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Telephone  968-1511  (area  code  805)  during  regular  office  hours. 


Calendar 

See  Schedule  of  Classes  for  information  relative  to  pre-enrollment,  details  of  registration, 
and  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  deadlines.  Graduate  students  should  refer  to  the 
Graduate  Division  Announcement  concerning  dates  to  file  for  advancement  to  candidacy, 
presentation  of  theses  or  dissertations  to  the  Graduate  Division,  and  for  other  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  graduate  program. 


Fall  Quarter,  1967 


Aug.  1,  Tuesday  Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to 

graduate  status  for  the  fall  quarter  to  be  filed  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Division. 


Aug.  25,  Friday 
Sept.  1,  Friday 


Sept.  4,  Monday 
Sept.  25,  Monday 

Sept.  25,  Monday,  through 
Sept.  29,  Friday 

Sept.  29,  Friday 


Last  day  to  apply  for  reinstatement  for  fall  quarter. 

Last  day  to  make  application  for  readmission  to  the  fall  quarter; 
to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  students  not  in  atten¬ 
dance  during  the  spring  quarter,  1967,  or  who  withdrew 
during  the  spring  quarter,  1967.  Special  undergraduates  and 
all  students  in  limited  status  must  apply  for  readmission  every 
quarter. 


Labor  Day.  Administrative  holiday. 

Fall  quarter  begins. 

Last  day  to  pay  fees  to  hold  space  in  classes  reserved  through 
pre-enrollment. 


|  Registration,  counseling,  and  testing. 


Last  day  to  pay  fees  without  penalty.  $10  late  registration  fee 
assessed  after  this  date. 


Oct.  2,  Monday 

Oct.  9,  Monday,  through 
Oct.  13,  Friday 

Oct.  13,  Friday 


Oct.  20,  Friday 


Instruction  begins. 

Filing  of  registration  packets.  After  packets  are  filed  students 
must  petition  to  add  or  drop  classes 

$10  fee  assessed  after  this  date  for  late  filing  of  packets. 

Last  day  to  file  Petition  for  Advancement  to  Candidacy  for  the 
master’s  degree  to  be  conferred  in  December,  1967.  Form  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Division. 

Last  day  for  late  registration  without  approval  of  the  Registrar. 

Last  day  to  file  registration  packets  without  lapse  in  status  as  a 
student  in  the  University.  Reinstatement  fee  is  $10  plus  $10 
late  filing  fee  after  this  date. 

Last  day  to  file  completed  applications  for  teaching  credentials 
for  December,  1967.  These  forms  obtained  from  and  filed  with 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 


Oct.  27,  Friday 


Nov.  1,  Wednesday 


Nov.  4,  Saturday 


Last  day  to  drop  courses  (above  12  units)  without  permission  of 
the  dean  of  the  school  or  college.  After  this  date  withdrawals 
permitted  only  for  cause  and  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Last  day  to  file  Leave  of  Absence  for  the  fall  quarter  with  the 
Graduate  Division. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to  un¬ 
dergraduate  status  for  the  winter  quarter  to  be  filed  in  the 
Admissions  Office. 

Final  date  for  intercampus  transfer  for  winter  quarter,  1968. 

End  of  first  half  of  quarter. 
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Nov.  13,  Monday 


Last  day  to  file  with  committees  in  charge  master’s  theses  and 
doctoral  dissertations  for  degrees  to  be  conferred  in  December, 
1967. 


|  Thanksgiving  holiday,  administrative. 


Nov.  23,  Thursday, 

Nov.  24,  Friday 

Nov.  23, Thursday,  throughjFall  recess.  (Classes  dismissed  at  3:00  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov. 


3  22-) 


Nov.  25,  Saturday 

Dec.  1,  Friday  Last  day  to  apply  for  reinstatement  for  winter  quarter. 

Dec.  4,  Monday,  through  ]Dead  Week.  No  student  or  faculty  sponsored  evening  student 

group  meetings  or  social  events  are  to  be  scheduled  for  this 
week. 


Dec.  8,  Friday 


1 


Dec.  7,  Thursday  Instruction  ends. 

Dec.  8,  Friday  Last  day  to  make  application  for  readmission  to  the  winter 

quarter;  to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  students  not 
in  attendance  during  the  fall  quarter,  1967,  or  who  withdrew 
during  the  fall  quarter,  1967.  Special  undergraduates  and  all 
students  in  limited  status  must  apply  for  readmission  every 
quarter. 

Dec.  11,  Monday,  through  |  , 

Dec.  16,  Saturday  j  Final  examinations. 

Dec.  15,  Friday  Last  day  to  file  completed  theses  and  doctoral  dissertations  with 

Graduate  Division. 


Dec.  16,  Saturday 

Dec.  22,  Friday,  through  j 
Dec.  25,  Monday  j 

Dec.  26,  Tuesday 


Dec.  29,  Friday,  through 
Jan.  1,  Monday 

~~F ebri^  Thursday 


Fall  quarter  ends. 

Christmas  holiday,  administrative. 

Last  day  to  pay  fees  to  hold  space  in  classes  reserved  through 
pre-enrollment. 

New  Year’s  holiday,  administrative. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to 
undergraduate  status  for  the  spring  quarter  to  be  filed  in  the 
Admissions  Office. 

Final  date  for  intercampus  transfer  for  spring  quarter,  1968. 


Nov.  1,  Wednesday 


Dec.  1,  Friday 
Dec.  8,  Friday 


Jan.  2,  Tuesday 

Jan.  2,  Tuesday  and 
Jan.  3,  Wednesday 

Jan.  3,  Wednesday 


Winter  Quarter,  1968 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to 
graduate  status  for  the  winter  quarter  to  be  filed  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  reinstatement  for  winter  quarter. 

Last  day  to  make  application  for  readmission  to  the  winter 
quarter;  to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  students  not 
in  attendance  during  the  fall  quarter,  1967,  or  who  withdrew 
during  the  fall  quarter,  1967.  Special  undergraduates  and  all 
students  in  limited  status  must  apply  for  readmission  every 
quarter. 

Winter  quarter  begins. 

Registration  activities. 

Last  day  to  pay  fees  without  penalty.  $10  late  registration  fee 
assessed  after  this  date. 
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Jan.  4  Thursday..,,,  .  „ 

m 

Jan.  11,  Thursday,  through 
Jan.  17,  Wednesday 

Jan.  18,  Thursday 
Jan.  24,  Wednesday 

Jan.  26,  Friday 


Feb.  1,  Thursday 


Feb.  7,  Wednesday 
Feb.  9,  Friday 

Feb.  12,  Monday 
Feb.  13,  Tuesday 

Feb.  23,  Friday 
Mar.  1,  Friday 


Mar.  4,  Monday,  through 
Mar.  8,  Friday 

Mar.  7,  Thursday 

Mar.  11,  Monday,  through 
Mar.  16,  Saturday 

Mar.  15,  Friday 


Instruction  begins. 

Filing  of  registration  packets.  After  packets  are  filed  students 
must  petition  to  add  or  drop  classes. 

$10  fee  assessed  after  this  date  for  late  filing  of  packets. 

Last  day  for  late  registration  without  approval  of  the  Registrar. 

Last  day  to  file  registration  packets  without  lapse  in  status  as  a 
student  in  the  University.  Reinstatement  fee  is  $10  plus  $10 
late  filing  fee  after  this  date. 

Last  day  to  file  completed  applications  for  teaching  credentials 
for  March,  1968.  These  forms  obtained  from  and  filed  with 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Last  day  to  file  Petition  for  Advancement  to  Candidacy  for  the 
master’s  degree  to  be  conferred  in  March,  1968.  Form  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Graduate  Division. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  (above  12  units)  without  permission 
of  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college.  After  this  date  with¬ 
drawals  permitted  only  for  cause  and  under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to 
undergraduate  status  for  the  spring  quarter  to  be  filed  in  the 
Admissions  Office. 

Final  date  for  intercampus  transfer  for  spring  quarter,  1968. 

End  of  first  half  of  quarter. 

Last  day  to  file  Leave  of  Absence  for  the  winter  quarter  with 
the  Graduate  Division. 

Lincoln’s  Birthday.  Academic  and  administrative  holiday. 

Last  day  to  file  with  committees  in  charge  master’s  theses  and 
doctoral  dissertations  for  degrees  to  be  conferred  in  March, 
1968. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  reinstatement  for  spring  quarter. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to  un¬ 
dergraduate  status  for  the  fall  quarter  to  be  filed  in  the 
Admissions  Office. 

Final  date  for  intercampus  transfer  for  fall  quarter,  1968. 

Last  day  to  make  application  for  readmission  to  the  spring 
quarter;  to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  students  not 
in  attendance  during  the  winter  quarter,  1968,  or  who  with¬ 
drew  during  the  winter  quarter,  1968.  Special  undergraduates 
and  all  students  in  limited  status  must  apply  for  readmission 
every  quarter. 

Dead  Week.  No  student  or  faculty  sponsored  evening  student 
group  meetings  or  social  events  are  to  be  scheduled  for  this 
week. 

Instruction  ends. 

Final  examinations. 

Last  day  to  file  completed  theses  and  doctoral  dissertations  with 
Graduate  Division. 

Winter  quarter  ends. 


Mar.  16,  Saturday 
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Feb.  1,  Thursday 


Feb.  23,  Friday 
Mar.  1,  Friday 


Mar.  18,  Monday 

Mar.  25,  Monday 

Mar.  25,  Monday  and 
Mar.  27,  Wednesday 

Mar.  26,  Tuesday 

Mar.  28,  Thursday 

April  3,  Wed.,  through 
April  9,  Tuesday 

April  9,  Tuesday 
April  15,  Monday 


April  16,  Tuesday 
April  19,  Friday 
April  23,  Tuesday 


April  26,  Friday 

April  30,  Tuesday 
May  3,  Friday 
May  6,  Monday 


May  29,  Wednesday, 
through 

June  6,  Thursday 
May,  30,  Thursday 


Spring  Quarter,  1968 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to 
graduate  status  for  the  spring  quarter  to  be  filed  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  reinstatement  for  spring  quarter. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to 
undergraduate  status  for  the  fall  quarter  to  be  filed  in  the 
Admissions  Office. 

Final  date  for  intercampus  transfer  for  fall  quarter,  1968. 

Last  day  to  make  application  for  readmission  to  the  spring 
quarter;  to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  students  not 
in  attendance  during  the  winter  quarter,  1968,  or  who  with¬ 
drew  during  the  winter  quarter,  1968.  Special  undergraduates 
and  all  students  in  limited  status  must  apply  for  readmission 
every  quarter. 

Last  day  to  pay  fees  to  hold  space  in  classes  reserved  through 
pre-enrollment. 

Spring  quarter  begins. 

| Registration  activities. 

Last  day  to  pay  fees  without  penalty.  $10  late  registration  fee 
assessed  after  this  date. 

Instruction  begins. 

[Filing  of  registration  packets.  After  packets  are  filed  students 
must  petition  to  add  or  drop  classes. 

$10  fee  assessed  after  this  date  for  late  filing  of  packets. 

Last  day  for  late  registration  without  approval  of  the  Registrar. 

Last  day  to  file  Petition  for  Advancement  to  Candidacy  for  the 
master’s  degree  to  be  conferred  in  June,  1968.  Form  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Graduate  Division. 

Last  day  to  file  registration  packets  without  lapse  in  status  as  a 
student  in  the  University.  Reinstatement  fee  is  $10  plus  $10 
late  filing  fee  after  this  date. 

Last  day  to  file  completed  applications  for  teaching  credentials 
for  June,  1968.  These  forms  obtained  from  and  filed  with  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  (above  12  units)  without  permission 
of  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college.  After  this  date  with¬ 
drawals  permitted  only  for  cause  and  under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Last  day  to  file  Leave  of  Absence  for  the  spring  quarter  with 
the  Graduate  Division. 

End  of  first  half  of  quarter. 

Spring  holiday.  Academic  and  administrative  holiday. 

Last  day  to  file  with  committees  in  charge  master’s  theses  and 
doctoral  dissertations  for  degrees  to  be  conferred  in  June, 
1968. 

Dead  Week.  No  student  or  faculty  sponsored  evening  student 
►  group  meetings  or  social  events  are  to  be  scheduled  for  this 
week. 

Memorial  Day.  Academic  and  administrative  holiday. 
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June  5,  Wednesday 
June  7,  Friday 

June  7,  Friday,  through 
June  13,  Thursday 
June  13,  Thursday 
Nov.  4,  Monday 

Aug.  23,  Friday 
Aug.  30,  Friday 


Instruction  ends. 

Last  day  to  file  completed  theses  and  doctoral  dissertations  with 
Graduate  Division. 

Final  examinations. 

Spring  quarter  ends. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to  un¬ 
dergraduate  status  for  the  winter  quarter,  1969,  to  be  filed  in 
the  Admissions  Office. 

Final  date  for  intercampus  transfer  for  winter  quarter,  1969. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  reinstatement  for  fall  quarter. 

Last  day  to  make  application  for  readmission  to  the  fall  quarter; 
to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  students  not  in 
attendance  during  the  spring  quarter,  1968,  or  who  withdrew 
during  the  spring  quarter,  1968.  Special  undergraduates  and 
all  students  in  limited  status  must  apply  for  readmission  every 
quarter. 


Summer  Session,  1968 


March  1,  Friday,  through 
June  19,  Wednesday 

April  30,  Tuesday 
May  1,  Wednesday 


June  22,  Saturday 
June  24,  Monday 
July  4,  Thursday 
August  2,  Friday 


Pre-enrollment. 

Last  day  for  applications  to  the  Summer  Session  program  for 
High  School  Juniors. 

Final  date  for  applications  and  credentials  for  admission  to  grad¬ 
uate  status  for  the  Summer  Session  to  be  filed  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  Division. 

Summer  Session  High  School  Junior  program  begins. 

Instruction  begins. 

Independence  Day.  Academic  and  administrative  holiday. 
Instruction  ends. 


; 


Wilfred  S  walling 


East  Hall 


The  University  of  California 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

Established  March  23,  1868,  as  a  Land-Grant  institution  and  State  University, 
the  University  of  California  in  1968  observes  its  100th  year  as  a  State  University.  It 
comprises  nine  campuses,  six  major  research  stations,  nine  agricultural  field  stations, 
fifty-three  agricultural  extension  offices,  and  a  number  of  other  components  located 
throughout  the  State.  The  University  itself  is  part  of  a  coordinated  system  for  public 
higher  education  that  embraces  the  State’s  more  than  seventy  junior  colleges  and 
eighteen  state  colleges. 

The  University  performs  many  services  in  addition  to  its  regular  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  primary  state-supported  academic  agency  for  research.  It  provides  many 
public  services  including  medical  and  dental  clinics,  informational  services  for  agri¬ 
culture,  a  program  of  adult  education,  summer  session,  public  lectures,  educational 
motion  pictures,  and  a  broad  program  of  business  and  professional  conferences  and 
institutes. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  organization  and  government  of  the  University  of  California  is  entrusted,  under 
the  State  Constitution,  to  a  corporate  body  titled  The  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  Board  of  Regents  is  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  sixteen  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  sixteen-year  terms  and  eight  who  are  members 
because  of  offices  they  hold.  These  ex  officio  members  are  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  President  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Regents  have  “full  powers  of  organization  and  government,  subject  only  to  such 
Legislative  control  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
endowments  of  the  University  and  the  security  of  its  funds.” 

The  President  of  the  University  is  the  executive  head  of  the  University  in  all  its 
departments  and  on  all  its  campuses.  He  is  appointed  by  The  Regents  and  is  directly 
responsible  to  them.  The  President  and  his  staff,  with  headquarters  in  University  Hall 
at  Berkeley,  direct  the  development  of  major  University-wide  policy. 

The  Chancellor  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  on  each  campus  and  administers 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  campus. 

To  participate  in  the  administration  of  academic  matters,  The  Regents  have  estab¬ 
lished  an  Academic  Senate,  consisting  of  the  faculty  and  certain  of  the  administrative 
officers.  The  Senate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  The  Regents,  determines  conditions 
for  admission  of  students,  and  for  granting  certificates  and  degrees.  It  authorizes  and 
supervises  all  courses  of  instruction  in  the  academic  and  professional  schools  and 
colleges  and  exercises  general  supervision  of  the  discipline  of  students. 

Graduate  Divisions,  each  administered  by  a  Graduate  Dean  responsible  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  are  established  on  the  Berkeley,  Davis,  Irvine,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Barbara  campuses.  These  Graduate  Divi¬ 
sions  have  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Education, 
Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  such  other  graduate 
degrees  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  approved. 
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ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  is  now  in  its  twenty-third  year.  In 
that  time  it  has  undergone  extensive  growth  from  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts  college 
to  a  general  University  campus  which  now  serves  the  needs  of  more  than  12,000 
students,  and  carries  on  research  and  professional  training  programs  in  forty  academic 
fields. 

The  campus  had  its  beginnings  when  a  small  collegiate  institution,  Santa  Barbara 
State  College,  was  absorbed  into  the  University  system  in  1944.  Itself  a  venerable 
institution,  the  state  college,  under  several  names,  had  been  engaged  in  the  training 
of  teachers  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

This  seventh  campus  of  the  University  was  known  for  fourteen  years  as  the  Santa 
Barbara  College  of  the  University  of  California.  During  these  years,  the  necessary 
academic  basis  for  a  general  campus  of  the  University  was  laid.  Initially,  the  great  task 
was  the  education  of  a  student  body  which  mounted  swiftly  under  the  pressure  of 
heavy  post-war  enrollments.  In  1954,  the  first  Master  of  Arts  programs  were  begun 
and  the  move  to  the  present  campus  was  undertaken.  In  1958,  the  Regents  changed 
the  name  and  status  of  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  to  that  of  a  general 
campus  of  the  University.  The  liberal  arts  departments  were  grouped  into  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science.  Two  professional  schools — the  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
School  of  Education — were  established.  Later  the  School  of  Engineering  was  redesig¬ 
nated  as  a  College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Education  became  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  The  Graduate  Division  began  its  existence,  and  steps  were  au¬ 
thorized  which  led  to  doctoral  programs  in  many  departments.  The  College  of  Crea¬ 
tive  Studies,  a  new  undergraduate  college,  will  open  in  the  fall  of  1967  as  a  separate 
academic  unit  for  specially  selected  students. 

Meanwhile,  other  aspects  of  the  present  campus  were  brought  into  being.  The 
Education  Abroad  Program  was  begun  in  1961,  establishing  and  administering  for 
the  University  eleven  study  centers  abroad.  University-operated  student  housing  began 
with  the  move  to  the  new  campus  in  1954,  and  now  provides  for  more  than  2,000 
students  on  campus,  together  with  a  complex  of  250  University-operated  apartments 
for  married  students  a  mile  from  campus.  The  swift  development  of  private  housing  in 
Isla  Vista,  which  adjoins  the  campus  to  the  west,  accommodates  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  student  body.  More  than  95  percent  of  Santa  Barbara's  students  are 
living  away  from  home  and  within  a  mile  of  the  campus  center,  a  situation  unique  in 
the  University  system.  A  new  University  Center  has  provided  the  most  recent  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  creation  of  a  largely  residential  campus. 

The  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  has  regional  accreditation  from  the 
Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

THE  CAMPUS 

UCSB  is  located  on  the  Pacific  seashore  two  miles  from  the  small  town  of  Goleta, 
and  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  (population  71,400).  On  a  promontory  of 
six  hundred  acres,  among  palm,  acacia,  eucalyptus,  and  olive  trees,  beside  a  lagoon,  it 
faces  the  beautiful  Santa  Ynez  mountains  on  one  side  and  the  ocean  on  the  other. 
Lemon  groves  dot  the  immediate  countryside.  Paths  wind  along  near  the  sea  and 
campus  lagoon;  a  fishing  pier  and  county  beach  park  are  within  walking  distance,  f  ar 
off  shore  the  picturesque  Channel  Islands  are  visible.  The  campus  is  easily  reached  by 
U.  S.  Highway  101;  the  railroad  serves  this  area,  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Airport  is  a 
mile  away. 
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Twenty-seven  major  buildings  have  been  completed  and  others  are  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Among  the  permanent  buildings  are  Administration,  Arts,  Biological  Sciences, 
Campbell  Hall,  Central  Laboratory  for  Radioactive  Materials,  Chemistry,  East  Hall, 
De  la  Guerra  Commons,  Engineering,  Library,  Marine  Laboratory,  Music,  North  Hall, 
Ortega  Commons,  Physical  Sciences,  Psychology,  Robertson  Gymnasium,  South  Hall, 
Speech  and  Drama,  University  Center,  University  House,  and  the  following  residence 
halls:  Anacapa  (400  men),  San  Miguel  (400  men),  San  Nicolas  (400  women),  Santa 
Cruz  (400  women)  and  Santa  Rosa  (200  women  and  200  men). 

Recreational  facilities  include  tennis  courts,  swimming  beach  and  Olympic  size  pool, 
play  fields,  track,  baseball  diamond,  gymnasium,  archery  range,  and  small  golf  course. 
The  climate  is  ideal  for  year-round  outdoor  activities. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

In  July  of  1961,  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  was  established  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  All  students  are  subject  to  the  general  requirements 
of  the  University,  the  general  education  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  the  general  education  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry,  and  major  departmental  requirements  (such  as  English,  History  or  the 
Biological  Sciences). 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  CREATIVE  STUDIES 

In  July  1967,  the  College  of  Creative  Studies  was  established  at  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara.  Each  of  its  students  will  be  enrolled  on  the  evidence  of  a 
substantial  talent  for  creative  work  in  an  art  or  a  science;  and  the  sole  aim  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  to  instruct  these  students  by  all  the  means  available  to  a  faculty  of  artists  and 
scholars  whose  special  interest  is  to  work  closely  with  talented  undergraduates.  Work 
in  the  College  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of  Creative  Studies. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  January  1961  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  School  of  Engineering  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 
In  July  1966  the  School  was  redesignated  as  a  College  of  Engineering.  Students  have 
been  enrolled  since  1961  and  several  programs  are  now  being  offered. 

In  1967-68  offerings  in  the  College  will  include  undergraduate  programs  in  Chemi¬ 
cal,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  all  levels.  Graduate  courses  leading  to 
the  master’s  degree  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  will  be  offered  in  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  master’s  degree  will  be  offered  in  Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering.  (See  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  Division  and  Bulletin  of  the  College  of 
Engineering.) 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Graduate  School  of  Education  provides  students  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
Division  with  instruction  leading  to  recommendation  for  California  standard  elemen¬ 
tary,  secondary  and  junior  college  teaching  credentials;  specialized  preparation  in  the 
area  of  speech  and  hearing;  and  the  pupil  personnel  services  credential.  Also  offered  is 
advanced  study  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  in  education,  with  either  a  curriculum 
research  or  teaching  emphasis,  and  a  Master  of  Education,  counseling  and  guidance 
emphasis.  Detailed  information  regarding  these  programs  is  available  in  the  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Santa  Barbara. 
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Credential  Programs 

Any  student  who  expects  eventually  to  obtain  a  teaching  credential  should  consult 
with  advisers  in  the  Department  of  Education,  Education  Advising  Office,  as  early 
as  possible  in  his  college  career. 

GRADUATE  DIVISION 

The  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  offers  advanced  programs  of  study 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in  most  fields,  including  education,  and  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  anthropology,  biology,  chemistry,  dramatic  art,  economics, 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  English,  French,  geology,  German,  history, 
mathematics,  mechanical  engineering,  music,  philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  psy¬ 
chology  and  sociology.  The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  studio  subjects  is  offered  in 
art,  and  the  Master  of  Science  dgree  in  chemical  engineering,  electrical  engineering  and 
mechanical  engineering.  The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  offered  in  counseling  and 
guidance.  Also  available  is  advanced  study  leading  to  completion  of  requirements  for 
various  teaching  credentials.  For  further  information  see  the  Graduate  Division  An¬ 
nouncement  and  the  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  STRESS 

The  Institute  of  Environmental  Stress,  established  February  1965,  is  an  interde¬ 
partmental  organization  providing  broad  coverage  of  the  borderline  fields  that  relate 
human  function  to  the  complex  and  changing  environments  to  which  man  and  other 
organisms  are  continuously  exposed.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  further  fundamental 
research  of  an  interdisciplinary  nature  towards  an  understanding  of  the  adaptive  po¬ 
tentials  of  organisms.  These  goals  are  being  accomplished  by  undertaking  research 
in  the  many  fields  relating  to  problems  of  function  and  organization,  by  contributing 
to  the  training  of  investigators  for  independent  research  and  by  developing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  regarding  these  processes  in  the  interest  of  the  social  and 
scientific  communities.  It  provides  facilities  and  support  for  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  post  doctorate  research.  The  disciplines  involved  in  this  endeavor  are  the  biologi¬ 
cal,  medical  and  behavioral  sciences.  The  University  departments  presently  repre¬ 
sented  are  anthropology,  biological  sciences,  health  services,  nutrition,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  psychology. 

INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

The  Institute  of  Religious  Studies  is  concerned  with  the  objective  study  of  Religion, 
utilizing  the  methods  of  humanistic  scholarship  and  the  social  sciences.  It  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation  between  the  great  variety  of  fields 
now  engaged  in  study  of  man’s  religious  thought  and  behavior  and  especially  the  four 
disciplines  of  History,  Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Psychology,  including  the  pheno¬ 
menology  of  the  religious  experience.  The  Institute  contributes  to  the  operation  of  an 
interdisciplinary  seminar  as  a  central  part  of  its  initial  activities  and  hopes  to  encour¬ 
age  and  support  individual  and  group  projects  as  it  develops  its  program.  The  purpose 
of  the  Institute  is  not  to  substitute  interdisciplinary  concerns  for  work  within  the  es¬ 
tablished  academic  areas  of  study,  but  rather  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
separate  disciplines  by  providing  a  practical  context  for  their  dialogue  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  in  bringing  together  the  varied  viewpoints  and  contributions  of  those 
who  use  scholarly  and  scientific  methods  to  study  religion,  the  Institute  hopes  to  en¬ 
large  the  scope  and  depth  of  human  knowledge  in  this  significant  area  of  human 
thought. 
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EDUCATION  ABROAD  PROGRAM 

The  Education  Abroad  Program  offers  opportunities  to  undergraduate  students  of 
the  University  of  California  to  study  in  universities  overseas  and  serves  also  as  a  source 
of  information  on  all  types  of  educational  exchange  experiences.  It  is  administered  for 
the  University  by  the  Santa  Barbara  campus. 

In  1967—68  the  University  will  continue  the  operation  of  its  study  centers  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  *  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hong  Kong,  Italy,  Japan,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  will  open  new  centers  in  Israel  and  Lebanon.  The  Study  Centers’ 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  a  sound  academic  experience  in  a  different  educational 
system.  They  also  enable  the  University  of  California  students  to  become  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  language  and  culture  of  the  host  country. 

Eligibility  requirements  are:  upper  division  standing  in  the  University  at  the  time 
of  participation,  two  years  of  university-level  work  in  the  language  of  the  country  with 
a  B  average  (or  equivalent  thereof),  an  overall  B  average,  seriousness  of  purpose,  and 
an  indication  of  ability  to  adapt  to  a  new  environment.  Transfer  students  are  eligible  if 
they  meet  the  language  requirement  and  have  completed  at  least  one  language  course 
in  the  University  of  California.  (The  language  requirement  is  not  applicable  to  the 
centers  in  Greece,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Israel,  Lebanon,  and  the  United  Kingdom.) 
Special  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  participation  of  graduate  students. 

The  participants  will  spend  from  nine  to  eleven  months  abroad,  including  a  special 
orientation  program,  six  or  seven  weeks  of  intensive  language  preparation  (in  all  cen¬ 
ters  except  those  in  Greece,  Japan,  Lebanon,  and  the  United  Kingdom),  a  full  academic 
year  in  the  university  of  their  choice,  and  some  vacation  travel.  The  program  in  Delphi, 
Greece  is  for  the  spring  and  summer  quarters  only. 

Each  student  will  be  concurrently  enrolled  on  his  home  campus  and  in  the  host  uni¬ 
versity  and  will  receive  full  academic  credit  for  courses  satisfactorily  completed. 

The  Regents  endeavor  to  bring  this  year  abroad  within  the  reach  of  all  students, 
regardless  of  their  financial  resources. 

Applications  for  1968-69  will  be  accepted  from  October  16,  1967  through  January 
15,  1968.  (Applications  for  Greece  and  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  filed  no  later  than 
November  17,  1967.) 

Note:  For  further  information  see  page  140  in  this  catalogue  and  visit  or  write  to  the 
Education  Abroad  Program,  1205  South  Hall,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 
93106. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Summer  sessions  offer  qualified  students  lower  and  upper  division  courses,  advanced 
special  study  undergraduate  courses,  and  graduate  courses  leading  toward  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  or  the  standard  teaching  credentials 
with  specialization  in  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching.  A  college 
orientation  program  of  regular  session  courses  is  offered  in  summer  session  to  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  high  school  students  who  have  completed  the  junior  year. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  is  a  collection  of  445,000  volumes  in  an  open-stack  arrange¬ 
ment  serving  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  Approximately  7,000  periodi¬ 
cals  and  other  serial  publications  are  currently  received.  The  phonograph  record  col¬ 
lection  includes  some  7,000  discs  in  music,  foreign  languages,  speech  and  drama.  Two 
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informational  pamphlet  files  supplement  the  book  collections.  The  Library  also  receives 
51  newspapers,  26  foreign  and  25  domestic.  A  varied  collection  of  microfilms,  micro¬ 
cards  and  microprints  makes  available  for  study  many  materials  not  in  the  Library  in 
book  form.  Significant  purchases  of  private  libraries  and  collections  of  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals  are  expanding  the  University’s  research  collections. 

Although  physically  a  single  structure  the  Library  consists  of  two  major  architectural 
units.  The  two-story  unit  houses  the  General  Collection  of  250,000  volumes  of  fre¬ 
quently  used  materials  of  general  interest.  The  “stack”  research  collection  of  more 
scholarly  and  specialized  materials  is  located  in  the  eight-story  tower.  This  new  unit, 
completed  in  spring  1967,  also  contains  the  Periodicals  Reading  Room,  the  Sciences- 
Engineering  Library,  the  Government  Publications  section  and  the  Department  of 
Special  Collections. 

The  University  Library  is  an  authorized  depository  for  U.  S.  Federal  publications 
issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  for  all  California  State  publications. 
An  increasing  number  of  documents  from  other  states  are  being  acquired.  In  addition 
the  Library  receives  all  printed  United  Nations  publications  and  selected  foreign 
documents. 

The  Reserved  Book  Room-Reading  Room  area  is  located  in  the  area  immediately 
inside  the  west  entrance  and  is  open  for  study  on  certain  holidays  and  during  vacation 
periods  and  week  of  final  examinations  for  longer  hours  than  the  general  library.  A 
schedule  of  hours  is  posted  at  the  entrance. 

The  Curriculum  Collection  contains  a  selected  collection  of  children’s  literature  and 
California  state  textbooks.  It  is  also  one  of  twenty  depositories  for  curriculum  materials 
issued  by  all  California  counties  and  major  school  districts. 

The  Department  of  Special  Collections  houses  the  endowed  Wyles  Collection  of 
Lincolniana,  Civil  War  and  Western  expansion  materials,  consisting  of  approximately 
17,000  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  pictures,  and  manuscripts.  In  addition,  the  depart¬ 
ment  includes  the  Printers  Collection  of  fine  printing  and  private  presses.  Also  there 
are  collections  of  rare  editions  of  English  and  American  authors  including  Henry 
James,  Samuel  Becket,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Ezra  Pound,  Henry  Miller,  Robert  Frost,  and 
others.  Recent  gifts  and  special  purchases  have  enlarged  the  holdings  of  incunabula 
and  manuscripts. 

Special  library  features  include  graduate  seminar  rooms,  faculty  study  cubicles, 
study  carrels,  group  study  rooms,  a  typing  room,  a  newspaper  reading  room,  listening 
rooms,  reading  facilities  for  micro-text  and  coin-operated  copying  equipment. 

A  copy  of  the  student  handbook  “Your  Library”  is  available  to  every  student.  Indi¬ 
vidual  help  in  use  of  the  card  catalog  and  in  locating  materials  in  the  Library  or  in 
circulation  is  readily  given  by  staff  members. 

Library  hours  are  posted  for  each  quarter. 

ARTS  AND  LECTURES  PROGRAM 

The  Committee  on  Arts  and  Lectures  pursues  a  two-fold  mission:  to  serve  the 
cultural  life  of  the  campus  community  and  to  extend  and  supplement  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  classroom.  In  its  quest  for  quality,  the  Committee  makes  an  exhaustive 
search  for  outstanding  productions,  lectures  and  performing  artists  to  bring  to  the  cam¬ 
pus.  These  events,  which  are  open  to  the  public,  include  lectures,  films,  art  exhibitions, 
dance,  music  and  drama  events.  Each  year  several  special  events  are  cosponsored 
with  the  Associated  Students.  Important  adjuncts  of  the  Arts  and  Lectures  program 
are  the  Regents’  Professorships  and  Lectureships.  Among  those  who  have  filled  these 
positions  in  the  past  have  been  Margaret  Mead,  Ashley  Montagu,  Christopher  Isher- 
wood,  Alvin  Weinberg,  Paul  Tillich,  H.  D.  F.  Kitto,  Kenneth  Burke,  and  Sidney  Hook. 
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General  lecture  series,  now  including  semi-annual  Convocation  Lectures,  are  pre¬ 
sented  each  quarter.  These  have  included  such  distinguished  guests  as  C.  P.  Snow, 
Upton  Sinclair,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Jacob  Bronowski,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Alfred 
Kazin,  Dwight  Macdonald,  Stanley  Kauffmann,  and  Robert  Oppenheimer.  Artists  who 
have  appeared  in  Campbell  Hall  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Intercampus  Cultural 
Exchange  Committee  include  Jennie  Tourel,  Isaac  Stem,  Ruggiero  Ricci,  Rafael  Puy- 
ana,  Pearl  Lang,  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company’s  “Hollow  Crown,”  and  the  Circle-in- 
the-Square  production  of  “The  Trojan  Women.”  The  internationally  renowned  Pag¬ 
anini  Quartet  was  in  residence  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Frequent  performances  are 
given  by  campus  musical  groups — the  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  Opera  Work¬ 
shop,  Modern  Chorale,  Men’s  and  Women’s  Glee  Clubs,  Musica  Antiqua,  and  re¬ 
citals  by  faculty  artists. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  sponsors  each  year  a  series  of  “In  and  Out”  noon 
concerts  scheduled  alternately  indoors  and  out-of-doors  in  the  Art  Gallery,  the  Music 
Bowl.  The  noon  concerts  are  usually  given  by  UCSB  student  performing  groups  and 
by  student  groups  from  other  campuses  of  the  University  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Intercampus  Cultural  Exchange  program. 

Professional  drama  has  been  represented  by  such  well-known  companies  as  the 
San  Francisco  Actor’s  Workshop,  the  Treteau  de  Paris,  and  the  Cleveland  Playhouse. 
Among  the  student  productions  offered  by  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  “Othello,” 
Ionesco’s  “Rhinoceros,”  Genet’s  “The  Maids,”  Sophocles’  “Oedipus  the  King,”  and 
Miller’s  “The  Crucible”  indicate  the  variety  of  the  drama  program.  In  addition,  a 
Summer  Repertory  Theatre  was  inaugurated  in  1965  which  will  annually  present  plays 
in  repertory  with  casts  of  professional  actors. 

In  the  fall  of  1*966,  the  University  Film  Society  was  formed.  Its  aim  is  to  hold  weekly 
meetings  in  Campbell  Hall  in  order  to  present  a  film  series  with  a  broad  range  of  styles 
and  subject  matter,  and  aiming  to  provide  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  art  of 
film.  Carefully  prepared  program  notes  accompany  the  screenings.  Past  series  have 
included  works  by  the  world’s  major  directors  and,  on  occasion,  film  authorities  give 
lectures  in  concert  with  the  series.  Such  film  dignitaries  have  included  Jean  Renoir  and 
Josef  von  Sternberg. 

The  University  Art  Gallery  offers  exhibitions  of  exceptional  quality  throughout  the 
year,  opening  with  the  annual  faculty  display  in  the  fall.  During  the  past  year  the 
Gallery  presented  the  first  major  Surrealist  exhibition  to  be  held  in  a  public  institution 
on  the  west  coast,  organized  by  the  Art  Gallery’s  Staff  Specialist,  Mrs.  Ala  Story.  The 
Gallery’s  large  permanent  collection  includes  the  Sigmond  Morgenroth  group  of  Ren¬ 
aissance  and  Baroque  medals  and  plaques,  the  Sedgwick  Collection  of  15th  to  17th 
century  paintings,  and  25  prints  by  Scottish  artist  James  McBey.  Selections  from  the 
Sedgwick  Collection  are  permanently  on  display,  and  representative  groups  of  the 
other  collections  are  displayed  from  time  to  time.  Gallery  hours  are  10  to  4  Monday 
through  Saturday,  and  1  to  5  Sundays. 

COOPERATING  INSTITUTIONS 

By  special  arrangements  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  both  with  large  private  endowments  and  excellent  reputa¬ 
tions  and  facilities,  and  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  work  together  in 
the  fields  represented  by  these  institutions.  A  number  of  University  classes  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  years  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  important 
programs  and  classes  at  the  Museum  of  Art  have  been  arranged  for  the  students  of  the 
University.  Similarly,  the  facilities  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Botanic  Garden  are  available 
to  classes  and  advanced  students  in  botany.  A  research  laboratory  has  been  established 
at  the  Garden  specifically  for  independent  investigation  by  students  and  faculty. 
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Hillside  House,  a  privately  endowed  home  and  school  for  cerebral  palsied  children, 
serves  as  an  observation  laboratory  for  students  in  psychology  and  speech.  St.  Vincent 
School,  a  private  Catholic  institution,  Lawrence  Parma  School,  Santa  Barbara  and 
Ventura  City  Schools,  Santa  Barbara  County  Schools,  and  Devereux  Ranch  School 
meet  a  similar  need  for  those  interested  in  problems  of  the  handicapped. 

The  major  research  laboratories  of  the  University  are  Lick  Observatory  at  Mount 
Hamilton;  the  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Berkeley  and  Livermore; 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  at  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico;  the  White  Mountain 
Research  Station  in  Mono  County;  the  Richmond  Field  Station.  The  California  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  conducts  research  at  four  campuses  and  at  a  number  of 
field  stations  located  throughout  the  State. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

University  of  California  Extension  makes  available  the  resources  of  the  University 
on  a  statewide  basis  to  individuals  who  have  not  found  it  possible  to  take  up  residence 
at  the  University  and  to  resident  students  in  the  University  who  have  advance  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  Dean  of  their  College  for  enrollment  in  Extension  courses.  These 
resources  are  also  available  to  organizations.  Extension  programs  are  organized  around 
the  following  educational  aims: 

1.  The  intellectual  and  cultural  development  of  adults. 

2.  The  dissemination  of  new  knowledge  resulting  from  teaching  and  research  activi¬ 
ties  within  the  University. 

3.  The  continuing  education  of  scientific,  technical,  and  professional  personnel. 

4.  The  development  of  special  educational  programs  for  public  and  private  organi¬ 
zations  and  agencies. 

5.  Public  affairs  education  through  programs  designed  to  aid  adults  in  meeting  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens. 

A  variety  of  methods  are  used  to  implement  these  aims:  classes,  discussion  groups, 
seminars,  conferences,  institutes,  short  courses,  lecture  series,  correspondence  courses, 
motion  picture  production,  broadcast  educational  television,  and  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing  and  testing  (Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  only). 

A  summer  program  of  courses  is  also  offered.  Veterans  may  use  educational  benefits 
available  to  them  under  Federal  and  State  laws  to  enroll  in  University  of  California 
Extension  classes  provided  the  classes  are  part  of  their  prescribed  and  recognized 
objectives  approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

For  detailed  information,  write  or  telephone  the  Extension  office  on  any  campus  of 
the  University  or  at  the  following  additional  locations:  1100  South  Grand  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  90015  (747-4321);  P.  O.  Box  109,  La  Jolla  92037  (453-2000);  Room  16,  Buena 
Park  High  School,  10th  and  Magnolia,  Buena  Park  90620  (LAmbert  6-3397);  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Extension  Center,  55  Laguna  Street,  San  Francisco  94102  (UNderhill  1-6833); 
3620  B  West  182nd  Street,  Torrance  90504  (DAvis  3-4773);  590  South  Indian  Avenue, 
Palm  Springs  92262  (325-6634). 

Conference  Facilities 

Conference  facilities  of  the  University  of  California  are  available  for  staff  and  de¬ 
partmental  meetings  of  educational  institutions,  government  agencies,  and  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  conference  requests  demonstrate  a  clear,  definable  educational  need. 

Services  provided  by  the  Conference  Department  include  initial  consultation  with 
staff  on  planning  of  program  including  staffing  and  scheduling,  consultation  on  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion  for  conference,  arrangements  for  classroom  and  meeting  space 
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and  special  equipment,  arrangements  for  residence  hall  facilities  and  meals,  and  other 
services. 

For  further  information  regarding  conference  facilities  or  arrangements  for  their 
use,  contact  the  Conference  Coordinator,  University  of  California  Extension,  Santa 
Barbara,  California  93106. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

Research  and  field  work  overseas  may  be  facilitated  by  oral  proficiency  training 
in  any  of  twenty-eight  languages  taught  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute  at  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey.  This  unique  program  is  available  on  a  limited  basis  to  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  students  and  faculty.  For  additional  information,  the  campus  Language 
Training  Adviser  may  be  consulted.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  University  of  California  Language  Training  Advisory  Committee,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Santa  Cruz;  Santa  Cruz,  California  95060. 


Admission  to  the  University 

ADMISSION  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  STATUS 

The  admission  requirements  of  the  University  are  based  on  two  principles:  first, 
that  the  best  assurance  of  success  in  the  University  is  shown  by  high  quality  of  scholar¬ 
ship  in  previous  work  and,  second,  that  the  study  of  certain  specified  subjects  will 
give  the  student  both  good  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  University  and  reasonable 
freedom  in  choosing  his  field  of  specialization. 

Application  for  Admission 

Applications  should  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Room  1210,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93106.  An  application 
form  will  be  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  upon  request.  The  application  must 
be  filed  between  October  1,  1967  and  March  1,  1968  for  the  fall  quarter,  between  May 
1,  1968  and  November  1,  1968  for  the  winter  quarter  and  between  August  1,  1968  and 
February  1,  1969  for  the  spring  quarter.  Applicants  are  urged  to  file  early  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  period. 

Admission  requirements  are  uniform  on  all  campuses  of  the  University.  Admission 
to  the  University  entitles  the  student  to  attend  the  campus  of  his  choice  if  the  required 
facilities  are  available  there.  Since  applications  will  be  processed  and  acted  upon  in 
only  one  Office  of  Admissions,  applications  directed  to  more  than  one  campus  should 
not  be  filed. 

If,  after  a  student  has  filed  his  application,  he  decides  to  register  on  a  different 
campus,  he  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  570  University  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  California  94720,  indicating  the  campus  where  he 
filed  his  application,  the  campus  where  he  now  wishes  to  register,  and  the  reason 
for  his  change.  His  records  will  be  transferred  to  the  campus  he  wishes  to  attend 
provided  facilities  are  available  there.  Such  request  must  be  received  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  filing  date  for  that  quarter. 

Application  Fee 

Each  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  pay  a  non-refundable  fee  of  $10  when  an 
application  is  filed.  Remittance  by  bank  draft  or  money  order  payable  to  The  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California  should  be  attached  to  the  application. 

Transcripts  of  Record 

Each  applicant  is  responsible  for  requesting  the  graduating  high  school  and  each 
college  attended  to  send  official  transcripts  of  record  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admis¬ 
sions.  Transcripts  from  the  last  college  attended  should  include  a  statement  of  good 
standing  or  honorable  dismissal.  A  preliminary  transcript  should  show  work  in  progress. 

English  Language  Requirement 

In  the  University  of  California,  English  is  the  language  of  instruction  and  commu¬ 
nication.  Unlike  many  overseas  colleges  and  universities,  the  University  of  California 
counts  toward  your  record  your  daily  classwork,  written  papers  you  submit,  and  fre¬ 
quent  short  examinations;  your  success  will  not  depend  solely  on  a  few  major  examina¬ 
tions.  To  ensure  the  adequacy  of  your  ability  to  understand  English,  a  test  of  your 
knowledge  is  required  and  is  given  immediately  preceding  each  quarter.  A  satisfactory 
score  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  may  exempt  you  from 

Note:  As  Catalogue  goes  to  press  admission  requirements  are  being  changed.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  1968-69  may  be  found  in  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Circular. 
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taking  this  examination.  If  you  make  a  high  grade  in  either  examination,  you  may  begin 
classes  with  no  restrictions  on  your  academic  program,  but  if  your  grade  indicates  the 
need  for  further  work  in  certain  aspects  of  English,  your  program  for  several  quarters 
may  include  special  courses  in  English  for  foreign  students.  If  your  grade  in  the  re¬ 
quired  English  examination  shows  that  you  are  deficient  in  the  English  language,  you 
may  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  your  work  in  the  University  until  you  have  achieved 
the  required  proficiency. 

Foreign  students  whose  schooling  has  not  been  in  English  are  urged  to  take  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  in  their  home  countries.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  test  may  be  made  by  writing  to  TOEFL,  Educational  Testing  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  jersey,  U.S.A.  08540.  Results  of  the  test  should  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  the  campus  where  the  student  plans  to  enroll. 

If  you  are  not  adequately  prepared  in  English  and  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  a  fall  quarter,  you  will  be  helped  by  attending  one  of  the  intensive  English 
courses  held  on  the  Berkeley,  Davis,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Barbara  campuses  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  weeks  before  the  fall  quarter  begins.  For  information,  write  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Speech  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  the  Davis  or 
Los  Angeles  campus,  or  to  the  Foreign  Student  Adviser  on  the  Santa  Barbara  campus. 

College  of  Engineering  Requirements — Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles 

A  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  lower  division  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
at  Berkeley  or  at  Los  Angeles  must  pass  with  satisfactory  scores  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (verbal  and  mathematics  sections)  and 
the  Achievement  Tests  in  English  composition,  physics,  and  advanced  mathematics 
before  a  letter  of  admission  to  either  College  of  Engineering  can  be  issued.  Arrange¬ 
ments  to  take  the  tests  in  another  country  should  be  made  directly  with  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service  (see  above  for  address).  The  applicant  should  request  that  his 
test  scores  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  the  campus  to  which  he  is 
applying. 

Notification  of  Eligibility 

So  that  students  may  be  informed  as  early  as  possible  about  eligibility,  they  are 
urged  to  apply  early  in  the  application  period  and  request  promptly  to  have  tran¬ 
scripts  of  record  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

The  time  between  receipt  of  an  application  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  notifi¬ 
cation  to  the  applicant  about  his  eligibility  will  vary.  Students  applying  as  first-quarter 
freshmen  should  ask  the  high  school  to  submit  preliminary  transcripts  showing  the 
complete  record  through  the  next-to-last  semester  before  graduation  and  listing  courses 
in  progress  during  the  final  semester. 

Those  who  apply  early  may  receive  notification  somewhat  more  promptly.  Since 
the  receipt  of  preliminary  transcripts  may  shorten  this  interval,  applicants  should 
arrange  for  the  submission  of  preliminary  transcripts  showing  work  in  progress. 

Dates  for  Notification  of  Admission,  1968-69:  Fall  Quarter,  April  15,  1968;  Winter 
Quarter,  December  15,  1968;  Spring  Quarter,  March  15,  1969. 

Failure  to  Register 

An  applicant  who  is  not  eligible  for  admission  or  one  who  has  been  admitted  but 
does  not  register  in  the  quarter  for  which  he  applied,  and  who  thereafter  desires 
to  attend  the  University,  must  submit  a  new  application  for  admission  with  a  $10  fee. 
The  new  application  will  be  acted  upon  in  the  light  of  current  availability  of  facilities 
and  current  admission  requirements. 
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Subject  A:  English  Composition* 

The  University  requires  every  accepted  student  to  pass  an  examination  in  English 
composition  (the  Subject  A  examination)  or  to  complete  in  college  an  acceptable  course 
of  at  least  3  units  in  English  composition  with  a  satisfactory  grade.  Students  who 
enter  the  University  with  credentials  showing  the  completion  elsewhere  of  acceptable 
college-level  training  in  composition  or  a  score  of  at  least  600  in  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Achievement  Test  in  English  Composition  (see  page  26  for  dates) 
taken  after  completion  of  the  eleventh  grade  are  considered  to  have  met  the  Subject  A 
requirement.  All  other  students  are  required  to  take  the  examination  given  by  the 
University.  Although  it  is  not  a  condition  of  admission,  it  must  be  taken  at  the  opening 
of  the  quarter  of  first  attendance  if  not  taken  previously.  Students  who  neither  pass 
the  examination  nor  meet  the  requirement  in  one  of  the  above  ways  will  be  required  to 
take  the  non-credit  course  in  English  composition,  for  which  a  fee  of  $45  is  charged. 

Vaccination  Certificate 

Every  new  student  and  every  student  returning  to  the  University  after  an  absence 
of  one  or  more  quarters  must  no  later  than  three  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter  send  to  the  Student  Health  Service  a  certificate  establishing  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  successfully  vaccinated  against  smallpox  within  the  last  three  years.  A  form 
for  this  purpose  is  sent  routinely  to  all  new  students. 

Intercampus  Transfer 

An  undergraduate  student  who  is  registered  on  any  campus  of  the  University, 
or  who  was  previously  registered  in  a  regular  session  of  the  University  and  has  not 
since  been  registered  in  another  institution  may  apply  for  transfer  to  another  campus 
of  the  University  by  filing  the  proper  forms  on  the  campus  where  he  was  last  registered. 
The  intercampus  transfer  application  forms  and  application  for  transcript  of  record 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  must  be  filed  with  that 
office  within  the  filing  periods  shown  above. 

Preparation  for  University  Curricula 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  University, 
certain  preparatory  subjects  are  recommended  for  many  University  curricula  to  give 
the  student  an  adequate  background  for  his  chosen  field  of  study.  Lack  of  recom¬ 
mended  high  school  course  may  delay  graduation  from  the  University.  Details  of 
these  recommendations  will  be  found  in  the  bulletin,  Prerequisites  and  Recommended 
Subjects,  which  is  ordinarily  in  the  hands  of  high  school  and  junior  college  counselors 
and  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  or  the  University  Dean  of 
Educational  Relations,  570  University  Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94720. 

All  students  should  pursue  a  full  program  of  academic  subjects  during  their  senior 
year  in  high  school. 

Applicants  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  are  usually  advised  to  attend 
one  of  the  California  junior  colleges  and  take  courses  applicable  toward  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  college  or  school  of  the  University  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll. 

ADMISSION  TO  FRESHMAN  STANDING 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  is  one  who  has  not  registered  in 
regular  session  in  any  college-level  institution  since  graduation  from  high  school. 


*  See  also  pages  47  and  48. 
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If  the  applicant  does  not  meet  at  the  time  of  high  school  graduation  the  requirements 
given  below  for  admission  to  freshman  standing,  he  must  qualify  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing  (see  page  26).  An  exception  to  this  regulation  will  be  made  only  if 
the  student’s  deficiency  was  the  result  of  his  having  omitted  one  or  more  required 
high  school  subjects.  Such  a  student  can  sometimes  remove  the  deficiency  during  the 
summer;  he  should  consult  in  advance  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

In  order  to  meet  these  subject  requirements,  the  courses  offered  in  satisfaction 
thereof  must  be  included  on  a  list  submitted  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the 
University  by  the  high  school  principal  if  the  school  is  located  in  California.  This  list 
must  be  certified  by  the  principal  to  the  effect  that  the  courses  included  thereon  meet 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University,  and  further,  this  certified  list  must 
have  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University.  If  the  high  school 
is  not  located  in  California,  courses  will  be  considered  acceptable  if  the  school  is 
accredited. 

If  the  applicant  has  registered  in  a  junior  college,  a  four-year  college,  a  university, 
extension  classes  of  college  level,  or  any  comparable  institution  since  graduating  from 
high  school,  he  is  subject  to  regulations  governing  admissions  in  advanced  standing. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

Applicants  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  must  meet  the  requirements  listed 
below.  These  requirements  apply  to  California  residents;  for  special  requirements  for 
out-of-state  applicants,  see  page  28. 

Graduation  from  High  School 

An  applicant  who  has  been  graduated  from  a  high  school  in  California  will  be 
admitted  to  the  University  upon  the  completion  of  prescribed  courses  with  the  re¬ 
quired  scholarship  average. 

When  a  resident  of  California  has  been  graduated  from  a  high  school  outside  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  acceptability  of  the  record  is  determined  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Subject  Requirements 

a.  History,  1  unit. 

This  must  consist  of  1  unit  of  United  States  history,  or  /2  unit  of  United  States 
history  and  *2  unit  of  civics  or  American  government. 

b.  English,  3  units. 

These  must  consist  of  six  semesters  of  English  composition,  literature,  and  oral 
expression. 

c.  Mathematics,  2  units. 

These  must  consist  of  two  units  of  subjects  such  as  elementary  algebra,  geometry, 
intermediate  and  advanced  algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus,  elementary  functions, 
matrix  algebra,  probability,  statistics,  or  courses  combining  these  topics.  Arithmetic 
and  such  nonacademic  subjects  as  shop  mathematics  and  business  mathematics  are 
excluded. 

d.  Laboratory  Science,  1  unit. 

This  must  consist  of  an  eleventh-  or  twelfth-grade  year  course  in  one  laboratory 
science.  Both  semesters  must  be  in  the  same  subject  field. 

e.  Foreign  Language,  2  units. 

These  must  be  in  one  language.  Any  foreign  language  with  a  written  literature  is 
acceptable. 
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f.  Advanced  Course,  1  (or  2)  units. 

This  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following: 

Mathematics,  a  total  of  1  unit  composed  of  second-year  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
or  trigonometry. 

Foreign  language,  either  1  additional  unit  in  the  same  foreign  language  offered 
under  e  or  2  units  of  another  foreign  language. 

Science,  1  unit  of  either  chemistry  or  physics  in  addition  to  the  science  offered 
under  d. 

Electives 

Additional  elective  units  to  complete  the  minimum  of  15  standard  entrance  units 
are  also  required. 

Scholarship  Requirements 

At  least  a  B  average  is  required  in  courses  taken  after  the  ninth  year  used  to  meet 
the  subject  requirements.  Grades  received  in  electives  or  in  courses  taken  in  the  ninth 
year  or  earlier  are  not  used  in  computing  this  average.  Subject  requirements  are  satis¬ 
fied  by  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  has  been  assigned.  Grades  are  con¬ 
sidered  on  a  semester  basis  except  from  schools  that  give  only  year  grades. 

In  determining  the  B  average,  a  grade  of  A  in  one  course  will  be  used  to  balance 
a  C  in  another,  but  an  A  grade  may  not  be  used  to  compensate  for  D,  E,  or  F  grades. 

Courses  taken  in  the  ninth  year  or  earlier  in  which  a  grade  of  D  or  lower  is  received 
may  be  repeated  to  establish  subject  credit. 

Courses  taken  after  the  ninth  year  in  which  a  grade  of  C  or  lower  is  received  may 
be  repeated  to  establish  subject  credit  or  to  improve  scholarship.  Grades  earned  in 
the  first  repetition  may  be  used  to  satisfy  scholarship:  grades  of  C  or  higher  in  addi¬ 
tional  repetitions  will  satisfy  the  subject  requirement  but  will  not  be  counted  higher 
than  a  C  in  scholarship  computation. 

Courses  may  be  repeated  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1  unit  of  the  a  to  f  pattern. 

Admission  by  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  ineligible  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  and  who  have  not 
attempted  college  work  subsequent  to  high  school  (except  during  the  summer  session 
between  high  school  graduation  and  registration  in  the  University)  may  qualify  for 
admission  by  examination. 

The  University  does  not  offer  entrance  examinations  but  accepts  the  results  of 
examinations  given  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

To  qualify  by  examination,  the  applicant  must  present  scores  in  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests.  The  three  Achievement  Tests  are  to 
include  English  composition  and  one  from  each  of  the  following  two  groups : 

1.  Social  Studies  and  Foreign  Languages. 

2.  Mathematics  and  Sciences. 

The  test  must  be  taken  after  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  grade.  The 
first  repetition  of  a  test  will  be  accepted,  but  the  verbal  and  mathematics  scores  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  must  be  from  the  same  sitting.  The  total  score  on  the  Scholas¬ 
tic  Aptitude  Test  must  be  at  least  1000;  the  scores  on  the  three  Achievement  Tests 
must  total  at  least  1650,  and  the  score  on  any  one  Achievement  Test  must  not  be  less 
than  500. 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  an  unaccredited  high  school  may  qualify  by 
examination  under  the  foregoing  rules. 
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For  admission  of  out-of  state  applicants  by  examination,  see  page  28. 

Arrangements  to  take  the  tests  should  be  made  with  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701,  or  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540.  The  fees  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  Scores  will  be 
regarded  as  official  only  if  they  are  received  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  directly  from 
the  Educational  Testing  Service. 


Test  Dates 

Saturday,  November  4,  1967 
(S.A.T.  given  in  California  only) 
Saturday,  December  2,  1967 

Saturday,  January  13,  1968  . 

Saturday,  March  2,  1968  . 

Saturday,  May  4,  1968  . 

Saturday,  July  13,  1968  . 


Application  Deadlines 
....  October  7,  1967 

.  .  .  October  28,  1967 
.  .  December  9,  1967 
.  .  .  February  3,  1968 

.  April  6,  1968 

.  June  15,  1968 


Applicants  should  arrange  to  take  the  tests  as  early  as  possible.  The  scores  of  an 
applicant  who  takes  the  tests  in  July  may  be  reported  too  late  for  consideration  for 
admission  in  the  fall;  similarly,  the  scores  of  an  applicant  who  takes  the  tests  in  Janu¬ 
ary  will  be  reported  too  late  for  consideration  for  admission  in  the  winter  and  spring 
quarters. 
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An  applicant  who  has  registered  in  a  junior  college,  a  four-year  college,  a  university, 
extension  classes  of  college  level,  or  any  comparable  institution  since  graduation  from 
high  school  is  subject  to  regulations  governing  admission  to  advanced  standing.  The 
applicant  may  not  disregard  his  college  record  and  apply  for  admission  to  freshman 
standing. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  meet  the  requirements  listed 
below.  These  requirements  apply  to  California  residents;  for  special  requirements 
for  out-of-state  applicants,  see  page  28. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
high  school  record  of  the  applicant.  All  applicants,  however,  must  present  from  the 
last  accredited  college  or  university  attended  (a)  a  statement  of  good  standing,  and 
(b)  an  academic  record  with  a  grade-point  average*  of  C  (2.0)  or  better.  If  the  record 
established  in  any  one  accredited  institution  is  below  a  C  (2.0)  average,  an  additional 
unit  and  scholarship  requirement  may  be  imposed  on  subsequent  credit  completed  to 
offset  the  deficit  incurred.  In  addition,  the  applicant  must  meet  one  of  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  An  applicant  who  was  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  in  freshman  stand¬ 
ing  (see  page  23)  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  he  has  established  an  overall  grade-point 
average  of  C  or  better. 

*  The  grade-point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  acceptable  units  attempted  into 
the  number  of  grade  points  earned  on  those  units.  Courses  completed  with  a  grade  lower  than  C  may  be 
repeated,  but  the  units  and  grade  points  count  each  time  the  course  is  taken.  Scholarship  standard  is  expressed 
by  a  system  of  grade  points  and  grade-point  averages  in  courses  acceptable  for  advanced  standing  credit 
in  the  University  of  California.  Grade  points  are  assigned  as  follows:  for  each  unit  of  A,  4  points;  B,  3 
points;  C,  2  points;  D,  1  point;  E  and  F,  no  points. 
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2.  An  applicant  who  was  ineligible  for  admission  to  the  University  in  freshman 
standing,  but  whose  only  deficiency  arose  from  not  having  studied  one  or  more  of 
the  required  high  school  subjects,  may  be  admitted  when  the  following  conditions  are 
met: 

a.  He  has  established  an  overall  grade-point  average  of  C  or  better,  and 

b.  He  has  satisfied,  by  appropriate  courses,  the  subject  requirements  for  admission 
to  freshman  standing  (see  page  24). 

Exception:  deficiencies  in  subject  requirements  will  be  waived  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  2  high  school  units  if  the  applicant  has  established  a  minimum  of  84  ac¬ 
ceptable  quarter  units  or  56  acceptable  semester  units  passed  with  a  grade-point 
average  of  2.4  or  better.  Subject  deficiencies  in  excess  of  2  units  must  be  satisfied. 

3.  An  applicant  who  was  ineligible  for  admission  to  the  University  in  freshman 
standing  because  of  low  scholarship  or  a  combination  of  low  scholarship  and  incom¬ 
plete  subject  preparation  (omission,  or  by  grades  of  D  or  lower)  may  be  admitted 
when  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  He  has  established  a  minimum  of  84  acceptable  quarter  units  or  56  acceptable 
semester  units  passed  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2.4  or  better,  and 

b.  He  has  satisfied,  by  appropriate  courses,  subject  requirements  for  admission  to 
freshman  standing  (see  page  24)  except  that  subject  deficiencies  will  be  waived  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  2  high  school  units. 

Credit  for  Work  Taken  in  Other  Colleges 

The  University  grants  unit  credit  for  courses  appropriate  to  the  curriculum  in  the 
University  that  have  been  completed  in  colleges  and  universities  accredited  by  regional 
accrediting  associations. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  of  California,  the  University 
accepts,  at  full  unit  value,  approved  transfer  courses  completed  with  satisfactory  grades 
in  the  public  junior  colleges  of  the  State.  Frequently,  students  who  intend  to  complete 
their  advanced  studies  at  the  University  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  complete 
the  first  two  years  of  their  college  course  in  one  of  the  many  excellent  California  public 
junior  colleges.  After  a  student  has  earned  70  semester  units  acceptable  toward  a  de¬ 
gree  no  further  unit  credit  will  be  granted  for  courses  completed  at  a  junior  college. 

Extension  courses  taken  at  an  institution  other  than  the  University  may  not  be 
acceptable.  The  decision  regarding  their  acceptability  rests  with  the  Office  of  Admis¬ 
sions. 


Deficiencies 

In  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  technically  ineligible  for  admission  to  the  University, 
the  Admissions  Officer  has  authority  and  responsibility  to  consider  other  evidence  of 
ability  to  pursue  University  work. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  OUT-OF-STATE  APPLICANTS 

It  has  been  necessary  to  place  some  limitation  on  enrollment  of  applicants  who  are 
not  residents  of  California,  and,  therefore,  only  those  of  exceptional  promise  will  be 
eligible  for  admission.  The  regulations  below  are  designed  to  admit  out-of-state  appli¬ 
cants  whose  standing,  as  measured  by  scholastic  records,  is  in  the  upper  half  of  those 
who  would  be  eligible  under  the  rules  for  California  residents. 
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Requirements  for  Freshman  Standing 

Graduation  from  High  School 

For  schools  outside  California,  the  University  determines  the  acceptability  of  the 
high  school  record. 

Subject  Requirements 

The  same  subject  pattern  as  for  California  residents  is  required  (see  page  24). 

Scholarship  Requirements 

The  scholarship  requirements  for  in-state  applicants  (see  page  25)  apply  to  out- 
of-state  applicants  except  that  the  applicant  must  have  maintained  a  grade-point 
average  of  3.4  or  higher  on  the  required  high  school  subjects. 

Admission  by  Examination 

Out-of-state  applicants  who  are  ineligible  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  and 
who  have  not  attempted  college  work  subsequent  to  high  school  (except  during  the 
summer  session  between  high  school  graduation  and  registration  in  the  University) 
may  qualify  for  admission  by  examination.  The  requirements  for  in-state  applicants 
(see  page  24)  apply  to  out-of-state  applicants  except  that  the  total  score  on  the  Scho¬ 
lastic  Aptitude  Test  must  be  at  least  1100  and  the  scores  on  the  three  Achievement 
Tests  must  total  at  least  1725.  The  score  on  any  one  Achievement  Test  must  not  be 
less  than  500. 

Requirements  for  Advanced  Standing 

In  addition  to  the  regular  admission  requirements  (see  page  26),  out-of-state  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  meet  the  following  regulations. 

Required  Subjects  and  Scholarship 

The  applicant  must  have  maintained  a  grade-point  average  of  2.8  or  higher  in  college 
subjects  attempted  and  acceptable  for  transfer  credit. 

The  applicant  is  expected  to  have  fulfilled  the  pattern  of  required  high  school 
subjects,  if  not  before  high  school  graduation  then  by  having  included  in  his  college 
program  the  courses  needed  to  remove  any  subject  shortages.  However,  deficiencies 
in  subject  requirements  will  be  waived  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  2  high  school 
units  if  the  applicant  presents  a  minimum  of  84  acceptable  quarter  units  passed  or  56 
acceptable  semester  units  passed  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2.8  or  higher.  Subject 
deficiencies  in  excess  of  2  units  must  be  satisfied. 

If  the  applicant  did  not  have  at  the  time  of  high  school  graduation  an  average  of  3.4 
or  higher  in  courses  satisfying  the  required  subject  pattern,  he  must  present  a  minimum 
of  84  acceptable  quarter  units  passed  or  56  acceptable  semester  units  passed  with  a 
grade-point  average  of  2.8  or  higher. 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  STATUS 

Special  students  are  students  of  mature  years  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  complete  a  satisfactory  high  school  program  or  who  have  not  completed  a  substantial 
amount  of  college  work  and  who  by  reason  of  special  attainments  may  be  prepared 
to  undertake  certain  courses  in  the  University  toward  a  definite  and  limited  objective. 
No  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  as  a  special  student,  nor  will 
an  applicant  be  admitted  directly  from  high  school.  Only  cases  of  unusual  merit  will  be 
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considered.  A  personal  interview  is  usually  required  before  final  action  in  any  indi¬ 
vidual  case  can  be  taken. 

Conditions  for  admission  are  assigned  by  the  Admissions  Officer  and  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  applicant  plans  to 
study.  Admission  is  for  a  specified  time  only  and  a  prescribed  scholarship  average 
must  be  maintained. 

An  applicant  for  special  status  must  submit  transcripts  of  record  from  all  schools 
attended  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  He  may  also  be  required  to  take  the  examination 
in  Subject  A. 

The  University  has  no  special  courses.  A  special  student  may  be  admitted  to  those 
regular  courses  for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  he  has  satisfactory  prepa¬ 
ration.  A  special  student  will  seldom  be  able  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  engineering 
and  professional  colleges  or  schools. 

An  applicant  will  not  be  admitted  to  special  status  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  as  a  regular  student. 

ADMISSION  TO  LIMITED  STATUS 

Students  in  limited  status  are  those  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  who  are  not  candidates 
for  an  advanced  degree  or  those  without  a  bachelor’s  degree  who  have  completed  a 
substantial  amount  of  college  work  with  a  satisfactory  scholarship  average  and  who 
by  reason  of  special  attainments  may  be  prepared  to  undertake  certain  courses  in  the 
University  toward  a  definite  and  limited  objective.  An  applicant  for  limited  status  must 
submit  transcripts  of  record  from  all  schools  attended  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  The 
applicant  may  also  be  required  to  take  examination  in  Subject  A. 

Conditions  for  admission  are  assigned  by  the  Admissions  Officer  and  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  applicant  plans  to  study. 
Admission  is  for  a  definite  period,  and  a  prescribed  scholarship  average  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  Students  in  limited  status  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  in  graduate  courses  (200 
series). 

An  applicant  will  not  be  admitted  to  limited  status  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  low 
scholarship  average. 

ADMISSION  OF  APPLICANTS  WITH  BACHELORS7  DEGREES 

Ordinarily,  an  applicant  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
bachelor’s  degree  granted  by  the  University  of  California  should  apply  for  admission 
to  graduate  status.  An  applicant  with  a  superior  record  may  occasionally  qualify  as 
a  student  in  limited  status  or,  after  a  complete  change  of  objective,  as  an  undergraduate 
seeking  a  second  baccalaureate.  In  either  case,  the  previous  scholarship  record  must 
be  such  as  to  indicate  very  strong  probability  of  academic  success.  Admission  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Admissions  Officer  and  of  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in 
which  the  applicant  plans  to  enroll. 

ADMISSION  OF  APPLICANTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  credentials  of  an  applicant  for  admission  from  another  country  in  either  under¬ 
graduate  or  graduate  standing  are  evaluated  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations 
governing  admission.  An  application,  official  certificates,  and  detailed  transcripts  of 
record  should  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  several  months  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  the  semester  in  which  the  applicant  hopes  to  gain  admittance.  Doing 
so  will  allow  time  for  exchange  of  necessary  correspondence  and,  if  the  applicant  is 
admitted,  will  help  him  in  obtaining  the  necessary  passport  visa. 
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An  applicant  from  another  country  whose  native  language  is  not  English  may  be 
admitted  only  after  demonstrating  that  his  command  of  English  is  sufficient  to  permit 
him  to  profit  by  instruction  in  the  University.  An  applicant  s  knowledge  of  English  is 
tested  by  an  examination  given  by  the  University.  Admission  of  an  applicant  who  fails 
to  pass  this  examination  will  be  deferred  until  he  has  acquired  the  necessary  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  English. 

A  student  from  a  country  where  the  language  is  not  English  is  given  college  credit 
in  his  own  language  and  its  literature  only  for  courses  satisfactorily  completed.  Such 
credit  will  be  allowed  only  for  courses  taken  in  his  country  at  institutions  of  college 
level,  or  for  upper  division  or  graduate  courses  taken  in  the  University  of  California 
or  in  another  English-speaking  institution  of  approved  standing. 

A  student  who  is  outside  the  United  States  and  applies  for  admission  to  the  lower 
division  of  the  College  of  Engineering  must  pass  with  satisfactory  scores  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (verbal  and  mathematics  sec¬ 
tions)  and  achievement  examinations  in  English  composition,  physics,  and  advanced 
mathematics.  If  he  does  not  present  satisfactory  scores  in  these  tests  he  will  not  be  able 
immediately  to  undertake  courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  even  though  he  is 
admitted  to  the  University.  Arrangements  to  take  the  tests  in  another  country  should 
be  made  directly  with  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540.  The  fee  for  these  examinations  should  be  sent  to  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  not  to  the  University.  The  applicant  should  request  that  his  scores 
in  the  tests  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

The  acquisition  of  health  insurance  is  a  condition  of  registration  at  the  University 
of  California  for  all  foreign  students  except  those  in  the  United  States  on  permanent 
immigration  visas.  Information  about  health  insurance  programs  available  will  be 
sent  to  foreign  students  with  the  application  for  admission.  For  some  campuses  appro¬ 
priate  application  forms  will  be  included;  on  other  campuses  the  application  is  a  part 
of  the  registration  procedure.  For  details,  see  page  41. 

Foreign  Student  Adviser 

An  adviser  is  available  to  assist  foreign  students  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
attendance  at  the  University.  It  is  urged  that  every  student  from  another  country, 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  University,  consult  the  foreign  student  adviser,  Maxwell  D. 
Epstein. 

ENGINEERING  EXAMINATIONS 

No  engineering  examinations  are  required  for  admission  to  either  the  lower  or  upper 
division  of  the  engineering  programs  at  the  University  of  California. 

ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  STATUS 

All  persons  seeking  graduate  standing  must  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  Division.  Each  applicant  must  file  two  copies  of  a  formal  application  and 
two  official  transcripts  of  his  record  from  each  college  and  university  he  has  attended. 
The  deadlines  for  application  for  admission  are:  August  1,  1967,  for  the  fall  quarter; 
November  1,  1967,  for  the  winter  quarter;  February  1,  1968,  for  the  spring  quarter. 
The  application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Division;  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93106.  The  applications  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  check,  money  order  or  bank  draft  for  $10  in  payment  of  the  application  fee. 
Payment  should  be  made  for  the  exact  amount,  and  checks,  drafts,  or  money  orders 
should  be  made  payable  to  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 
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In  order  to  be  admitted  to  graduate  status  at  the  University  of  California  students 
must  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  from  an  institution  of  acceptable  stand¬ 
ing.  The  program  of  preparation  should  be  substantially  equivalent  both  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  academic  subject  matter  and  in  scholarship  achievement  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  comparable  degree  at  the  University  of  California.  Applications  for  admis¬ 
sion  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  scholastic  qualifications  and  formal  preparation  for  the 
graduate  field  of  study. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  or  the  department  in  which  the  applicant  wishes 
to  pursue  an  advanced  degree,  may  deny  him  admission  if  his  scholastic  record  or 
his  undergraduate  program  of  study  is  judged  not  adequate  as  a  foundation  for  ad¬ 
vanced  academic  or  professional  study.  This  procedure  applies  to  all  applicants, 
whether  they  come  from  schools  or  colleges  within  the  University  of  California  or 
elsewhere.  Students  with  good  undergraduate  averages  whose  undergraduate  prepara¬ 
tion  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  University  of 
California  may  be  required  to  take  certain  courses  in  addition  to  their  degree  programs. 
Individual  departments  may  have  special  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate 
status. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates  for  higher  degrees  must  meet 
the  same  admission  requirements  as  those  who  are  prospective  candidates  for  degrees. 
They  must  be  admitted  to  a  specific  field  of  study  and  they  must  satisfy  the  Dean  that 
their  program  of  study  has  a  definite  scholarly  or  professional  purpose.  Such  students 
are  not  eligible  for  exemption  from  the  nonresident  tuition  fee. 
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Expenses,  Housing,  Awards,  Financial  Aid 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 

The  question  of  expenses  while  attending  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  is  of  importance  to  every  student.  Certain  expenses  are  common  to  all  students. 
Other  expenditures  are  optional  and  vary  considerably  according  to  differences  in 
interests. 

Although  each  student  must  determine  his  own  budget  in  keeping  with  his  needs 


and  resources,  the  University  can  provide  the  following  as  a  guide  in  computing 
average  annual  expenses : 

Room  and  board  (20  meals  a  week)  for  three  quarters  in  a  University 

residence  hall  costs  on  the  average . $  984 

An  additional  sum  should  be  budgeted  to  cover  Sunday  evening  meals 

which  are  not  provided  in  the  University  residence  halls .  55 

A  required  Residence  Hall  Association  fee  per  year  is .  12 

Registration  fees,  including  the  incidental  fee  ($219  per  year),  the  As¬ 
sociated  Students  fee  ($30  per  year),  and  the  University  Center  fee 

($18  per  year)  amount  to .  267 

Books  and  supplies  per  year  may  average .  150 

Travel .  36 

Personal  expenses,  including  clothing,  laundiy  and  cleaning,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  transportation  average  per  year  approximately .  400 

Average  annual  total . $1904 


Students  who  are  classified  as  nonresidents  pay  an  additional  $981  a  year  as  tuition. 
Board  and  room  costs  for  students  making  alternative  housing  arrangements  will,  of 
course,  vary. 

FEES 

Remittance  of  fees  by  mail  should  be  either  by  money  order,  cashier’s  check,  or 
personal  check  made  payable  to  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
mailed  to  the  Cashier’s  Office,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  California 
93106.  The  full  legal  name  of  the  student  for  whom  fees  are  being  paid  should  be 
indicated  on  the  check  or  by  separate  letter  accompanying  the  payment.  Parking  fees 
should  be  paid  separately  at  the  Cashier’s  Office. 

Application  Fee.  An  applicant  who  wishes  to  enter  the  University  must  fulfill  the 
general  requirements  for  admission.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions;  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara;  Santa  Barbara,  California 
93106.  Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $10  when  his  first 
application  is  filed.  Remittance  by  bank  draft  or  money  order  should  be  made  payable 
to  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 

Deposit  Fee.  Each  student  to  be  admitted  will  be  required  to  return  an  Acceptance 
of  Admission  form,  together  with  a  non-refundable  fee  of  $25,  which  fee  will  be 
credited  to  the  incidental  fee. 

Incidental  Fee.  The  incidental  fee  is  $73  per  quarter  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.  This  fee,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration,  covers 
certain  expenses  of  students  for  athletic  and  gymnasium  facilities  and  equipment, 
lockers,  laboratory  and  course  fees,  counseling  and  placement  services,  such  consulta¬ 
tion,  medical  advice,  and  hospital  care,  or  dispensary  treatment  as  can  be  furnished 
by  the  Student  Health  Service.  No  part  of  this  fee  is  remitted  to  those  students  who 
may  not  desire  to  make  use  of  all  or  any  of  these  privileges. 
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Student  Accident  and  Health  Plan  Fee:  A  supplemental  accident  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  plan  is  sponsored  by  Associated  Students  UCSB.  A  fee  of  $17.00  for  12  months 
coverage  is  payable  at  the  time  registration  fees  are  paid  for  Fall.  The  fee  is  $13.00 
for  9  months  coverage  for  students  entering  in  the  Winter  Quarter,  and  $9.00  for  6 
months  coverage  for  students  entering  in  the  Spring  Quarter.  Coverage  begins  ten  (10) 
days  prior  to  the  beginning  date  of  the  quarter  concerned  if  paid  in  advance.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  plan  is  automatic  unless  the  waiver  form  provided  is  signed  and  returned 
with  payment  of  registration  fees.  The  waiver  must  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
if  the  student  is  under  21  years  of  age  and  elects  not  to  be  covered  by  the  insurance. 

Tuition.  Tuition  is  free  to  every  student  who  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State 
of  California  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  opening 
dav  of  the  semester  during  which  he  proposes  to  enroll.  Every  student  who  has  not 
been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  for  said  period  is  classified  as  a  nonresident  and  is 
subject  to  payment  of  a  noresident  tuition  fee  of  $327  per  quarter.  A  student  entering 
the  University  for  the  first  time  should  read  carefully  the  rules  governing  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  residence  as  quoted  below  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  in  the  event  of  non¬ 
resident  classification  to  pay  the  required  tuition  fee.  Every  entering  student  and 
every  student  returning  to  the  University  after  an  absence  is  required  to  make  a 
Statement  as  to  Residence  on  the  day  of  registration  upon  a  form  that  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose  and  his  status  with  respect  to  residence  will  be  determined 
soon  after  registration  by  the  Attorney  in  Residence  Matters. 

Student  Center  Fee.  A  Student  Center  fee  is  charged  all  students  registered  for  6 
units  or  more.  The  fee  for  1966—67  will  be  $6  per  quarter. 

Associated  Students’  Membership  Fee.  The  student  body  membership  fee  is  $10 
per  quarter  and  is  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Parking  Fee.  A  fee  of  $25  per  year  has  been  levied  for  the  parking  of  cars  on  campus. 
A  fee  of  $1  is  charged  to  register  a  second  car  by  an  owner.  Parking  regulations  and 
fees  are  subject  to  revision. 

Deficit  Program.  A  student  programmed  for  fewer  than  6  units  is  not  required  to 
pay  the  Associated  Students’  fee.  Waivers  should  be  requested  from  the  Registrar’s 
Office  prior  to  payment  of  fees.  Students  who  change  their  programs  to  less  than  6 
units  may  request  a  refund  of  their  Associated  Students’  fee  of  $10.  This  request  must 
be  made  in  the  Registrar’s  Office  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  classes.  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Students’  membership  card  must  be  turned  in  with  this  request,  and  at  that  time 
the  student  relinquishes  the  privileges  of  an  Associated  Students  member. 

Miscellaneous  Fees  and  Refunds.  A  schedule  of  miscellaneous  fees  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject,  Student  Fees  and  Deposits,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Cashier, 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

No  claim  for  remission  of  fees  will  be  considered  unless  presented  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  fee  was  paid.  Receipts  are  issued  for  all  payments,  and  these  receipts 
should  be  retained.  Refunds  may  not  be  made  until  the  original  receipt  is  surrendered. 

All  fees  are  subject  to  revision  by  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 

RULES  GOVERNING  LEGAL  RESIDENCE 

Nonresident  Tuition  Fee.  Students  who  have  not  been  bona  fide  residents  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  more  than  one  year  immediately  prior  to  the  opening  day  of  the  quarter  in 
which  they  register  are  charged,  along  with  other  fees,  a  tuition  fee  of  $327  for  the 
quarter.  (Government  Code  Section  244  and  Education  Code  Sections  23054,  23055 
and  23057.)  Legal  residence  is  the  combination  of  physical  presence  and  the  intention 
of  making  the  State  one’s  permanent  home.  New  and  returning  students  are  required 
to  fill  out  a  Statement  of  Legal  Residence,  a  form  that  is  issued  at  the  time  of  regis- 
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tration.  Their  status  is  determined  by  the  Attorney  in  Residence  Matters,  590  Uni¬ 
versity  Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley  94720,  or  by  his  deputy  in  the  Regis¬ 
trar’s  Office.  All  correspondence  concerning  residence  should  be  addressed  to  that 
official  as  he  has  the  sole  authority  to  determine  residence  classification. 

The  attention  of  the  following  students  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  presence  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  more  than  one  year  does  not,  in  itself,  entitle  them  to  resident  classification: 
(1)  Those  under  22,  whose  parents  are  not  California  residents;  (2)  Veterans  who  were 
not  California  residents  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  Armed  Forces;  (3)  Alien  students 
who  first  must  qualify  for  permanent  residence  status  according  to  the  applicable  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Exemption  from  payment  of  the  tuition  fee  may  be  granted  to  the 
unmarried  minor  whose  parent  is  in  the  active  military  service  of  the  United  States 
and  is  stationed  in  California  on  the  opening  day  of  the  quarter  for  which  the  minor 
registers. 

Those  classified  incorrectly  as  residents  are  subject  to  reclassification  as  nonresi¬ 
dents.  If  incorrect  classification  resulted  from  false  or  concealed  facts,  the  student  is 
subject  to  University  discipline  and  is  required  to  pay  all  back  fees  he  would  have 
been  charged  as  a  nonresident.  Resident  students  who  become  nonresidents  must 
immediately  notify  the  Attorney  in  Residence  Matters  or  his  deputy.  Application  for 
a  change  in  classification  with  respect  to  a  previous  quarter  is  not  received  under  any 
circumstances. 

Part  of  the  fees  may  be  refunded  to  students  who  withdraw  before  the  end  of  any 
quarter.  A  separate  circular,  Student  Fees  and  Deposits,  gives  information  on  refunds. 
This  circular  is  available  from  the  Cashier. 

HOUSING 

After  applicants  have  applied  for  admission  to  the  University,  students  who  do  not 
live  in  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives  or  friends  may  obtain  assistance  in  locating 
living  accommodations  through  the  Office  of  Housing  Services.  The  various  types  of 
housing  available  to  students  are:  campus  residence  halls,  apartments,  duplexes, 
sororities  and  fraternities,  and  room  and  board  assignments. 

Residence  Halls 

There  are  accommodations  for  2,062  single  students  in  residence  halls  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  San  Nicolas  and  Santa  Cruz  Halls  house  women  students,  Anacapa  and  San 
Miguel  Halls  house  men  students,  and  Santa  Rosa  Hall  is  coeducational.  All  resident 
students  eat  in  De  la  Guerra  or  Ortega  Dining  Commons  located  near  the  residence 
halls.  The  price  per  academic  year  (Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters)  for  room  and 
board  (20  meals  per  week)  is  $984.  The  majority  of  the  rooms  are  for  two  students. 
Rooms  are  furnished  with  single  beds,  pillows,  linens,  dressers,  chairs,  bookcases  and 
desks.  Blankets,  bedspreads,  towels  and  study  lamps  are  supplied  by  the  students. 
The  residence  halls  are  closed  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess  and  between  quarters. 
Group  life  in  the  residence  halls  provides  an  opportunity  for  democratic  living  and  is 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  educational  experiences  of  the  student.  Special  efforts 
are  made  to  provide  leadership  experiences  for  the  residents. 

Accommodations  with  Private  Householders 

The  types  of  housing  available  in  the  neighboring  area  for  students  who  do  not 
live  on  the  campus  are  as  follows: 

1.  Room  and  board:  $300-$420  per  person  each  quarter. 

2.  Exchange:  Rooms  in  private  homes  where  students  work  approximately  15  hours 
per  week  in  exchange  for  room  and  board. 
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3.  Apartments:  $135-$210  per  person  each  quarter.  All  freshmen  women  students 
must  live  in  approved  supervised  housing.  Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  women  stu¬ 
dents  must  live  in  approved  housing  and  may  not  live  in  apartment  buildings  where 
single  men  reside.  Lists  of  approved  apartments  for  men  and  women  students  are 
maintained  in  the  Office  of  Housing  Services. 

4.  International  House,  Cooperative:  $75  per  month. 

Accommodations  for  Married  Students 

There  are  250  University  operated  apartments  located  near  the  campus.  These 
units  are  unfurnished,  except  for  a  stove  and  refrigerator,  and  rent  for  $80-$  100  per 
month,  including  utilities. 

Other  housing  is  available  in  Isla  Vista,  Goleta  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  Office 
of  Housing  Services  maintains  a  bulletin  board  and  file  with  current  rentals  which 
include  apartments,  duplexes  and  houses. 

Sororities  and  Fraternities 

The  nine  sororities  and  eleven  fraternities  own  or  lease  houses  near  the  campus 
and  provide  lodging  and  meals  for  their  members  (see  section  on  student  activities). 

General  Information 

Listings  of  current  approved  privately-owned  housing  are  available  to  any  student 
who  desires  to  call  in  person  at  the  Office  of  Housing  Services.  It  is  recommended 
that  living  arrangements  be  made  by  the  student  directly  with  the  householder  rather 
than  by  mail.  There  should  be  a  clear  understanding  by  both  parties,  preferably  in 
writing,  as  to  rental  prices,  intended  length  of  stay,  charges  to  be  made  during  vaca¬ 
tion  periods,  etc.  When  an  accommodation  is  engaged,  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
will  remain  the  entire  quarter  or  academic  year,  depending  upon  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  The  approved  apartments  are  located  in  Isla  Vista,  adjacent  to  the  west 
edge  of  the  campus;  in  Goleta,  two  miles  from  the  campus;  and  in  Santa  Barbara, 
ten  miles  from  the  campus.  Public  buses  run  on  a  regular  schedule  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  the  campus  and  the  fare  is  30  cents  each  way. 

Advice  and  more  information  about  living  accommodations  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Office  of  Housing  Services,  Administration  Building.  Applications  for 
admission  and  housing  are  accepted  October  1  through  March  1  for  the  fall  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  following  year.  Housing  information  request  cards  are  sent  out  with  the 
admission  materials  from  the  Admissions  Office  and  must  be  returned  to  the  Admis¬ 
sions  Office.  This  card  is  date-stamped  and  directed  to  the  Office  of  Housing  Services. 
The  date  of  receipt  of  the  request  card  in  the  Admissions  Office  will  determine  the 
official  date  of  application  on  which  priority  is  based.  Early  application  is  encouraged 
because  rooms  on  the  campus  are  reserved  in  chronological  order  and  campus  space 
is  limited. 

PARKING 

Students,  faculty,  and  staff  members  parking  their  cars  on  campus  are  required  to 
pay  an  annual  parking  fee,  set  at  $25  for  1967-68.  These  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  parking  areas.  Students  living  in  campus  residence 
halls  may  park  their  cars  only  in  designated  areas.  Freshmen,  sophomore  and  junior 
students  living  off-campus  within  one  mile  of  the  campus  boundary  are  not  permitted 
to  purchase  parking  permits  for  automobiles  or  motorcycles.  In  successive  years  this 
regulation  will  probably  also  apply  to  seniors,  until  finally  no  undergraduate  students 
living  within  one  mile  of  UCSB  will  be  permitted  to  purchase  parking  decals. 
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Scholarships 

A  number  of  scholarships,  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,650  but  averaging  $450  per 
year,  are  available  to  entering  undergraduate  students,  as  well  as  to  those  already 
in  attendance.  Most  scholarships  are  awarded  competitively  on  the  basis  of  high  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  with  the  amount  of  the  stipend  based  on  the  student’s  financial 
need.  In  cases  where  the  student’s  established  financial  need  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  scholarship,  the  award  may  be  supplemented  by  additional  scholarship  funds  or 
the  offer  of  a  loan  and/or  part-time  work.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Government  is 
making  a  number  of  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  available  to  students  having 
exceptional  financial  need. 

Each  year  a  number  of  Regents  and  President’s  Scholarships  will  be  awarded.  All 
applicants  for  scholarships  will  be  considered  for  these  awards. 

Regents  Scholarships  are  awarded  for  periods  of  two  or  four  years  to  entering  fresh¬ 
men  and  juniors  (resident  students  and  those  transferring  from  other  institutions). 
These  awards  are  based  on  demonstrated  academic  achievement  and  promise,  regard¬ 
less  of  financial  need.  (No  financial  assistance  will  be  given  to  a  student  who  has  not 
filed  a  Parents’  Confidential  Statement.)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Chancellor. 

The  deadline  for  filing  applications  is  February  15  for  the  following  academic  year. 
Transcripts  of  high  school  record  through  first  semester  of  senior  year  must  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Financial  Aids  Office,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia  93106. 

Information  about  fellowships  for  graduate  students  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  aid  combined  with  the  above  scholarship  offers,  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  considered  throughout  the  year  for  the  following: 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

Beginning  fall  1966,  UCSB  will  make  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  available 
to  undergraduate  students  with  exceptional  financial  need  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  continue  their  education  and  who  show  evidence  of  academic  or  creative 
promise.  Grants  will  range  from  $200  to  $800  a  year.  These  grants,  which  are  renew¬ 
able  for  four  years  for  full-time  students  in  good  standing,  will  be  awarded  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  grants  and/or  long-term  loans. 

College  Work/Study  Opportunities 

Deserving  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  from  low-income  families  may 
have  part-time  employment  while  attending  college.  These  jobs  are  created  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  UCSB’s  participation  in  the  Federal  Government’s  College  Work/Study  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Under  this  program,  an  eligible  entering  student  may  be  guaranteed  either  an 
on-campus  or  off-campus  job  which  would  provide  up  to  15  hours  per  week  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  school  year  and  40  hours  per  week  during  vacation  periods.  Par¬ 
ticipating  students  should  be  able  to  earn  a  major  portion  of  their  educational  expenses 
at  prevailing  wage  rates.  These  jobs  coupled  with  long-term  loans  and  scholarships 
in  a  financial  aid  “package”  will  enable  eligible  students  to  attend  this  campus  of  the 
University  with  little  or  no  additional  financial  assistance. 

Although  priority  is  still  given  to  those  students  from  low-income  families  who  can 
make  little,  if  any,  contribution  toward  college  expenses,  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  has  liberalized  the  Work/Study  Program  so  that  jobs  may  be  offered  to  any 
student  who  has  proven  financial  need. 
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Applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Financial  Aids  Office,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93106. 

Loans 

The  Federal  Government,  Board  of  Regents,  various  organizations,  and  individuals 
have  contributed  toward  the  creation  of  several  undergraduate  and  graduate  loan 
funds.  The  gifts  for  this  purpose  are  administered  by  the  University  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  donors  and  the  administrative  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

Students  eligible  for  National  Defense  Student  Loans  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000  per 
academic  year.  These  loans  are  interest  free  while  the  borrowers  remain  in  school,  and 
carry  simple  interest  of  3  per  cent  per  year  during  the  repayment  period.  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  are  available  to  students  from  families  in  middle  or  upper  income 
brackets  who  do  not  qualify  for  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program. 

Students  in  good  standing  who  are  facing  financial  emergencies  may  inquire  at  the 
Financial  Aids  Office  about  short-term  loans.  Loans  are  available  from  the  following 
funds: 

California  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  Loan  Fund 

Mary  L.  Cheadle  Emergency  Loan  Fund  for  Foreign  Students 

International  Friendship  Fund 

Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

David  Gray,  Jr.,  Loan  Fund 

Willis  Edwin  Leonard  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Ednah  Rich  Morse  Loan  Fund 

Isabelle  Price  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Santa  Barbara  County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  Foreign  Students  Loan  Fund 

Santa  Barbara  Senior  Loan  Fund 

Ericson-Wemer  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Warren  E.  Schutt  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Pioneer  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund 

Laura  E.  Settle  California  Retired  Teachers  Association  Loan  Fund 

Elias  Hick  and  Edward  Barnes  Jones  Foreign  Students  Loan  Fund 

Regents  Loan  Fund 

Los  Rancheros  Pobres  Loan  Fund 

Marvin  M.  Appel  Scholarship  Fund 

Yves  Manon  Surcouf  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Jody  Thoele  Memorial  Fund 

Dr.  Paul  Perigord  Loan  Fund 

Anna  Vishanoff  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Avery-Clay  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

John  Lalia  Conway  and  Floralyn  Cadwell  Conway  Scholarship  Fund 

Further  information  and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aids 
Office,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93106. 

Small  short-term  loans  are  also  available  for  undergraduates  in  the  Associated  Stu¬ 
dents’  Business  Office. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 

Grants-in-Aid  consisting  of  monies  to  help  defray  expenses  of  students  have  been 
donated  by  the  Affiliates  of  the  University  and  other  interested  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  community.  These  funds  are  usually  for  no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  Inci¬ 
dental  Fee  and  are  often  designated  for  students  studying  in  special  fields  of  endeavor. 
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Students  interested  in  and  qualifying  for  such  assistance  should  contact  the  depart¬ 
mental  office  of  their  major  field  of  study  or  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  for  information. 

Also,  funds  have  been  donated  by  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults  and  Hillside  House  for  the  study  of,  and  work  with,  cerebral 
palsied  children,  and  these  funds  have  been  allotted  to  a  number  of  students  profes¬ 
sionally  interested  in  the  field  of  speech  correction. 


PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  prizes  are  available  to  students 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  donors.  Information  about  these 
competitions  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  campus  newspaper. 


Honor  Copy  of  La  Cumbre 
Outstanding  Man  Student  Award 
Outstanding  Woman  Student  Award 
Honor  Keys 

Associated  Students  President’s  Awards 
Dictionary  Awards,  1967 
Music  Awards 

Warren  E.  Schutt  Memorial  Award 
Mortar  Board  Award 


Alumni  Association  Awards 
Chi  Omega  Social  Sciences  Award 
Genevieve  Haight  Memorial  Award 
McRary  Memorial  Prize  in  Chemistry 
Women’s  Physical  Education  Club  Award 
Francis  Price  Award  in  Hispanic  Studies 
Outstanding  Senior  Women,  AWS 
Outstanding  Lower  Division  Man 
Outstanding  Lower  Division  Woman 


HONORS  AT  ENTRANCE 

All  entering  freshmen  are  considered  for  Honors  at  Entrance  on  the  basis  of  their 
high  school  records.  Honors  recognition  at  the  time  of  admission  is  given  to  entering 
freshman  students  with  outstanding  high  school  scholastic  records.  Certificates  are 
presented  to  the  Honors  recipients  shortly  after  registration  in  the  University. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  completed  their  fields  of  concentration  with  distinction  and  who 
have  general  records  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Honors,  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  Prizes  are  recommended  for  graduation  with  honors,  high  honors,  or  highest 
honors. 

Honors  at  Graduation  will  be  based  on  the  following  grade  point  requirements,  and 
will  be  granted  with  the  consent  of  the  candidate’s  major  department. 

Required  quarters  in  residence  and  grade  point 
averages  at  the  University  of  California 

12  quarters  9-11  quarters  6-8  quarters 

Highest  Honors  3.60  3.65  3.75 

High  Honors  3.30  3.40  3.50 

Honors  3.00  3.10  3.25 

The  number  of  quarters  will  be  determined  by  dividing  the  total  University  of 
California  units  earned  (including  summer  session  units,  but  excluding  University  of 
California  Extension)  by  15.  A  minimum  of  90  units  earned  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  be  required  for  consideration  for  Honors  at  Graduation.  All  transfer  students 
will  be  required  to  have  a  transfer  grade  point  average  of  3.0  to  be  eligible  for  consid¬ 
eration  for  Honors. 
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STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

A  Student  Health  Service,  staffed  by  qualified  professional  personnel  and  equipped 
with  modern  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities,  is  maintained  by  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Santa  Barbara.  Its  purpose  is  to  conserve  time  for  classwork  and  studies  by  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  the  majority  of  injuries  and  illnesses  which  students  might 
incur  during  their  enrollment  on  the  Santa  Barbara  campus.  In  addition,  all  required 
medical  evaluations  are  performed  at  the  Health  Center,  one  of  which  is  the  evalua¬ 
tion  necessary  for  all  students  entering  for  the  first  time  or  returning  after  an  absence 
of  one  quarter  or  more,  or  after  having  discontinued  school  because  of  illness. 

Each  student  registering  in  the  fall  quarter  and  continuing  through  the  winter  and 
spring  quarters,  and  each  student  registering  in  the  winter  or  spring  quarter  may,  at 
need,  have  such  medical  care  as  the  Student  Health  Service  is  staffed  and  equipped  to 
provide  from  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  student  first  registers  during  the 
academic  year  to  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  in  which  he  is  registered,  or  to  the  date 
of  official  withdrawal  from  the  University.  Additional  service  may  be  provided  for 
seven  days  after  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the 
Student  Health  Service.  Any  prospective  registrant  who  receives  health  service  and 
who  fails  to  complete  registration  for  that  quarter  shall  be  required  to  pay  toward  the 
cost  of  the  service  rendered  him  up  to  the  amount  of  the  incidental  fee. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  Student  Health  Center  does  not  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  medical  care.  The  services  are  limited  by  the  staff  and  facilities  available  on 
campus. 

The  student  Health  Center  services  are  supplemented  by  the  student  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance  Plan  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Students  UCSB.  The  plan  pro¬ 
vides  benefits  for  certain  medical  expenses  on  a  schedule  and  co-insurance  basis,  up 
to  $5,000.  A  descriptive  brochure,  application  form,  and/or  waiver  of  supplemental 
student  health  insurance  plan  will  be  mailed  to  all  students  prior  to  the  payment  of 
fees.  In  case  of  injury  or  illness,  the  student  should,  whenever  physically  possible,  first 
report  to  the  campus  Student  Health  Center. 

Participation  in  the  plan  is  required  of  all  registered  students  unless  the  waiver  form 
provided  is  signed  and  returned  at  the  time  of  payment  of  registration  fees. 

It  is  recommended  that  prospective  students  have  existing  physical  defects  corrected 
prior  to  enrollment  at  Santa  Barbara.  The  Student  Health  Service  will  be  unable  to 
assume  responsibility  for  treatment  of  abnormalities  present  at  the  time  of  admission, 
or  for  visual  or  dental  defects. 

The  student  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Health  Service  may  supplement 
but  does  not  supplant  the  family  physician.  Full  and  mutual  cooperation  is  encouraged 
between  student,  Student  Health  Service,  and  the  family  physician. 

STUDENT  COUNSELING 

The  counseling  program  at  Santa  Barbara  gives  attention  to  the  individual  needs 
and  capabilities  of  all  students. 

Students  who  contemplate  attending  the  University  may  receive  advice  from  the 
deans  and  department  chairmen.  After  admission  the  student  is  assigned  an  academic 
adviser  by  his  department  chairman.  The  student  must  consult  his  adviser  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  all  curricular  matters  and  program  planning. 

The  Dean  of  Students  and  his  staff  are  availablr  for  discussion  and  advice  in  regard 
to  general  orientation  to  college  life,  study  techniques,  study  loads,  social  problems, 
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housing,  employment,  loans,  scholarships,  vocational  planning,  and  personal  problems. 
The  Foreign  Student  Adviser  is  available  for  special  consultation  in  the  Dean’s  office. 

Through  the  Counseling  Center,  students  are  provided  professional  assistance  in 
educational  and  vocational  planning,  and  with  personal  problems  that  might  be  a 
deterrent  to  the  student’s  progress  in  the  University. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  is  responsible  for  the  general  cur¬ 
ricula  followed  by  all  students  in  that  college.  He  counsels  students  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  organization  of  majors,  changes  in  majors,  and  the  general  education  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Education  Advising  Office  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  provides  advice 
and  counsel  regarding  all  graduate  programs  in  Education  including  credential  require¬ 
ments  as  specified  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Undergraduate  students  are 
assisted  in  the  choice  of  suitable  major  and  minor  areas  of  study  to  meet  credential 
specifications.  Students  are  alerted  to  the  existence  of  several  services  available  at 
UCSB  that  often  prove  helpful  to  future  teachers.  Detailed  information  regarding  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  and  planning  of  a  projected  graduate  program  is  handled  by  this 
office. 

Orientation  Programs 

A  voluntary  summer  program  of  orientation,  testing,  counseling,  and  pre-enrollment 
is  conducted  jointly  by  the  Counseling  Center,  Dean  of  Letters  and  Science,  and  the 
Dean  of  Students.  All  new  students  and  their  parents  are  invited  to  attend  one  of  a 
series  of  two-day  orientation  clinics  designed  to  acquaint  participants  with  the  cam¬ 
pus  and  reduce  the  confusion  attendant  with  beginning  college.  Participants  live  in 
University  residence  halls  during  the  clinic. 

A  two-day  freshman  camp  is  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Students  before  each  fall 
quarter.  This  is  a  voluntary  program  which  introduces  the  new  student  to  faculty 
members,  student  leaders,  typical  faculty  lectures,  and  small  class-like  discussions 
which  assist  in  preparing  the  student  for  his  University  experience.  Newly-admitted 
students  are  invited  to  participate  in  this  program  which  is  held  on  the  campus. 

Many  orientation  activities  are  held  on  the  campus  in  the  week  before  classes  begin 
each  fall.  Many  of  these  are  required  activities,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Schedule  of  Classes.  Other  orientation  activities  are  held  each  quarter,  sponsored 
either  by  the  Associated  Students  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

During  the  summer  there  is  a  six-week  orientation  program  designed  especially  for 
new  foreign  students. 

INFORMATION  FOR  VETERANS  AND  VETERANS7  DEPENDENTS 

Veterans  and  children  of  disabled  or  deceased  veterans  eligible  for  Federal  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  should  obtain  an  authorization  certificate  from  the  United  States  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Regional  Office  at  49  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco  94103,  or 
1380  South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90073.  This  certificate 
should  be  filed  at  the  time  of  registration  with  the  Dean  of  Students,  3117  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building.  State  veterans  and  veterans’  dependents  may  obtain  authorization 
from  the  State  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Division  of  Educational  Assistance, 
P.  O.  Box  1559,  Sacramento  95807;  or  350  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco  94102;  or 
1736  Westwood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  90024.  State  veterans  and  veterans’  depend¬ 
ents  will  report  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  where  they  may  obtain  defer¬ 
ment  of  fees. 

All  veterans  and  veterans’  dependents  should  be  prepared  to  maintain  themselves 
financially  for  a  period  of  from  60  to  75  days  pending  receipt  of  their  first  subsistence 
checks. 
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SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Matters  relating  to  the  deferment  of  students  eligible  under  Selective  Service  are 
handled  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Administration  Building.  Certifica¬ 
tions  regarding  enrollment,  class  standing  and  other  pertinent  information  will  be 
submitted  to  the  student’s  Selective  Service  Board  upon  request.  To  be  considered 
for  deferment  by  Selective  Service,  the  student  must  be  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  instruction — either  undergraduate  or  graduate. 

Undergraduate 

For  most  courses  of  study  the  Selective  Service  System  expects  completion  of  a 
degree  within  four  years  from  the  time  the  student  graduated  from  high  school.  This 
includes  not  only  the  period  of  time  spent  at  UCSB  but  also  time  spent  at  junior 
colleges  or  other  collegiate  institutions.  To  spend  more  than  four  years  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  and  with  a  continuous  deferment,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  have  verified 
the  fact  that  his  course  of  instruction  requires  more  than  four  years  to  complete. 
Required  noncredit  courses  such  as  Subject  A  can  be  counted  as  part  of  a  student’s 
study  load,  but  grades  in  such  a  course  will  not  be  used  in  ranking.  Pass-Fail  courses 
and  courses  with  no  grade  reported  (N)  by  an  instructor  will  also  be  considered  this 
way.  Incomplete  grades  (I)  will  be  counted  as  “F,”  for  ranking  purposes.  Twelve  (12) 
units  per  quarter  is  the  minimum  to  be  considered  a  full-time  student  and  to  be  ranked, 
but  obviously  a  student  will  have  to  average  at  least  15  units  per  quarter  to  make 
“normal”  progress  and  to  graduate  within  four  years.  Ranking  will  be  done  at  the 
end  of  each  academic  year.  For  deferment  purposes  a  freshman  or  first  year  student 
should  rank  in  the  top  half  of  his  class,  second  year  students  should  rank  in  the  top 
two  thirds  of  their  class,  and  third  and  fourth  year  students  should  rank  in  the  top 
three  fourths  of  their  class.  If  you  do  not  expect  this  class  rank  you  should  take  the 
Selective  Service  Qualification  Test  and  score  at  least  70. 

Graduate 

Students  intending  to  enter  graduate  school  should  rank  in  the  top  quarter  of  their 
senior  year  or  score  at  least  80  on  the  Selective  Service  Qualification  Test. 

The  departmental  graduate  adviser  will  determine  whether  a  graduate  student  is 
a  full-time  student.  The  general  requirement  is  that  the  student  must  be  in  residence, 
actually  spend  full-time  on  his  studies,  and  meet  the  criteria  generally  applied  for 
“normal  progress” — that  is,  two  years  or  less  for  the  master’s  degree,  and  five  years 
or  less  for  the  doctor’s  degree  (including  time  spent  working  toward  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree,  if  taken). 

Students  desiring  deferment  on  the  basis  of  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  program 
should  consult  the  Department  of  Military  Science, 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

Student  Part-Time  Employment 

The  faculty  expects  a  student  to  devote  the  major  part  of  his  time  to  his  studies. 
Although  many  students  plan  to  earn  part  or  all  of  their  expenses,  it  is  strongly  ad¬ 
vised  that  students  attempt  no  outside  employment  until  they  have  made  satisfactory 
adjustments  to  the  demands  of  their  academic  work  and  of  university  life.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  are  able  to  carry  an  average  program  and  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  of  outside 
work  without  jeopardizing  scholarship,  health,  or  participation  in  college  activities. 
It  is  recommended  that  loiverclassmen  plan  to  work  no  more  than  fifteen  hours  a 
week.  Outside  employment  should  be  reduced  or  discontinued  if  it  interferes  with 
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academic  work,  since  the  student’s  first  responsibility  is  to  his  studies.  Applications 
for  part-time  work  are  made  through  the  Placement  Office,  Room  1325H,  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building. 

If  a  student  is  largely  self-supporting  or  not  in  good  health,  he  must  consider  at 
the  outset  that  more  than  the  minimal  number  of  quarters  may  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  degree. 

A  student  should  not  arrange  for  employment  until  his  academic  program  is  planned 
for  the  quarter.  If  his  program  does  not  permit  regular  working  hours  throughout  the 
quarter,  the  student  should  seek  employment  of  shorter  duration  or  irregular  hours 
which  may  be  fitted  into  his  program.  There  are  part-time  jobs  available  for  women 
and  men;  however,  it  is  not  always  possible  at  the  time  of  registration  to  place  each 
student  desiring  employment. 

Men  and  women  students  interested  in  working  part-time  must  register  with  the 
Placement  Office.  There  are  opportunities  for  various  types  of  employment,  including 
work  on  an  exchange  basis  for  board  and  room. 

Educational  Placement  Service 

The  Educational  Placement  Service  recommends  graduates,  students,  and  former 
students  for  teaching,  administrative,  supervisory  and  research  positions  in  univer¬ 
sities,  colleges,  junior  colleges,  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

No  fee  is  charged  matriculated  students  or  former  students  of  regular  sessions  or 
graduates  of  the  University  of  California;  there  is  no  expense  to  school  officials  seek¬ 
ing  teachers  or  administrators  through  this  office,  which  is  located  in  Room  1325, 
Administration  Building. 

The  Educational  Placement  Service  registers  candidates  and  assembles  informa¬ 
tion  into  confidential  files  concerning  the  background,  training,  and  professional 
experience  in  order  to  match  qualifications  of  candidates  with  specifications  of 
available  positions.  Placement  Interviewers  counsel  candidates,  communicate  with 
employers,  arrange  interviews,  and  recommend  the  best  available  candidates,  con¬ 
sidering  former  students  as  well  as  those  currently  graduating.  In  assisting  qualified 
candidates  to  obtain  permanent  employment  or  promotion  in  the  work  for  which  they 
have  prepared  themselves,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  recommend  only  those 
persons  who  are  considered  to  be  fully  qualified. 

All  candidates  for  positions  are  expected  to  reimburse  the  Placement  Office  for  tele¬ 
phone  messages  and  telegrams  found  necessary  by  Placement  Interviewers  in  transac¬ 
tions  in  behalf  of  the  students. 

Student  and  Alumni  Placement  Center 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  Student  and  Alumni  Placement  Center,  a  staff  of 
professional  interviewers  is  available  for  consultation  and  guidance  on  career  planning 
and  placement. 

Candidates  for  a  degree,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  are  urged  to  register  as  soon 
as  possible  in  their  last  year  in  order  that  they  may  be  referred  well  in  advance  of 
graduation  to  employers  from  business,  industry  and  government.  Such  referrals  may 
involve  off-campus  interviews  at  plant  headquarters  or  on-campus  interviews  by  em¬ 
ployer  representatives  who  visit  the  Placement  Office  annually  from  October  through 
May.  All  majors  are  offered  a  wide  range  of  career  opportunities. 

This  service  is  available  to  all  regularly  enrolled  students  of  the  University,  their 
spouses,  and  alumni  of  the  University  who  are  unemployed  or  who  desire  career  relo¬ 
cation.  The  Student  and  Alumni  Placement  Center  is  located  in  Room  1325,  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS 

The  undergraduate  student  self-government  is  organized  and  administered  by  the 
Associated  Students.  All  undergraduates  hold  membership  by  virtue  of  paying  the 
required  ASUCSB  membership  fee  at  registration.  The  organization  consists  of  the 
Associated  Students  Legislative  Council  which  directs  the  work  of  the  many  commit¬ 
tees  and  boards.  It  provides  a  spectrum  of  cultural  and  social  activities  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enrichment  of  the  undergraduate’s  college  experience. 

Members  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associated  Students,  to  a 
subscription  to  the  campus  newspaper,  El  Gaucho,  and  to  a  free  copy  of  the  yearbook, 
La  Cumbre.  Other  benefits  include  free  admissions  to  athletic  events,  reduced  admis¬ 
sions  to  dramatic,  social,  and  similar  events  which  are  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Associated  Students. 

The  Association  offices  are  located  in  the  University  Center.  The  Associated  Students 
Executive  Director’s  Office  supervises  the  business  operations  of  the  Association  and 
also  offers  a  variety  of  services  such  as  check  cashing,  health  insurance,  and  small 
short-term  loans. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CENTER 

The  University  Center  is  the  focal  point  for  the  out-of-class  life  of  the  campus.  It 
serves  as  a  gathering  place  for  students,  faculty,  alumni,  affiliates,  and  townspeople. 
The  Center  provides  many  services  to  the  campus  community  which  gather  around 
a  program  designed  to  influence  the  cultural  and  intellectual  lives  of  students.  The 
Center  offers  every  student  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  and  enjoy  a  wide  variety 
of  activities.  These  range  from  educational,  social,  and  recreational  to  service  projects, 
allowing  each  student  an  opportunity  to  develop  qualities  of  responsibility  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  helping  to  plan  and  implement  them.  Within  the  Center  are  located  the 
Campus  Bookstore,  a  coffee  shop  and  dining  room,  music  listening  rooms,  art  studios, 
conference  rooms,  lounges,  program  areas,  and  other  facilities  incident  to  student  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  campus. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Student  Organizations.  The  major  student  organizations  include  the  Associated 
Students,  the  Associated  Women  Students,  and  departmental  and  class  organizations. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  offers  opportunity 
for  membership  in  many  national  honorary  professional  fraternities,  national  and  local 
service  organizations,  and  special-interest  groups.  There  are  six  academic  honorary 
organizations  and  nine  honorary  service  organizations  as  listed  below.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  number  of  departmental  clubs  not  listed. 


Honorary  Organizations 
Cal  Club  (Intercampus) 

Delta  Sigma  Rho-Tau  Kappa  Alpha 
(Forensics) 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Honorary  Service  Organizations 

Block  C  (Lettermen) 

Blue  Key  National  (Upperclassmen) 
Chimes  (Junior  Women) 

Colonel’s  Coeds  (R.O.T.C.  support) 
Mortar  Board  (Senior  Women) 


Mu  Phi  Epsilon  (Women’s  Music) 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  (History) 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Political  Science) 
Scabbard  and  Blade  (Military  Science) 

Honey  Bears  (Women’s  Hostess  Group) 
Phrateres  (All  WTomen) 

Spurs  (Sophomore  Women) 

Squires  (Sophomore  Men) 
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Residence  Hall  Organizations.  Students  in  University-owned  residence  halls  are  or¬ 
ganized  in  living  groups  and  conduct  social,  recreational,  and  cultural  activities  for 
their  members.  All  these  organizations  are  integrated  by  means  of  a  Residence  Hall  As¬ 
sociation.  Student  government  at  this  level  is  coordinated  with  the  Associated  Students 
through  participation  of  Residence  Halls  Association  Legislature  members  on  appro¬ 
priate  Associated  Student  committees  and  boards. 

Isla  Vista  League.  The  IV  League  is  an  organization  of  students  living  in  the 
privately-owned,  supervised  residence  halls,  located  adjacent  to  the  campus.  Each 
hall  is  organized  into  living  groups  and  through  them  or  the  IV  League  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  facets  of  campus  life.  Social,  recreational,  and 
cultural  activities  are  organized  by  the  League  or  individual  living  groups  for  their 
members. 

Sororities  and  Fraternities.  There  are  nine  national  sororities  and  eleven  national 
fraternities.  These  function  through  the  Panhellenic  Council  and  the  Interfraternity 
Council  respectively.  New  women  students  may  apply  for  Fall  Rush  after  June  1,  1966. 
The  deadline  for  return  of  completed  application  forms  will  be  given  on  application 
material.  Further  information  about  these  organizations  may  be  secured  from  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Student  Activities.  The  Associated  Students  sponsors  the  publication  of  a  newspaper, 
a  yearbook,  a  student  directory,  debating,  radio  programs,  speech  contests,  speakers, 
dramatics,  a  dance  concert,  musical  productions,  assembly  programs,  and  special  pro¬ 
grams  of  dances,  picnics,  and  forums  as  well  as  a  variety  of  community  service  projects. 

Eligibility  for  Office  in  Student  Organizations.  In  order  to  be  a  candidate  for  office, 
or  to  maintain  an  office,  a  student  must  have  a  total  scholastic  average  of  at  least  a 
grade  C,  and  must  have  earned  at  least  a  grade  C  average  the  previous  quarter  and 
carry  a  program  of  no  less  than  12  units,  unless  practice  teaching  is  a  part  of  the 
program. 

STUDENT  MAIL 

Any  student  may  rent  the  locked  mail  boxes  available  in  the  University  Branch 
Post  Office  located  in  the  University  Center.  Mail  may  be  received  temporarily  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Delivery,  University  Branch,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93107,  until  a  post  office 
box  is  obtained.  Application  for  a  box  may  be  made  prior  to  enrollment  by  applying  to 
the  University  Branch  Post  Office,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93107.  Rates  are:  35^  per 
quarter  or  $1.40  per  year. 

Students  living  off  campus  may  prefer  to  have  their  mail  sent  directly  to  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  which  case  they  should  use  the  proper  street  address,  city  and  ZIP  Code. 

Services  available  at  UCSB  Branch  Post  Office  include  selling  stamps  and  money 
orders,  mailing  insured  and  other  packages  and  handling  all  kinds  of  mail. 
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REGISTRATION 

Each  student  must  register  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  at  the 
time  appointed  for  that  purpose,  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  Registration  pro¬ 
cedure  includes:  payment  of  fees;  the  completion  of  registration  forms;  enrollment 
in  courses;  clearance  with  certain  offices  as  indicated  in  registration  and  enrollment 
instructions;  and  presentation  of  the  completed  packet  to  the  Registrar. 

Failure  to  register  within  the  prescribed  time  limit  (see  pages  5—9)  is  certain  to 
cause  difficulty  in  the  making  of  a  satisfactory  program  and  to  retard  the  progress 
both  of  the  student  himself  and  of  each  class  to  which  he  may  be  admitted.  After  the 
first  week  of  instruction,  registration  will  be  permitted  only  under  unusual  circum¬ 
stances. 

Every  graduate  student  in  good  standing,  unless  granted  a  formal  leave  of  absence 
or  honorable  dismissal  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  will  be  required  to 
register  with  the  Registrar  of  his  campus  each  quarter  until  the  completion  of  all 
requirements  for  the  degree  for  which  he  is  working.  Failure  to  register  or  to  obtain 
formal  permission  to  leave  the  University  will  constitute  presumptive  evidence  that 
a  student  has  withdrawn  from  the  Graduate  Division.  No  graduate  student  should 
leave  the  University  without  obtaining  the  form  of  release  appropriate  to  his  situation. 
In  case  of  doubt,  students  should  seek  advice  from  the  Graduate  Division. 

MEDICAL  EVALUATION 

All  students  entering  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  for  the  first  time 
or  returning  after  an  absence  of  two  quarters  or  more,  or  who  discontinued  classes 
because  of  illness,  must  appear  at  the  Student  Health  Service  for  final  medical  evalua¬ 
tion.  This  evaluation  must  be  accomplished  prior  to  completion  of  registration  so  that 
the  health  of  the  University  community,  as  well  as  that  of  the  individual  student,  may 
be  safeguarded.  Initial  evaluations  will  be  performed  by  the  students’  private  physi¬ 
cians. 

Any  student  who  is  transferring  enrollment  to  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara,  from  another  campus  of  this  University  will  save  considerable  time  and  effort 
by  requesting  the  Student  Health  Service  of  the  former  campus  to  forward  a  photo¬ 
copy  or  summary  of  his  Health  Service  medical  records  to  the  Student  Health  Service 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  campus. 

Every  new  student  accepted  for  entrance  to  the  University  will  be  mailed  forms 
and  instructions  for  accomplishment  of  medical  requirements. 

SUBJECT  A:  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

With  the  exceptions  noted  below,  every  undergraduate  entrant  must  take,  at  the 
time  of  his  first  registration  in  the  University,  an  examination  known  as  the  Examina¬ 
tion  in  Subject  A,  designed  to  test  his  ability  to  write  English  competently  and  correctly. 

The  examination  in  Subject  A  is  given  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter  and  the 
summer  session.  A  second  examination,  for  late  entrants,  is  given  not  later  than  two 
weeks  after  the  first  examination  in  each  quarter;  for  each  of  these  examinations  a 
fee  of  $5  is  charged.  Cashier’s  receipt  is  required  for  admission  to  examination. 

Papers  submitted  in  the  examination  are  rated  either  “passed”  or  “failed.”  No  stu¬ 
dent  may  have  the  privilege  of  reexamination  in  Subject  A. 

A  student  who  has  received  a  score  of  600  or  better  on  the  examination  in  English 
Composition  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  College  En- 
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trance  Examination  Board  will  receive  credit  for  Subject  A.  Any  student  who  has 
passed  an  examination  in  Subject  A  given  by  the  University  or  given  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  University  at  various  centers  in  the  State  annually  in  April  or  May  will 
receive  credit  for  Subject  A. 

Every  student  who  does  not  pass  the  examination  in  Subject  A  must  immediately 
enroll  for  one  quarter  in  the  course  in  Subject  A  without  unit  credit  toward  gradua¬ 
tion.  Should  any  student  fail  in  the  course  in  Subject  A,  he  will  be  required  to  repeat 
it  each  quarter  of  his  residence  at  Santa  Barbara  until  passed.  No  deferral  of  Subject 
A  is  permitted. 

No  student  will  be  granted  the  bachelor’s  degree  until  he  has  passed  the  Subject 
A  examination  or  the  Subject  A  course. 

Every  student  who  is  required  to  take  the  course  in  Subject  A  is  charged  a  fee  of 
$45.  The  charge  will  be  repeated  each  time  he  takes  the  course.  This  fee  must  be  paid 
before  the  first  day  of  classes. 

A  new  student  entering  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  who  has  passed 
the  Subject  A  examination  and/or  presents  credentials  showing  the  completion  in 
another  accredited  college  or  university,  with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C,  of  one  or  more 
approved  college  courses  in  English  composition  (totaling  at  least  3  semester  units,  or 
the  equivalent,  of  transferable  college  credit)  is  exempt  from  the  requirement  in  Sub¬ 
ject  A.  A  student  who  fails  the  Subject  A  examination  and  presents  credentials  show¬ 
ing  the  completion  in  another  accredited  college  or  university,  with  a  grade  not  lower 
than  C,  of  one  or  more  approved  college  courses  in  English  composition  (totaling  at 
least  3  semester  units,  or  the  equivalent,  of  transferable  college  credit)  will  be  given 
transfer  credit  for  English  1A  or  IB  and  is  considered  to  have  met  the  Subject  A 
requirement. 

A  continuing  student  who  fails  the  Subject  A  course  at  the  University  and  then  com¬ 
pletes  the  equivalent  of  English  1A  or  IB  at  another  institution  either  during  the 
summer  or  while  not  enrolled  in  the  University  will  receive  transfer  credit  for  English 
1A  or  IB  and  is  considered  to  have  met  the  Subject  A  requirement. 

Students  who  fail  in  the  examination  in  Subject  A  and  who  maintain  a  grade  of  A 
in  the  Course  in  Subject  A,  shall  on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Subject 
A  be  permitted  to  discontinue  attendance  in  the  course  at  a  date  to  be  determined 
by  that  committee  and  be  given  credit  for  Subject  A. 

Students  from  other  countries  whose  native  language  is  not  English  should  take  the 
special  examination  in  English  for  foreign  students  rather  than  the  Subject  A  exami¬ 
nation.  Those  who  pass  this  special  examination  will  be  credited  as  having  met  the 
Subject  A  requirement,  as  will  students  who  subsequently  complete,  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better,  Speech  25C,  the  advanced  course  in  English  for  foreign  students. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For  the  Bachelors  Degree 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor’s  degree  is  three  terms  in  the 
University  of  California,  and  the  student  must  take  36  of  his  final  45  units  in  residence 
in  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken.  Not  more  than  18  of  the  36 
units  may  be  completed  in  summer  session  courses  on  the  campus  of  residence.  In 
order  for  an  undergraduate  student  to  be  in  residence  in  any  regular  term,  he  must  be 
enrolled  for  at  least  six  units  of  resident  courses  of  instruction. 

Students  who  are  admitted  to  senior  standing  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
on  the  basis  of  credit  from  another  institution,  from  University  Extension,  or  from 
another  college  or  school  of  the  University  must  complete,  subsequent  to  such  admis¬ 
sion,  at  least  27  units  of  upper  division  courses,  including  at  least  18  in  their  major. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

A  knowledge  of  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
of  American  history,  including  American  institutions  and  ideals  and  of  the  principles 
of  state  and  local  government  established  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor’s  degree,  except  that  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  foreign  students  may  be  eligible  for  a  waiver  of  this  requirement. 

The  intent  of  these  requirements  is  that  the  student  should  acquire  insight  into  the 
essential  character  and  workings  of  the  American  political  system.  The  following 
courses  achieve  this  goal  either  by  breadth  of  coverage  of  American  history  and  institu¬ 
tions,  or  by  depth  of  analysis  into  some  of  its  significant  aspects  and  periods.  The 
requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  three  lower  division  or  two  upper 
division  courses  chosen  from  the  following  list:  * 

Political  Science  5,  10.  100,  113,  115,  152,  155,  166,  167,  172. 

History  8A-B-C,  17A-B-C,  161A-B,  162A-B,  163A-B,  164A-B,  165A-B, 
166A-B,  170A-B,  171A-B,  172A-B-C,  173A-B-C,  176A-B,  177. 

Economics  113. 

Appropriate  courses  taken  in  University  Extension  or  in  summer  session  are  accept¬ 
able.  Alternative  methods  of  satisfying  the  requirements  are: 

1.  Passing  a  noncredit  examination  in  American  history  or  American  institutions. 
These  examinations  are  offered  during  the  first  week  of  each  quarter;  For  further 
information  see  the  Department  of  History  or  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

2.  Presenting  evidence  that  the  requirement  has  been  satisfied  at  another  collegiate 
institution  whose  credits  are  acceptable  for  transfer  at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PLACEMENT  EXAMINATION 

Effective  Fall  1967,  the  foreign  language  requirement  must  be  satisfied  by  work 
in  a  single  foreign  language  only.  Freshmen  students  seeking  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree 
who  have  completed  a  level  of  high  school  foreign  language  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  must  also  pass  at  that  level  the  placement  examination  prescribed  by  the 
foreign  language  department  concerned  or  complete  the  appropriate  level  course  or 
courses  here. 

All  undergraduate  students  entering  directly  from  high  school  who  wish  to  continue 
the  study  of  the  foreign  language  started  in  high  school  must  take  the  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Placement  Examination,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  determine  the  level  of  the 
language  course  to  be  taken.  The  tests  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  given  at 
the  opening  of  each  term. 

Students  transferring  to  the  University  from  junior  colleges,  state  colleges,  or  private 
colleges  are  not  required  to  take  the  placement  examination. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  placement  examination  in  order  to  enroll  in  a  new  lan¬ 
guage. 

Students  who  have  taken  the  Foreign  Language  Achievement  Test  administered  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  are  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  placement  examination  provided  their  scores  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Admissions  Office. 

The  College  of  Letters  and  Science  requires  the  completion  of  course  5  in  one 
language.  The  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  score  of  3,  4,  or  5  on  the  College 

°  “Course”  refers  to  a  one-quarter  offering  (e.g.,  History  17A).  A  combination  of  one  upper  division  and 
two  lower  division  courses  is  permissible. 
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Entrance  Examination  Board  Advanced  Placement  Test  or  completion  of  four  years 
of  one  language  in  high  school,  and  also  passing  the  validating  examination  at  the 
appropriate  level.  The  requirement  may  be  satisfied  partially  or  wholly  by  one  foreign 
language  taken  in  high  school  as  follows : 

Two  years  of  high  school  foreign  langauge  r=  University  course  1.  Students  should 
enroll  in  course  2. 

Three  years  of  high  school  foreign  language  =  University  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  enroll  in  course  4, 

Four  years  of  high  school  foreign  language  =  University  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
Students  should  enroll  in  course  6. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  who  takes  language  Course  1  and 
has  already  taken  2  years  work  in  that  language  in  high  school  will  receive  no  credit 
toward  graduation  but  he  will  receive  full  credit  for  subsequent  language  courses. 

The  College  of  Engineering  requires  a  maximum  of  12  units  of  a  foreign  language. 
Credit  for  languages  taken  in  high  school  are  as  follows: 

Two  years  of  high  school  foreign  language  =  University  Course  1. 

Three  years  of  high  school  language  fulfills  the  college  requirements  for  the  B.S. 
degree. 

Full  credit  will  be  allowed  for  completion  of  foreign  language  courses  in  the  junior 
colleges  and  four-year  colleges  even  if  they  duplicate  high  school  courses. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION 

For  purposes  of  advising,  counseling  and  research,  psychological  examinations  will 
be  given  to  all  stydents  new  to  the  campus  and  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
during  the  summer  (contact  the  Counseling  Center  for  dates)  and  during  the  week 
of  registration.  (See  details  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  and  Directory.) 

MUSIC  PLACEMENT  EXAMINATION 

All  new  music  majors,  whether  freshmen  or  transfers  from  other  institutions,  are 
required  to  take  placement  tests  in  music  theory  and  performance.  These  tests  deter¬ 
mine  which  courses  in  these  fields  shall  be  elected  by  the  new  music  major. 

THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS  (ROTC) 

The  Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  creating  the  system  of  land-grant  institutions,  of 
which  the  University  of  California  is  one,  required  those  institutions  to  offer  military 
training  courses.  Military  training  at  the  University  of  California  is  offered  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  and  selected  basis.  Both  basic  and  advanced  courses  in  ROTC  are  given  in  the 
Department  of  Military  Science.  The  United  States  government  furnishes  arms,  equip¬ 
ment,  uniforms,  and  textbooks  for  students  formally  enrolled  in  military  training 
courses. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP;  GRADE  POINTS 

The  work  of  all  students  in  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  shall  be 
reported  in  terms  of  six  grades  except  as  provided  below  with  regard  to  undergraduate 
Passed  or  Not  Passed  grades  and  Graduate  grades  (S)  and  (U):  (a)  passing:  A  (excel¬ 
lent),  B  (good),  C  (fair),  D  (barely  passing);  (b)  not  passing:  F  (failure);  (c)  undetermined: 
I  (Incomplete).  Grades  are  not  otherwise  defined,  as  for  example,  by  percentages,  or 
by  a  rule  stipulating  the  manner  in  which  the  several  grades  shall  be  distributed. 

Grade  points  per  unit  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Registrar  as  follows:  A  =  4,  6  =  3, 
C  =  2,  D  =  1,  F  and  I  none. 
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The  grade  I  (Incomplete)  may  be  assigned  when  a  student’s  work  is  of  passing 
quality,  but  is  incomplete  because  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  To  replace 
this  grade,  the  student  must  complete  the  work  of  the  course  as  determined  by  the 
instructor  and  the  Dean  of  the  student’s  college  or  school  (or  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Division).  When  this  grade  is  thus  converted  to  a  passing  grade,  the  student  may  peti¬ 
tion  to  receive  the  appropriate  grade  points.  It  should  be  noted  that  grade  points  will 
not  be  allowed  unless  the  circumstances  necessitating  the  I  grade  were  exceptional. 
No  work  may  be  undertaken  to  convert  grade  I  to  a  passing  grade  until  formal  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

All  grades  except  I  (Incomplete)  are  final  when  filed  by  an  instructor  in  his  end-of- 
term  course  report.  No  term  grade  except  I  (Incomplete)  may  be  revised  by  re-exam¬ 
ination.  A  student  may  repeat  only  those  courses  in  which  he  has  received  a  grade  of 
D  or  F. 

Except  as  authorized  by  the  appropriate  dean,  no  student  may  repeat  more  than 
once  a  course  in  which  he  has  received  a  grade  of  D,  F  or  NP.  When  a  course  is  re¬ 
peated,  the  units  shall  be  credited  toward  a  degree  only  once,  but  the  student’s  grade- 
point  average  shall  be  computed  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  units  attempted.  At 
each  repetition  the  student  shall  receive  the  grade  assigned  by  the  instructor  and  the 
corresponding  grade  points. 

Provisions  regarding  grading  on  Passed  or  Not  Passed  basis.  A  student  in  good 
standing  is  permitted  to  take,  at  his  option,  one  undergraduate  course  per  quarter  on 
a  Passed  or  Not  Passed  basis,  with  the  exception  of  those  upper  division  courses  re¬ 
quired  for  his  major,  and  those  courses  designated  by  the  instructor  or  the  department 
as  not  available  for  the  Passed  or  Not  Passed  option.  Units  thus  earned  are  counted  in 
satisfaction  of  degree  requirements,  but  such  courses  are  disregraded  in  computing 
the  student’s  grade-point  average. 

Courses  in  which  eligible  students  may  enroll  for  Passed  or  Not  Passed  grades  are 
indicated  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 

Students  will  indicate  on  their  official  class  card  and  study  list,  at  packet  filing  time, 
their  intention  to  take  a  course  on  a  Passed/Not  Passed  basis.  After  packets  have  been 
filed,  no  change  in  the  option  indicated  will  be  permitted. 

Provisions  regarding  the  grading  of  certain  work  done  by  graduate  students:  Subject 
to  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  students 
pursuing  individual  programs  of  research  and  study  or  engaged  in  other  appropriate 
graduate  activities  of  an  individual  nature  may  receive  unit  credit  for  such  work  for 
which  they  shall  be  marked  Satisfactory  (S)  or  Unsatisfactory  (U).  In  calculating  grade 
point  standing,  units  gained  in  this  way  shall  not  be  counted.  No  credit  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  work  marked  Unsatisfactory. 

Courses  failed  at  the  University  of  California  and  successfullv  repeated  elsewhere 
are  admissible  for  credit  when  acceptable  for  transfer  to  Santa  Barbara.  However,  such 
repetition  does  not  remove  the  failure  grade  from  the  student’s  record  on  this  campus. 

Withdrawal  from  a  Course.  To  withdraw  from  a  course  after  the  period  for  change 
of  program  established  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  college  or  school  in  which 
a  course  is  offered,  an  undergraduate  student  must  obtain  by  petition  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  college  or  school.  In  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  the  period  for 
change  of  program  is  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  instruction.  Students  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  should  consult  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  regarding 
deadlines  for  withdrawals  from  courses.  Information  about  withdrawals  from  graduate 
courses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division.  In  each 
case  the  Dean  shall  consult  the  instructor  involved.  At  the  Dean’s  discretion,  the  Dean 
may  cancel  the  student’s  enrollment  in  the  course,  or  he  may  excuse  the  student  from 
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attending  the  course  and  direct  the  Registrar  to  enter  a  grade  of  F  on  the  student’s 
official  record.  The  Dean  may  also  stipulate  that  re-enrollment  in  the  course  will  be 
authorized  only  with  his  approval.  The  Registrar  will  enter  a  grade  of  F  for  each 
unauthorized  withdrawal  from  a  course. 

Addition  of  Courses.  No  student  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  may  add  a 
course  to  his  program  after  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  instruction.  Students  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  graduate  students  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  or  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  regarding  the  addition  of  courses 
to  their  study  lists  subsequent  to  filing  of  such  lists. 

Mid-term  Warning.  Warning  notices  are  sent  at  mid-term  to  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  freshman  level  classes  and  have  received  an  average  of  D  or  F  in  any  such 
course.  A  student  who  at  the  middle  of  any  quarter  has  received  these  unsatisfactory 
grades  in  two  or  more  subjects,  excluding  Subject  A  and  Physical  Activities,  shall  be 
interviewed  by  his  adviser. 

SCHOLASTIC  DISQUALIFICATION 

The  following  minimum  provisions  apply  to  all  undergraduate  students  at  Santa 
Barbara: 

Probation.  A  student  shall  be  placed  on  probation  if  at  the  end  of  any  term  his  grade- 
point  average  is  less  than  2.0  (C  average),  computed  on  the  total  of  all  courses  under¬ 
taken  in  the  University,  including  courses  graded  Incomplete.  Normally  the  basis  for 
removal  from  probation  shall  be  a  2.0  grade-point  average  based  on  all  work  taken 
at  the  University. 

Dismissal.  A  student  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  University  (a)  if  his  grade- 
point  average  falls  below  1.5  for  any  term,  or  (b)  if  after  one  term  on  probation  he  has 
not  achieved  a  grade-point  average  of  2.0  (C  average),  computed  on  the  total  of  all 
courses  undertaken  in  the  University,  including  courses  graded  Incomplete. 

An  undergraduate  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  minimum  scholastic  requirements 
specified  above  is  subject  to  such  supervision  as  the  Faculty  of  his  college  or  school 
may  determine.  The  Faculty  or  its  designated  agents  may  (1)  dismiss  such  a  student 
from  the  University  as  provided  above;  (2)  suspend  his  dismissal,  continuing  him  on 
probation;  or  (3)  authorize  the  return  on  probation  of  a  dismissed  student. 

In  order  to  transfer  from  one  campus  of  the  University  to  another,  or  from  one 
college  or  school  to  another  on  the  same  campus,  a  student  must  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  Faculty,  or  its  designated  agent,  to  whose  jurisdiction  transfer  is 
sought.  Upon  completion  of  the  transfer,  the  student  is  subject  to  the  supervision 
provided  for  above. 

Disqualified  students  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  are  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College;  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  are 
disqualified  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty  of  that  College.  Disqualification 
of  graduate  students  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Lower  Division 

A  student  with  40.4  units  or  less  (counting  Subject  A)  is  classified  as  a  freshman.  A 
student  with  40.5  units  completed  (counting  Subject  A)  but  less  than  84  is  classified 
as  a  sophomore.  The  emphasis  in  the  lower  division  (freshman  and  sophomore)  in  all 
departments  is  upon  General  Education  rather  than  specialization. 

Students  without  declared  majors  during  the  freshman  year  should  follow  the 
standard  program  advised  for  all  freshmen  ( see  page  59). 
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Upper  Division 

Students  with  84  units  or  more,  but  less  than  135,  are  classified  as  juniors  and  may 
register  for  upper  division  courses  for  upper  division  credit.  Students  with  135  or  more 
units  completed  are  classified  as  seniors.  In  order  to  graduate,  each  student  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Letters  and  Science  must  have  at  least  60  upper  division  credits  which  are 
chosen  from  the  Letters  and  Science  List  of  Courses. 

Units  of  Credit 

Credit  for  academic  work  undertaken  at  the  University  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  units. 
The  value  of  a  course  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  1  unit  for  three  hours’  work  per  week 
per  quarter  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  credit  value  assigned  to  a  course  is  not 
determined  by  the  number  of  class  meetings  per  week,  but  by  the  number  of  hours 
of  work  required  of  the  student.  A  student  who  desires  to  make  up  any  high  school 
subject  deficiency  by  offering  work  of  college  level  can,  in  one  University  quarter, 
earn  credit  equivalent  to  the  credit  of  one  year  of  work  in  high  school. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leaves  of  Absence  from  Classes ,  Examinations,  and  Final  Examinations.  A  brief 
leave  of  absence  from  classes,  or  examinations,  for  a  specified  period  of  time  may 
be  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  to  a  student  who  finds  it  necessary 
to  be  absent,  or  who  has  incurred  such  absence,  for  reasons  beyond  his  control.  No 
excuse  for  absence  will  relieve  the  student  from  the  necessity  of  completing  all  the 
work  of  each  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Authorization  for  off-schedule  final  examinations  will  be  granted  only  upon  approval 
of  a  petition  available  in  the  Registrar’s  Office. 

COMPLETE  WITHDRAWAL— HONORABLE  DISMISSAL 

An  Official  Withdrawal  may,  upon  petition,  be  granted  to  any  student  provided  he 
complies  with  the  instructions  on  the  appropriate  petition  form  available  in  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar. 

Discontinuance  Without  Notice.  A  student  who  discontinues  his  work  during  a 
quarter  without  formal  withdrawal  may  have  his  registration  privileges  curtailed  or 
revoked.  In  order  to  withdraw  from  the  University  at  any  time  during  the  quarter 
without  penalty,  a  student  must  submit  a  petition  for  honorable  dismissal.  Otherwise, 
the  student  will  receive  grade  F  in  all  courses  in  which  he  is  enrolled  for  that  quarter. 

READMISSION  AFTER  ABSENCE 

All  former  students  who  wish  to  reenter  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  must  file  an  application  for  readmission  with  the  Registrar.  Official  transcripts 
of  all  work  attempted  in  the  interim  must  be  submitted.  Evidence  of  successful  im¬ 
munization  against  smallpox  may  be  required.  Final  dates  for  filing  for  readmission 
are  listed  on  pages  5,  6  and  7. 

STUDENTS7  PROGRAMS 

Simultaneous  Registration.  Enrollment  in  classes  both  at  UCSB  and  another  institu- 
tution  (such  as  SBCC)  during  a  regular  quarter  is  not  permitted  without  prior  ap¬ 
proval.  Students  must  confer  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  or 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  as  is  appropriate,  before  such  enrollment. 
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Extension  Credit  toward  Graduation.  Units  received  in  University  of  California 
Extension  courses  prefixed  by  X,  XB,  XD,  XL,  XR,  XSB,  XSF,  or  in  extension  courses 
acceptable  for  transfer  to  the  University  of  California  from  other  universities,  may  be 
counted  toward  graduation.  Such  courses  taken  while  the  student  is  regularly  enrolled 
at  Santa  Barbara  must  be  (1)  included  in  the  student’s  program,  (2)  counted  as  a  part 
of  the  student’s  course  load,  and  (3)  approved  by  the  student’s  adviser.  The  entire 
approved  study  list  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar’s  Office  before  the  work  is  under¬ 
taken.  All  students  must  petition  for  authorization  to  take  such  extension  and  corre¬ 
spondence  courses.  Forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar’s  information  window. 

Average  Program.  An  average  program  for  other  than  freshman  students  is  15  units 
of  work  per  quarter;  however,  a  student  who  is  physically  impaired  or  not  in  good 
health  may  be  required  to  carry  a  reduced  program.  A  male  student  expecting  defer¬ 
ment  from  military  service  should  plan  a  program  of  at  least  15  units  of  work  each 
quarter. 

Graduate  Study  List  Limits.  For  these  limits,  see  page  71. 

Program  Changes.  After  a  student  has  filed  his  packet  with  the  Registrar,  changes 
may  be  made  only  upon  petition.  The  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  student’s  college  or 
school,  or  graduate  division  is  necessary  for  students  with  excess  or  deficit  programs. 
Students  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  with  40  units  or  less  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  to  require  each  undergraduate 
student  in  the  College  with  135  or  more  units  completed  to  petition  before  enrolling 
in  any  course  at  another  institution. 

% 

Study  List  Limits  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 

Minimum  Program.  Twelve  units  of  work  constitute  a  minimum  program  for 
regular  students  and  is  the  lowest  limit  permitted  students  participating  in  student 
and  intercollegiate  activities. 

Maximum  Program.  Freshmen  students  in  regular  status  are  limited  to  first-quarter 
programs  of  12—15  units.  In  special  circumstances,  however,  the  adviser  of  a  first- 
quarter  freshman  may  authorize  a  program  of  17  units.  After  the  first  quarter, 
regular  students  may  enroll  in  a  maximum  program  of  17/2  units;  however,  a  maximum 
of  18/2  without  petition  is  authorized  for  students  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0 
(B  average)  in  each  of  the  two  previous  quarters.  Transfer  students  are  advised  to 
program  less  than  15  units  in  their  first  quarter  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Students  on  probation  and  special  students  may  program  at  most  13/2  units;  handi¬ 
capped  students  and  students  employed  part-time  are  advised  not  to  exceed  this  limit. 
Except  as  stated  above,  maximum  and  minimum  programs  different  from  those 
specified  for  the  student’s  official  classification  will  be  authorized  only  on  petition  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  as  approved  by  the  student’s  depart¬ 
mental  adviser.  Such  petitions  should  be  filed  on  or  before  Friday  of  the  third  week 
of  instruction. 

Study  List  Limits  in  the  College  of  Engineering 

Limits  on  students’  study  programs  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are  determined  in 
conference  with  the  Dean  or  his  representative. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 

A  student  who  wishes  to  change  his  major  must  obtain  permission  from  the  chairman 
of  his  proposed  major  department  and  the  chairman  of  his  present  department.  Peti¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
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Except  in  the  case  of  closely  related  majors,  no  student  is  permitted  to  change  his 
major  after  the  opening  of  the  final  quarter  of  his  senior  year. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION 

Students  enrolled  in  a  regular  session  may  petition  to  take  an  examination  for  credit 
for  any  course  which  may  be  listed  in  the  current  General  Catalogue  of  the  University 
of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  or  in  any  other  subject  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  a 
University  curriculum.  In  certain  laboratory,  field,  or  practice  courses  an  examination 
either  written  or  oral  may  not  be  considered  appropriate.  In  addition,  the  subject  can¬ 
not  be  one  in  which  the  student  has  had  advanced  work. 

Petitions  for  credit  by  examination,  available  at  the  Registrar’s  Office,  require  the 
approval  (prior  to  the  examination)  of  the  instructor,  the  department  chairman,  and 
the  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  in  which  the  course  is  offered.  If  credit  is  sought  in  a 
course  not  regularly  offered  at  Santa  Barbara,  the  petition  must  also  be  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Courses. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Final  examinations  are  obligatory  in  most  undergraduate  courses.  Each  course  in 
which  a  final  examination  is  not  required  is  so  indicated  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  given.  So  far  as  practicable, 
all  examinations  will  be  conducted  in  writing,  and  a  maximum  time  will  be  assigned 
beforehand  for  each  examination,  which  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  exceed.  The 
time  for  examinations  in  non-laboratory  courses  may  not  exceed  three  hours.  Students 
should  note  that  instructors  are  not  authorized  to  change  the  dates  of  final  examinations. 
This  does  not  apply  to  petitions  granted  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down 
above  under  Leave  of  Absence  from  Examinations.  There  can  be  no  individual  exemp 
tion  from  a  final  examination  except  by  approval  upon  petition.  Department  deviations 
from  this  rule  are  permitted  in  the  case  of  Comprehensive  Examinations. 

Comprehensive  Examinations.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  which  a  student  expects 
to  graduate,  his  major  department  may  examine  him  in  the  field  of  his  major,  may 
excuse  him  from  final  examinations  in  courses  offered  by  the  department  during  that 
quarter,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Courses,  assign 
a  credit  value  to  such  general  examination. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD 

A  record  of  academic  work  is  prepared  for  each  student  and  is  retained  permanently 
by  the  University.  Records  such  as  program  changes  and  petitions  of  all  types  serve 
a  limited  purpose  and  generally  result  in  entries  made  on  the  student’s  permanent  aca¬ 
demic  record.  These  secondaiy  records  are  retained  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  student  will  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  his  work 
attempted  and  grades  received  during  the  quarter  as  well  as  the  cumulative  totals  of 
work  attempted  and  completed  in  the  University. 

The  student  is  advised  to  check  his  copy  of  the  grade  report  carefully  and  to  report 
any  discrepancies  to  the  Registrar  immediately.  After  a  period  of  ten  years  from  first 
registration,  it  is  assumed  the  student  accepts  the  accuracy  of  the  record  and  the 
secondary  records  will  be  destroyed. 

A  student  may  obtain  from  the  Registrar  a  transcript  of  his  college  record  by  making 
application  directly  to  the  Registrar  well  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  record  will 
be  needed  by  the  applicant.  A  charge  of  $1  is  made  for  each  transcript. 
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PETITIONS 

It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  file  appropriate  petitions  whenever  he  wishes  to 
deviate  from  the  usual  pattern  in  regard  to  college  attendance.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  loss  of  credit  and  other  privileges.  The  following  matters  require  approval 
by  prior  petition:  (a)  adding  or  dropping  courses  or  changing  sections,  (b)  taking  an 
excess  or  deficit  load,  (c)  taking  graduate  courses  while  an  undergraduate  student, 
(d)  obtaining  credit  by  extension  or  correspondence  courses,  (e)  obtaining  credit  by 
examination,  (f)  waiver  or  substitution  of  graduation  requirement,  waiver  or  substitu¬ 
tion  in  major  requirement,  (g)  honorable  dismissal-withdrawal  from  the  University, 
(h)  taking  off-schedule  final  examinations,  (i)  taking  199  courses,  (j)  reclassification  of 
legal  residence,  (k)  change  of  major,  (1)  removal  of  I  grade,  and  (m)  off-campus  work. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  to  require  each  undergraduate 
in  the  College  with  135  or  more  units  completed  to  petition  before  enrollment  in  any 
course  at  another  institution. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

When  a  student  enters  the  University,  it  is  assumed  by  the  University  that  he  has 
an  earnest  purpose  and  that  his  conduct  will  bear  out  this  presumption.  If,  however, 
he  should  be  guilty  of  behavior  in  the  University  or  community  which  is  prejudicial 
to  the  University  or  should  neglect  his  academic  duties,  campus  authorities  will  take 
such  action  as  they  deem  appropriate.  Students  who  fail  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
opportunities  freely  given  to  them  by  the  University  must  expect  to  have  their  privil¬ 
eges  curtailed  or  withdrawn. 

The  Judicial  Council  of  the  Associated  Students  is  concerned  with  means  of 
promoting  conduct  appropriate  to  self-governing,  responsible  students  and  is  em¬ 
powered  to  recommend  procedures  and  policies  conducive  to  attaining  this  end.  It 
welcomes  participation  by  students.  Living  groups  have  their  own  judicial  councils 
which  enact  certain  penalties  against  members  for  infraction  of  residence  regulations. 
Members  of  the  faculty,  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct,  and  the  Dean  of 
Students  are  responsible  to  the  Chancellor  and  to  the  President  of  the  University  for 
administering  penalities  in  instances  when  students  disregard  University  regulations 
or  civil  laws. 

Degrees  of  Discipline.  There  are  eight  degrees  of  discipline:  warning,  censure,  dis¬ 
ciplinary  probation,  restitution,  interim  suspension,  suspension,  dismissal,  and  expul¬ 
sion.  Suspension  is  exclusion  from  the  University  for  a  definite  period.  Dismissal  is  ex¬ 
clusion  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  the  presumption  that  the  student’s  connection 
with  the  University  will  be  terminated.  Expulsion  is  the  most  severe  academic  penalty, 
and  is  final  exclusion  of  the  student  from  the  University. 

The  University  considers  the  effect  of  these  measures  upon  the  personal  welfare 
and  education  of  the  individual  students  involved,  as  well  as  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
student  body  as  a  whole. 

STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  compliance  with  the  regulations  printed  in  this  cata¬ 
logue  and  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  and  Directory,  with  official  notices  published 
in  the  campus  student  newspaper,  with  the  notices  posted  on  official  bulletin  boards, 
and  with  all  regulations  of  the  University. 

Before  registration  is  considered  complete,  each  student  must  fill  out  a  cumulative 
record  folder  for  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 
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Notice  of  change  of  name  and/or  address  must  be  reported  to  the  Registrar’s  Office 
immediately  after  change. 

A  student  may  not  receive  grades,  transcripts  of  records,  teaching  credentials,  or 
diplomas  until  all  of  his  University  obligations  have  been  met.  He  may  not  register 
at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  until  past  obligations  have  been  cleared  or  officially 
extended  by  the  Chancellor  or  the  Dean  of  Students.  Failure  to  comply  with  University 
obligations  may  result  in  the  lapse  of  his  status. 

Failure  to  keep  appointments  with  administrators  or  University  faculty  members, 
whether  made  through  notices  in  mail  boxes,  in  the  student  newspaper,  or  on  bulletin 
boards,  will  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  student  responsibility,  and  will  subject  the 
student  to  disciplinary  action. 

Students  wishing  to  withdraw  from  a  course  or  from  the  University  should  see  page 
53  for  proper  proceduces. 

It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  instructor  before 
enrolling  in  a  course  with  prerequisites  which  the  student  has  not  completed. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  STUDENT  WORK 

All  material  of  whatever  nature  submitted  by  a  student  in  satisfaction  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  a  course  requirement  is  the  property  of  the  University  and  is  not  subject 
to  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  has  submitted  it. 

Further,  it  is  a  condition  of  attendance  for  any  student  in  any  course  that  any  mate¬ 
rial  which  he  shall  produce  independently,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  course  requirement, 
must  be  removed  by  him  from  University  premises  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the 
quarter  in  which  he  produced  such  material;  and  that  if  he  shall  fail  to  remove  it  as 
herein  provided,  there  shall  be  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  hold  or 
safeguard  it  and  all  risks  of  its  destruction,  loss,  or  other  disposition  shall  rest  solely 
upon  the  student. 

AUTHORITY  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  or  continue  the  study  of  any  subject  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  he  lacks  the  necessary  preparation  to  ensure  competent 
work  in  the  subject. 

Any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  and  the 
Chancellor,  may  exclude  from  his  course  a  student  guilty  of  unbecoming  conduct 
toward  the  instructor  or  another  member  of  the  class,  or  a  student  who,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  has  neglected  the  work  of  the  course.  A  student  thus  excluded  will  be  recorded 
as  having  failed  in  the  course,  unless  the  faculty  determines  otherwise. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

The  College  of  Letters  and  Science  introduces  students  to  the  most  basic  and  im¬ 
portant  fields  of  human  intellectual  and  artistic  achievement.  Its  curricula  constitute 
basic  preparation  for  the  most  significant  roles  in  our  society.  The  purpose  of  a  liberal 
education  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  understanding  of  his  heritage  in  the 
humanities,  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  give  him  the  experience  of  studying 
deeply  at  least  one  of  the  disciplines  dealing  with  these  areas.  The  former  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  general  education  curriculum;  the  latter  by  the  “majors”  offered 
by  the  various  academic  departments. 

The  general  education  curriculum  (see  page  62)  is  designed  to  provide  each  student 
with  a  basic  understanding  of  his  own  and  at  least  one  foreign  language,  to  introduce 
him  to  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  to  give  him  an  experience  of  history 
and  the  social  sciences,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  methods  and  laboratory  procedures 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  contribute  to  his  health  and  development  by  encourag¬ 
ing  him  to  participate  in  one  or  more  of  a  variety  of  sports  and  games. 

FRESHMAN  PROGRAMS 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  sent  out  by  the  departments  offering  majors 
and  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  entering  freshmen  are 
expected  to  take  courses  in  English,  physical  education,  foreign  language  (if  con¬ 
tinuing  a  language  started  in  high  school),  and  one  or  more  courses  selected  from 
the  humanities,  and  the  biological,  physical,  and  social  sciences.  It  is  not  required  that 
students  take  both  science  and  foreign  language  their  first  quarter. 

Any  student  who  expects  eventually  to  obtain  a  teaching  credential  should  consult 
with  advisers  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  early  as  possible  in  his 
college  career.  See  section  covering  Department  of  Education  for  requirements  for 
the  credential  programs  and  supervised  teaching. 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  College  of  Engineering  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  during  pre-enrollment  counseling. 

Unless  students  must  postpone  taking  English  1A  because  of  having  to  take  the 
course  in  Subject  A,  or  unless  at  the  time  of  entrance  students  have  transfer  credits 
which  satisfy  the  English  1A— IB  requirement,  they  must  take  English  1A  and  IB 
during  the  freshman  year.  Should  any  student  fail  either  course  he  must  repeat  it  the 
next  quarter. 

MAJOR  FIELDS  OF  STUDY 

The  following  majors  are  available  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science:  anthro¬ 
pology,  art,  Asian  studies,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  classics,  dance,  dramatic  art, 
economics,  English,  French,  geography,  geology,  German,  Greek,  Hispanic  civilization, 
history,  home  economics,  Italian,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  physical 
education,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  religious  studies,  Russian,  Russian 
area  studies,  social  science,  sociology,  Spanish,  speech,  tutorial  program,  zoology,  and 
undeclared.  In  addition,  a  program  in  Linguistics  is  being  started  as  of  Fall,  1967. 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  departmental  and  interdepartmental  majors,  a  student 
with  an  unusual  but  clearly  academic  interest,  for  which  no  suitable  major,  field  of 
concentration,  or  curriculum  is  offered  in  the  University  of  California,  may  plan  his 
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own  individual  major.  In  such  cases  the  student  must  (1)  have  completed  two  semesters’ 
work  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  higher,  (2)  have  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  the  Dean,  and  (3)  be  assisted  and 
supervised  by  an  adviser  appointed  by  the  Dean. 

The  student  should  choose  his  major  field  of  study  with  great  care.  Personal  pref¬ 
erence,  individual  qualifications,  and  future  ambitions  should  be  carefully  weighed. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  change  of  major  after  entering  the  upper  division  is 
likely  to  prove  costly  in  both  units  and  time. 

THE  TUTORIAL  PROGRAM 

History 

The  Tutorial  Program  at  Santa  Barbara  is  unique  among  the  campuses  of  the 
University.  At  the  time  of  its  origin,  in  1949,  the  faculty  was  small  enough  so  that 
virtually  all  of  its  members  were  able  to  participate.  The  idea  was  to  create  a  program 
which  would  allow  the  superior  student  the  opportunity  to  select  his  own  program 
of  study  outside  the  confines  of  the  traditional  major.  Normally,  however,  the  student 
was  anchored  in  one  field  of  concentration  and  selected  his  Tutorial  courses  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  interest.  It  was  an  opportunity  to  expand  the  implication  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  into  other  disciplines.  In  addition  it  allowed  the  student  to  design  a 
highly  individualized  course  of  study. 

Since  the  faculty  and  student  body  in  1949  were  a  good  deal  smaller  in  number 
than  they  are  now,  a  considerable  amount  of  individual  attention  could  be  focused 
on  each  student  in  the  Program.  For  other  students,  who  preferred  the  traditional 
major,  interdepartmental  Colloquia  were  provided.  The  Program  offered,  therefore, 
not  only  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  superior  student  to  follow  a  select  course 
of  study  in  the  liberal  arts,  but  it  also  served  to  encourage  non-majors  to  seek  parallel 
studies  outside  their  chosen  fields  of  emphasis.  In  addition  it  created  a  common  focal 
point — a  situation  in  which  the  faculty  were  encouraged  to  provide  frequent  syntheses 
of  various  fields  hitherto  unrelated  in  the  normal  course  structure. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  Colloquia  did  not  merely  constitute 
another  approach  to  the  unified  history  of  civilization  course  common  to  many  small 
colleges.  The  topics  selected  were  broad  enough  so  that  the  readings  and  discussion 
could  involve  several  points  of  view  but  specific  enough  to  avoid  loss  of  depth  of 
approach.  Evolution,  Its  Social  and  Biological  Implications  was  one  of  the  early 
Colloquia,  taught  by  a  biologist  and  a  philosopher. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  over  9,000  students  and  over  600  faculty  members. 
Though  a  substantial  core  of  the  faculty  is  still  involved  in  the  Tutorial  Program,  its 
function  as  a  focal  point  for  the  majority  of  the  faculty  no  longer  holds.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  for  large  numbers  of  students  to  command  the  amount  of  attention  that 
was  given  to  Tutorial  majors  in  the  early  days  of  the  Program.  Therefore,  the  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  altered,  though  the  Tutorial  Committee  has  attempted  to  preserve 
the  original  ideals. 

The  Present  Program 

Lower  Division 

T utorial  I  is  a  one-unit  course  for  non-majors,  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
tutorial  method  and  focuses  on  a  variety  of  subjects  not  normally  a  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  In  several  of  these  courses,  though  one  faculty  member  is  in  charge,  several 
others  are  invited  guests.  The  students  write  papers  usually  every  other  week  and  the 
class  meets  for  one  hour  a  week  for  discussion.  In  addition  various  readings  or  museum 
visits  are  assigned. 
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Upper  Division 

In  the  upper  division,  the  Tutorial  Program  offers  at  least  one  Colloquium  each 
quarter.  The  Colloquia  are  open  to  all  upper  division  students.  These  courses  are 
always  taught  by  two  instructors  from  different  fields  and  roughly  follow  the  form 
of  our  lower  division  tutorials. 

Students  outside  the  tutorial  major  are  encouraged  to  take  Tutorial  100  courses. 
These  courses  form  the  main  upper  division  concentration  for  Tutorial  majors  but  until 
the  present  time  have  not  been  open  to  non-majors.  Tutorial  100  courses  are  to  be  de¬ 
signed  by  the  student  and  a  chosen  professor  outside  the  student’s  field  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Tutorial  Committee.  The  objective  will  be  to  design  courses  which  allow 
the  student  to  explore  the  implications  of  his  field  of  emphasis  in  independent  study 
outside  of  his  major,  so  that,  for  example,  an  art  major  might  take  a  Tutorial  course  on 
the  subject  of  visual  perception  from  a  psychologist.  The  student  will  follow  a  reading 
program  suggested  by  the  professor  and  write  papers  periodically  on  the  issues  in¬ 
volved.  The  pattern  is  roughly  that  of  the  199  independent  study  course  offered  by 
each  department.  However,  the  Tutorial  100  must  be  taken  outside  of  the  student’s 
field,  emphasizing  the  concept  of  interdisciplinary  study  which  is  fundamental  to  the 
Tutorial  Program. 

The  Major 

The  Tutorial  major  is  required  to  take  nine  Tutorial  100  courses  and  must  have  a 
clear  theme  around  which  to  build  his  Tutorial  100  study.  This  he  decides  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  adviser  and  presents  in  written  form  to  the  Tutorial  Committee  sometime 
in  his  sophomore  year.  Although  the  general  education  requirements  as  listed  in  this 
catalogue  form  the  main  pattern  of  his  preparation,  the  Tutorial  major  is  advised  on 
an  individual  basis  to  enroll  in  a  more  intensified  program:  increased  language  study, 
for  example,  a  year’s  course  in  philosophy  instead  of  a  single  quarter  course,  additional 
courses  in  the  field  which  may  form  the  basis  for  his  Tutorial  work. 

The  Tutorial  major  is  a  four-year  program  and  students  are  encouraged  to  declare 
themselves  candidates  for  the  major  as  early  as  possible  so  that  they  will  have  the 
benefit  of  careful  counseling  in  the  lower  division.  Though  he  officially  has  no  field  of 
emphasis,  the  Tutorial  major  completes  enough  work  in  a  particular  department  nearly 
to  qualify  him  for  the  major.  The  Tutorial  major  offers  the  student  the  opportunity  for 
concentrated  interdisciplinary  study,  greater  freedom  in  course  selection,  and  more 
individual  attention  than  he  is  generally  allowed  in  the  conventional  major. 

THE  UNDECLARED  MAJOR 

Unless  the  entering  student  is  most  certain  as  to  his  professional  or  vocational  goals, 
he  is  strongly  advised  to  enroll  as  an  Undeclared  major.  However,  students  whose 
interests  lie  in  the  sciences  or  in  engineering  are  advised  to  start  these  programs  im¬ 
mediately. 

Undeclared  majors  are  assigned  advisers  by  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
until  such  time  as  a  definite  choice  of  an  academic  major  is  made.  It  is  understood 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  graduated  as  an  Undeclared  major. 

DEPARTMENTAL  AND  FACULTY  ADVISERS 

After  assignment  to  a  department,  each  student  will  be  referred  to  a  member  of 
the  faculty  who  will  serve  as  his  faculty  adviser.  Undeclared  majors  who  are  also 
participants  in  the  Scholars  Program  are  advised  by  that  Program’s  counselor.  It  is 
important  for  the  student  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  adviser  on  all  academic 
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matters,  including  choice  of  courses,  consideration  of  a  major,  and  requirements  for 
graduation.  Appointments  should  be  observed  punctually,  and  it  is  always  useful  to 
consult  this  catalogue  on  any  matter  before  going  to  the  adviser  for  counsel. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

All  students  enrolling  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  meet  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  requirements  outlined  in  this  section  with  the  following  exceptions:  (1)  Students 
who  enrolled  in  the  University  previous  to  the  fall  quarter  of  1966  may  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  effect  at  that  time  and  should  consult  the  more  detailed  statement.  (2) 
Transfer  students  may,  if  they  desire,  fulfill  the  general  education  program  that  was  in 
effect  here  at  the  time  they  were  freshmen,  or  which  was  in  effect  three  years  previous 
to  their  enrollment  here,  whichever  is  the  more  recent.  General  education  requirements 
for  students  enrolled  in  engineering  are  outlined  on  page  66. 

After  a  quarter's  residence  at  UCSB  a  student  of  exceptional  ability  and  perform¬ 
ance  who  wishes  to  achieve  the  same  objectives  by  courses  better  suited  to  his  needs 
and  attainments  is  invited  to  propose  his  own  general  education  curriculum  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  his  faculty  adviser.  If  the  adviser  agrees  to  sponsor  this  program,  he 
will  submit  it  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  for  approval. 

CREDIT  BY  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  TESTS 

Students  may  fulfill  a  part  of  the  breadth  requirements  in  the  College  by  credit 
allowed  at  the  time  of  admission  for  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Advanced 
Placement  Tests  with  scores  of  5,  4,  or  3.  Advanced  Placement  Test  credit  will  fulfill 
breadth  requirements  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  as  follows: 


Test  Breadth  Requirement  Credit  Allowed  for  Test 

English  . For  a  freshman  entering  the  University,  a  test  grade  of  4 


or  above  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  English  1A,  IB  for 
the  reading  and  composition  requirement  and  a  grade  of 
3  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  English  1A  PROVIDED 
the  student  has  passed  the  Subject  A  Examination  or  at¬ 
tained  a  score  of  600  or  higher  on  the  CEEB  Achievement 
Test  in  English  before  admission  to  the  University. 

Foreign  Language  . Fulfills  the  Foreign  Language  breadth  requirement  (Gen¬ 

eral  Education  Curriculum);  the  Foreign  Language  place¬ 
ment  test  will  not  be  required  provided  the  scores  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Admissions  Office. 

Biology  . Fulfills  group  5 a  (Biological  Science)  of  the  Natural  Sci¬ 

ence  and  Mathematics  requirement.  No  further  General 
Education  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Botany  20  or  Biology 
20,  completed  subsequently. 


Physics  . Fulfills  group  5b  (Physical  Science)  of  the  Natural  Science 

and  Mathematics  requirement.  No  further  General  Educa¬ 
tion  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Physics  10  completed  sub¬ 
sequently. 

Chemistry  . Fulfills  group  5b  (Physical  Science)  of  the  Natural  Science 


and  Mathematics  requirement.  No  further  General  Educa¬ 
tion  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Chemistry  25  completed 
subsequently. 
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Test  Breadth  Requirement  Credit  Allowed  for  Test 

Mathematics  . Credit  under  group  5c  of  the  Natural  Science  and  Mathe¬ 


matics  requirement.  No  further  breadth  requirement  credit 
will  be  allowed  for  a  beginning  course  in  analytic  geometry 
and  calculus. 

History  . Credit  will  be  given  for  two  history  courses  toward  satis¬ 

faction  of  the  General  Education  requirements  4a  and  7. 


General  Education  Minimum 

1.  English,  Reading  and  Composition  1A,  IB . 8  units 

2.  Foreign  Language *  (5  quarter  courses) . 20  units 

3.  Humanities  (at  least  one  course  in  each  area) . 15  units 

a.  Literature  (English  or  Foreign) 

b.  Philosophy  (any  course) 

c.  Fine  Arts,  History  and  Appreciation  (Art,  Dance,  Music,  Drama) 

4.  History,  Social  Sciences,  Psychology . 13  units 

a.  History  (any  course) 

b.  Three  courses  in  separate  areas: 

Anthropology  (except  physical) 

Economics  (except  Accounting  or  Statistics) 

Geography  (except  physical) 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

5.  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics . 11  units 

One  laboratory  course  required. 

a.  Biology  or  Botany — 1  course 

b.  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Physics — 1  course 

c.  One  course  from  the  following: 

Anthropology  (physical)  Geography  (physical) 

Astronomy  Geology 

Biology  Mathematics 

Botany  Physics 

Chemistry  Zoology 

6.  Physical  Activities  (three  courses)  to  be  taken  during  the  first  two  years  .  .  .  .  1/2  units 

7.  Free  Electives  (from  a  or  b) . 10/2-16  units 

a.  Four  courses  outside  the  major  from  areas  listed  above  including 
Speech  and  Religious  Studies  and  excluding  Physical  Activities. 

b.  Three  courses  outside  the  major  from  areas  listed  above  including 
Speech  and  Religious  Studies  and  1/2  units  of  Physical  Activities. 


0  The  college  requires  the  completion  of  course  5  in  one  language.  The  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by 
a  score  of  3,  4,  or  5  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Advanced  Placement  Test  or  completion  of 
four  years  of  one  language  in  high  school,  and  also  passing  the  validating  examination  at  the  appropriate 
level.  The  requirement  may  be  satisfied  partially  or  wholly  by  one  foreign  language  taken  in  high  school  as 
follows : 

Two  years  of  high  school  foreign  language  =  University  course  1.  Students  should  enroll  in  course  2. 

Three  years  of  high  school  foreign  language  —  University  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Students  should  enroll  in 
course  4. 

Four  years  of  high  school  foreign  language  =  University  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Students  should  enroll 
in  course  6. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  who  takes  language  Course  1  and  has  already  taken  2  years 
work  in  that  language  in  high  school  will  receive  no  credit  toward  graduation  but  he  will  receive  full 
credit  for  subsequent  language  courses. 
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The  1/2-unit  requirement  in  physical  activities  must  be  satisfied  by  enrollment  in 
activity  courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Transfer  students  who  have 
not  fulfilled  this  requirement  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  must  fulfill  it  in  their  first 
quarters  here.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  ran  be  granted  only  by  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science.  No  more  than  6  such  units  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

These  are  general  requirements  for  all  students.  Students  are  advised  that  the  major 
department  may  impose  additional  requirements  for  work  in  the  various  majors. 

Unit  and  Grade-Point  Requirements 

A  minimum  of  180  quarter  units  is  required  for  graduation  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  Of  these,  at  least  162  must  be  in  courses  chosen  from  the  Letters  and 
Science  List  of  Courses.  Also,  a  student’s  record  must  show  twice  as  many  grade  points 
as  there  are  units  in  the  total  credit  value  of  all  courses  he  has  undertaken  in  the 
University  of  California,  Moreover,  the  student  must  maintain  at  least  a  C  average  in 
the  field  of  study  which  constitutes  a  major  or  a  minor,  and  at  least  a  C  average  in 
the  upper  division  work  taken  in  the  major. 

The  attention  of  transfer  students  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  minimum  average 
must  be  maintained  in  the  courses  undertaken  in  the  University  of  California.  Half 
of  the  minimum  number  of  units  required  for  graduation  will  normally  be  completed 
in  lower  division  status. 

The  Letters  and  Science  List  of  Courses 

One  hundred  sixty-two  of  the  180  units  required  for  graduation  must  be  in  courses 
chosen  from  the  Letters  and  Science  List  of  Courses.  The  60  units  required  in  upper 
division  courses  must  be  selected  from  the  same  list.  The  general  education  require¬ 
ments  must  be  satisfied  by  courses  from  the  Letters  and  Science  List.  The  Letters 
and  Science  List  of  Courses  includes  all  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  except:  Educa¬ 
tion,  all  courses;  Engineering,  all  courses;  Health,  all  courses;  Military  Science,  all 
courses;  Physical  activities,  all  courses;  and  those  courses  primarily  designed  for 
credentials. 

Distribution  of  Units 

The  major  is  usually  limited  to  60  (36-48  upper  division  units)  units.  In  addition  to 
his  major  the  student  will  complete  the  Program  in  General  Education  (page  62)  and 
will  normally  be  able  to  choose  certain  elective  courses  to  complete  his  required  total 
number  of  units. 


COLLEGE  OF  CREATIVE  STUDIES 

The  name  is  intended  to  suggest  the  nature  and  distinctiveness  of  the  College.  The 
College  of  Creative  Studies  is  a  separate  academic  unit,  separately  staffed  and  ad¬ 
ministered,  with  a  special  curriculum  and  a  specially  selected  group  of  students.  Each 
student  will  be  enrolled  on  the  evidence  of  a  capacity  for  intellectual  pursuit,  dis¬ 
covery,  and  reformulation  in  a  particular  art  or  science.  Each  course  in  the  College 
curriculum  offers  the  student,  not  an  exposure  to  a  predetermined  quantity  of  fixed 
subject  matter,  but  an  occasion  for  exploring  and  modifying  a  field  of  knowledge. 
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Admission  and  Transfer 

Candidates  for  the  College  must  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University 
of  California.  In  addition,  each  candidate  will  submit  for  consideration  specific  work 
in  evidence  of  his  ability.  The  Selection  Committee  of  the  College  will  base  its  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  work  submitted,  and  on  interviews  with  those  candidates  whose  work 
it  has  judged  favorably. 

Each  student  may  at  any  time  transfer  into  another  academic  unit  of  the  University, 
with  appropriate  credit  granted  to  his  standing  and  achievement  in  the  College.  Any 
student  enrolled  in  any  other  academic  unit  of  the  University,  or  in  any  college  or 
university  external  to  the  University  of  California,  may  apply  for  admission  to  the 
College;  if  accepted,  he  will  be  enrolled  in  the  equivalent  College  class;  e.g.,  if  he  is 
a  sophomore  elsewhere,  he  will  be  enrolled  as  a  sophomore  in  the  College. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  student’s  adviser,  or  of  any  of  his  other  in¬ 
structors,  to  decide  whether  at  any  time  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  recon¬ 
sidering  the  student’s  continuance  in  the  College. 

Organization 

Six  curricular  areas:  Art;  Life  Sciences  (including  Psychology);  Literature;  Music; 
Physical  Sciences  and  Mathematics;  Social  Sciences  (including  Anthropology)  and 
Philosophy. 

Curriculum  and  Requirements 

There  are  no  specific  required  courses,  but  the  student’s  program  must  be  approved 
by  his  adviser.  Each  student  is  responsible  for  developing,  in  consultation  with  his 
adviser,  a  pattern  of  studies  flexible  and  comprehensive  enough  to  accommodate  the 
pace  and  direction  of  his  special  interest.  Each  student  is  permitted,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  adviser,  to  enroll  for  credit  in  courses  offered  by  other  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  the  University. 

Enrollment  in  any  College  course  requires  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Courses 
in  the  College  are  not  classified  as  lower-division  or  upper-division;  nor  are  there 
prerequisites,  other  than  the  instructor’s  consent,  for  any  course.  (Laboratory  science 
and  lower-division  foreign  language  courses  will  be  taken,  when  necessary,  in  the 
appropriate  departments  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science.) 

Though  there  are  no  specific  required  courses,  each  student  will  be  required  to  take 
a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  each  of  the  six  curricular  areas  (see  Organization)  dur¬ 
ing  his  progress  toward  the  degree  (see  Grading). 

Grading 

The  grading  system  is  a  combination  of  Pass-Not  Pass  and  variable  unit  credit.  For 
each  course  the  student  may  receive  any  number  of  units  from  0  to  6:  0  is  Not  Pass, 
any  number  from  1  to  6  is  Pass.  A  student  may  plan  to  do  only  3  (or  1  or  2  or  4  or  5) 
units  of  work  for  the  course  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor;  but  in  every  case,  the 
instructor  reserves  the  right  to  make  the  final  determination  of  the  unit  value  of  the 
student’s  work  in  the  course.  Each  unit  of  credit  is  counted  toward  graduation:  180 
units  of  credit  (under  the  quarter  system)  will  qualify  the  student  for  graduation,  and 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  College  of  Creative  Studies  of  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara. 

For  a  student  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Creative  Studies,  each  course  taken  and 
passed  in  another  College  will  be  credited  toward  his  graduation  in  the  amount  of  the 
fixed  number  of  units  assigned  to  the  course.  The  letter  grade  that  the  student  re- 
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ceives  will  be  filed  in  the  Registrar’s  Office  (it  will  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  his 
record  if  he  transfers  out  of  the  College);  and  each  student  is  required  to  maintain  a 
2.0  grade-point  average  in  courses  taken  outside  the  College. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  general  a  minimum  of  four  years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Engineering.  In  some  cases  more  time  may  be 
needed  to  complete  the  requirements  specified  in  the  curriculum.  Completion  of  the 
four-year  program  should  provide  adequate  background  for  the  student  to  start  his 
professional  career  or  to  enter  graduate  programs  in  engineering.  The  curricula  pro¬ 
vide  for  (1)  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  the 
basic  principles  of  physics,  mechanics  and  mathematics,  and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
more  advanced  electrical  engineering  science,  (2)  a  rigorous  discipline  in  methods  of 
analysis,  involving  the  application  of  the  foregoing  sciences  to  the  analysis  and  solution 
of  engineering  problems,  (3)  an  introduction  to  fields  of  study  outside  of  engineering  to 
round  out  the  intellectual  development  of  the  student. 

The  curriculum  in  engineering  offers  a  Program  of  Depth  which  is  developed 
through  the  engineering  courses  of  the  major  (see  courses  listed  under  Curricula  and 
Courses  outlined  in  Engineering  Bulletin),  and  a  Program  of  Distribution  which  is 
attained  through  required  courses  of  General  Education. 


CREDIT  BY  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  TESTS 

Students  may  fulfill  some  of  the  requirements  in  the  College  of  Engineering  by 
credit  allowed  at  the  time  of  admission  for  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Ad¬ 
vanced  Placement  Tests  with  scores  of  5,  4,  or  3  as  follows: 

T est  C  redit  Allowed  for  T est 

English  . For  a  freshman  entering  the  University,  a  test  grade  of  4 

or  above  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  English  1A,  IB  for 
the  reading  and  composition  requirement  and  a  grade  of  3 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  English  1A  PROVIDED  the 
student  has  passed  the  Subject  A  Examination  or  attained 
a  score  of  600  or  higher  on  the  CEEB  Achievement  Test 
in  English  before  admission  to  the  University. 


Foreign  Language . Fulfills  the  Foreign  Language  breadth  requirement  (Gen¬ 

eral  Education  Curriculum);  the  local  Foreign  Language 
placement  test  will  not  be  required  provided  the  scores 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Admissions  Office. 

Chemistry  . Credit  will  be  given  for  Chemistry  1A. 

Mathematics  . Credit  will  be  given  for  Mathematics  3A. 

History . Credit  will  be  given  for  two  history  courses  toward  satis¬ 

faction  of  General  Education  requirement. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 


The  Program  of  Distribution  (General  Education)  as  now  required  of  all  engineering 
students  is  as  follows: 


Units 


1.  English  1A-1B* .  8 

2.  Foreign  Language!  .  0—12 


°  Speech  1  or  Speech  11  may  be  substituted  for  English  1A  or  IB. 

f  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  the  completion  in  high  school  of  three  years  in  one  language. 
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Units 

3.  Humanities  . 

4.  History,  Social  Science,  Psychology 

5.  Mathematics,  Science . . .  39 

(a)  Math .  18 

(b)  Physics  ....  9 

(c)  Chemistry  .  .  12 

6.  Physical  Activities  .  1/2 


approximately  equal  portions .  .  31 


TOTAL  7934-9 IX 


UNIT  AND  GRADE-POINT  REQUIREMENTS 

A  minimum  of  180  quarter  units  is  required  for  graduation  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  A  student’s  record  must  show  twice  as  many  grade  points  as  there  are 
units  in  the  total  credit  value  of  all  courses  he  has  undertaken  in  the  University  of 
California.  Moreover,  the  student  must  maintain  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  field  of 
study  which  constitutes  a  major  or  a  minor,  and  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  upper 
division  work  taken  in  the  major. 

The  attention  of  transfer  students  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  minimum  average 
must  be  maintained  in  the  courses  undertaken  in  the  University  of  California.  Half 
of  the  minimum  number  of  units  required  for  graduation  will  normally  be  completed 
in  lower  division  status. 


ADMISSION  AS  A  FRESHMAN 

The  requirements  for  freshman  admission  include  satisfaction  of  the  general  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  the  University. 

To  satisfy  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University,  marks  must 
average  at  least  B  grade  in  the  following  courses  taken  in  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades:  United  States  history,  English,  mathematics,  science  (with  laboratory),  foreign 
language. 

Many  patterns  of  high  school  subjects  will  satisfy  these  requirements.  A  pattern 
such  as  the  following,  which  includes:  algebra*,  2  units;  plane  geometry*,  1  unit; 
trigonometry*,  %  unit;  physics  or  chemistry  (preferably  both),  1  or  2  units;  and  me¬ 
chanical  drawing,  1  unit,  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  study 
engineering  at  the  University  of  California.  High  School 

Units 


English  . 

United  States  history . 

Algebra  . 

Plane  geometry . 

Trigonometry  . 

Physics  or  chemistry  (preferably  both) 

Foreign  language . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Other  college  preparatory  subjects  .  . 


3 

1 

2 

1 


15 

These  subjects  are  prerequisite  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  freshman  engineering 
program  and  the  student  who  is  admitted  without  one  or  more  of  them  will  be  obliged 

°  Or  equivalent  integrated  courses,  covering  this  same  subject  material,  acceptable  to  the  University’s 
Office  of  Admissions. 
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to  defer  the  courses  to  which  they  are  prerequisite,  and  thereby  will  become  irregular 
and  probably  will  be  delayed  in  advancement  to  upper  division  status  and  in  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Since  engineering  laboratory  courses  and  engineering  practice  require  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  measuring  instruments,  and  in  the  operation  and  testing  of  machines  and 
equipment,  prospective  students  are  advised  to  elect  shop  courses  in  high  school,  pref¬ 
erably  machine  shop,  for  at  least  one  semester.  Other  skills,  such  as  typing,  are  very 
desirable. 

Professional  engineering  requires  much  oral  and  written  communication.  High  school 
courses  in  English  composition  and  public  speaking  contribute  greatly  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  college  study  of  engineering. 

Admission  to  the  lower  division  of  the  College  of  Engineering  does  not  necessarily 
imply  advancement  to  the  upper  division  at  some  later  time.  Advancement  to  the 
upper  division  is  contingent  upon  the  achievement  of  a  satisfactory  scholarship  record 
in  lower  division  courses. 

ADMISSION  AS  A  JUNIOR 

Admission  to  the  upper  division  of  the  College  of  Engineering  will  be  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  curriculum  selected  by  the  applicant,  such  as  electrical,  mechanical,  or  chem¬ 
ical  engineering. 

A  sizable  fraction  of  the  University’s  upper  division  engineering  students  enter  at 
the  junior  level  from  junior  colleges  or  other  institutions.  Applicants  for  junior  status 
from  all  sources,  including  applicants  from  the  University’s  lower  division,  are  required 
to  meet  the  same  minimum  standard.  The  following  requirements,  which  are  precisely 
equivalent  to  those  imposed  upon  continuing  students,  apply  to  admission  of  new 
juniors : 

1.  Satisfaction  of  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  at  junior 
level.  (See  statement  on  Admission  with  Advanced  Standing.) 

2.  A  satisfactory  combined  average  based  on  grades  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  subjects  undertaken  in  college. 

3.  The  required  grade-point  average  in  a  lower  division  program  of  not  less  than 
56  semester  units  or  84  quarter  units  including  partial  completion  of  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Program  of  the  College  of  Engineering  which  includes  the  following  minimum 
subject  requirements: 

Minimum 
Number  of 
Units 

Semester  Quarter 


Analytic  geometry  and  calculus .  12  18 

Chemistry  (for  engineering  and  science  students) .  8  12 

Physics  (for  engineering  and  science  students) .  10  15 

Engineering  (subjects  such  as  graphics,  properties  of  ma¬ 
terials,  surveying,  engineering  measurements,  statics  or 

electronics) .  10  15 

Humanistic-social  studies .  6  9 

Unspecified  subjects  (6  units  may  be  in  humanistic-social 
studies;  none  may  be  in  Military  Science  or  Physics 
Education;  the  remainder  may  be  in  additional  mathe¬ 
matics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  engineering  courses) .  .  10  15 


56 


84 
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The  student  admitted  on  this  basis  will  not  be  required  to  take  additional  lower 
division  courses  in  Engineering  except  those  which  are  prerequisite  to  upper  division 
courses  in  his  curriculum. 

The  above  subject  requirements  are  minimum  in  Engineering.  Students  who  enter 
with  only  56  semester  units  will  probably  require  more  than  six  quarters  to  complete 
the  General  Education  requirements  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  the 
upper  division  of  the  University’s  engineering  curricula.  The  University  will  accept  a 
maximum  of  70  semester  units  of  advanced  standing  credit  for  college  courses  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  junior  college. 

AGRICULTURE 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  one  of  the  agricultural  sciences  and  who  plan  to 
transfer  in  advanced  standing  to  the  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Berkeley;  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Davis;  the  School  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Riverside;  the 
School  of  Forestry,  Berkeley;  or  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Davis,  may  com¬ 
plete  most  of  the  requirements  for  the  first  two  years  of  their  undergraduate  work  here. 

Students  should  consult  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  appropriate  campus  for  de¬ 
tailed  requirements  in  the  field  of  interest. 


sheedv  and  Long  Marine  Laboratory 


Graduate  Division 


As  a  general  campus  of  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  offers  graduate 
programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  to  various  teaching  credentials. 

Applications  for  graduate  standing  will  be  received  from  graduates  of  recognized 
colleges  and  universities.  The  basis  of  selection  will  be  promise  of  success  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  work,  as  judged  largely  by  the  previous  college  record.  The  student’s  under¬ 
graduate  program  must  have  been  of  such  character  as  to  furnish  an  adequate 
foundation  for  advanced  academic  study. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  GRADUATE  STUDY 

All  persons  seeking  graduate  standing  must  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  Division.  Each  applicant  must  file  two  copies  of  a  formal  application  and 
two  official  transcripts  of  his  record  from  each  college  and  university  he  has  attended. 
The  deadlines  for  application  for  admission  are:  August  1,  1967,  for  the  fall  quarter; 
November  1,  1967,  for  the  winter  quarter;  February  1,  1968,  for  the  spring  quarter. 
The  application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Division;  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara;  Santa  Barbara,  California  93106.  The  applications  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  check,  money  order  or  bank  draft  for  $10  in  payment  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  fee.  Payment  should  be  made  for  the  exact  amount,  and  checks,  drafts,  or 
money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 

Approval  of  an  application  for  graduate  admission  does  not  constitute  a  commit¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  accept  the  applicant  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
or  to  recommend  him  for  a  credential.  Certain  requirements  must  be  met  while  in 
graduate  standing  prior  to  a  student’s  becoming  formally  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
or  receiving  the  recommendation  for  a  credential.  Moreover,  the  University  reserves 
the  right  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  any  student  the  privilege  of  candidacy  or  of 
recommendation  prior  to  the  completion  of  requirements  for  a  degree  or  credential. 

A  limited  number  of  teaching  assistantships  are  available.  More  specific  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the  student’s  major  department. 

Students  admitted  to  graduate  status  will  normally  be  enrolled  in  either  or  both  of 
two  programs:  (1)  that  leading  to  a  graduate  degree,  and  (2)  that  leading  to  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  elementary,  secondary,  junior  college,  or  pupil  personnel  creden¬ 
tials.  With  good  reason  a  student  will  be  admitted  to  graduate  status  without  degree  or 
credential  objectives  and  may  enroll  in  those  graduate  courses  to  which  the  Dean,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  instructor,  will  admit  him. 

WAIVER  OF  THE  NONRESIDENT  TUITION  FEE 

For  information  regarding  a  possible  waiver  of  the  nonresident  tuition  fee,  consult 
the  Graduate  Division. 

STUDY-LIST  LIMITS 

The  maximum  programs  for  which  graduate  students  may  register  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  programs  for  which  Teaching  Assistants  must  register  are  given  in  the  table  on 
page  72.  Study  lists  deviating  from  these  limits  must  be  approved  by  petition  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

TEACHING  ASSISTANTS* 

Minimum  Program 

Maximum  Program 

Graduate 

Units 

Under¬ 

graduate 

Units 

Total 

Units 

Graduate 

Units 

Upper 

Division 

Units 

Total 

Units 

Graduate 

Units 

Upper 

Division 

Units 

Total 

Units 

0 

16 

16 

0 

6 

6 

0 

12 

12 

1 

15 

16 

1 

5 

6 

1 

11 

12 

2 

13 

15 

2 

4 

6 

2 

9 

11 

3 

12 

15 

3 

3 

6 

3 

8 

11 

4 

11 

15 

4 

2 

6 

4 

7 

11 

5 

9 

14 

3 

3 

6 

5 

5 

10 

6 

8 

14 

2 

4 

6 

6 

4 

10 

7 

7 

14 

1 

5 

6 

7 

3 

10 

8 

5 

13 

0 

6 

6 

8 

1 

9 

9 

4 

13 

9 

0 

9 

10 

3 

13 

11 

1 

12 

12 

0 

12 

*  Applicable  also  to  Research  Assistants. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Majors  are  offered  in  anthropology,  art  history,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  dra¬ 
matic  art,  economics,  education,  English,  French,  geology,  German,  history,  mathe¬ 
matics,  applied  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  physical  education,  physics,  political 
science,  psychology,  religious  studies,  sociology,  Spanish,  speech,  and  zoology. 

Applicants  for  the  Master's  Degree 

A  student  may  apply  for  graduate  standing  to  seek  the  master’s  degree  subject  to 
the  following  regulations: 

1.  Admission.  No  student  may  be  admitted  to  the  program  for  the  master’s  degree 
without  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  his  department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Division. 

2.  Preparation.  The  student’s  baccalaureate  training  must  be  substantially  equiva¬ 
lent,  both  as  to  the  major  and  in  general  education,  to  that  required  by  the  University 
of  California. 

3.  Residence.  Students  in  master’s  programs  will  spend  three  quarters  in  residence 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  campus;  at  least  one  quarter  must  fall  within  a  regular  session 
and  will  normally  be  composed  predominantly  of  course  work  in  the  major,  exclusive 
of  thesis  work.  Waiver  of  residence  requirements  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Graduate  Council. 

4.  Program.  The  program  of  every  student  who  is  seeking  the  master’s  degree  must 
be  approved  by  his  department.  In  Plan  I  (Thesis)  at  least  30  units  (including  no 
fewer  than  12  graduate  units)  are  required.  In  Plan  II  (Comprehensive  Examination) 
36  units  (including  no  fewer  than  18  graduate  units)  are  required.  Students  seeking 
the  master’s  degree  may  enroll  in  courses  numbered  198  and  199,  but  may  not  utilize 
them  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  this  degree.  Lower  division  courses  are  not 
applied  toward  an  advanced  degree.  Further  information  regarding  graduate  course 
requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the  major  department. 

5.  Candidacy.  Admission  to  candidacy  is  not  automatic.  Approximately  one  quarter 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  requirements  for  the  master’s  degree,  an  applicant  for 
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the  degree  must  make  formal  petition  for  advancement  to  candidacy.  Further  details 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

6.  Standards  of  Scholarship.  Only  upper  division  and  graduate  courses  in  which  the 
student  is  assigned  grades  A,  B,  C,  or  S  may  be  counted  in  satisfaction  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  master’s  degree.  Furthermore,  the  student  must  maintain  an  average 
of  at  least  three  grade  points  per  unit  in  those  courses  during  his  residence  at  the 
University  of  California  as  a  graduate  student. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

A  program  of  two  years  of  graduate  study  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
leads  to  the  award  of  the  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance)  degree  and 
a  state  pupil-personnel  services  credential.  See  page  130  for  details. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  studio  subjects  is  offered  by  the  Art  Department. 
See  page  83  for  details. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  in  the  field  of 
electrical,  mechanical  and  chemical  engineering.  Plans  for  administering  the  program 
are  based  on  the  following: 

1.  Admission.  To  be  admitted  to  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Engineering,  the  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate  Division  must  be  met, 
subject  to  the  stipulation  that  the  student  can  be  accommodated  in  the  field  in  which 
he  wishes  to  study.  All  applicants  will  be  required  to  obtain  an  evaluation  of  creden¬ 
tials  by  major  field  advisers  in  electrical  engineering,  for  the  purpose  of  certification 
to  the  Graduate  Dean  of  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  accepted  as  advanced  or 
upper  division  work. 

Applicants  with  undergraduate  preparation  that  is  deemed  inadequate  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  graduate  work  in  the  desired  field  may  be  admitted  with  the  provision  that 
any  course  deficiencies  will  be  made  up.  Courses  so  designated  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  units  required  for  an  advanced  degree. 

2.  Foreign  Language .  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  not  necessary 
for  graduate  work  in  engineering  leading  to  the  master’s  degree. 

3.  Fields  of  Emphasis.  Graduate  emphasis  is  provided  in  the  areas  of  (1)  automatic 
controls,  (2)  microwaves,  (3)  communications,  (4)  computer  engineering,  and  (5)  solid- 
state  devices,  ( 6)  thermal  sciences,  (7)  solid  mechanics,  (8)  fluid  mechanics,  (9)  material 
sciences,  (10)  design,  (11)  transport  processes,  (12)  chemical  reactors,  (13)  process  dy¬ 
namics  and  control.  Students  embarking  upon  a  program  leading  to  the  master’s  degree 
will  be  expected  to  take  courses  from  one  or  more  of  these  areas. 

4.  Degree  Requirements.  Plan  II:  Examination. 

Chemical  Engineering  Plan  I  or  II. 

Electrical  Engineering  Plan  II. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Plan  I  or  II. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  offered  in  anthropology,  biology,  chemistry, 
dramatic  art,  economics,  electrical  engineering,  English,  French,  geology,  German 
history,  mathematics,  mechanical  engineering,  music,  philosophy,  physics,  political 
science,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
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Applicants  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 

An  applicant  for  graduate  standing  to  seek  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 
subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Admission.  Admission  to  graduate  standing  in  the  master’s  degree  program  does 
not  imply  entrance  to  the  doctoral  program.  A  student  will  be  accepted  in  the  doctoral 
program  only  with  the  approval  of  his  department  chairman  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  Division. 

2.  Preparation.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  standing 
(as  described  above  relative  to  the  master’s  degree),  the  student’s  baccalaureate  train¬ 
ing  must  have  fitted  him  for  significant  research  in  the  subject  of  his  specialty.  Al¬ 
though  the  doctorate  is  a  research  degree,  it  is  understood  that  his  general  education 
will  have  been  substantially  the  equivalent  of  that  required  by  the  University  of 
California  and  that  his  undergraduate  major  will  largely  have  prepared  him  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  comprehensive  examination.  If  a  student  is  admitted  to  the 
doctoral  program  with  deficiencies  in  any  of  these  requirements,  he  is  expected  to 
remove  the  deficiencies  before  advancement  to  candidacy. 

3.  Residence.  Students  in  doctoral  programs  will  spend  six  quarters  in  residence 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  campus;  three  consecutive  quarters  of  residence  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  regular  session  prior  to  advancement  to  candidacy.  Waiver  of  residence 
requirements  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

4.  Program.  The  doctorate  is  a  research  degree  and  is  granted  upon  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  student’s  doctoral  committee  after  he  has  satisfied  his  examining  com¬ 
mittee  and  been  advanced  to  candidacy.  It  is  not  granted  automatically  upon  the 
completion  of  any  list  of  courses  and  residence  requirements  but  rather  reflects 
professional  excellence  as  judged  by  his  performance.  The  specific  program  by  which 
the  student  will  prepare  himself  for  such  performance  is  determined  by  his  doctoral 
committee,  normally  under  the  chairmanship  of  his  major  professor.  Each  program 
will  be  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  student  concerned. 

5.  Candidacy.  Advancement  to  candidacy  is  earned  by  passing  examinations  in  one 
or  more  modern  foreign  languages  (usually  German  or  Russian  and  French  or  Spanish) 
demonstrably  useful  in  the  literature  of  the  student’s  special  area  of  study  followed  by 
a  qualifying  examination  in  his  major  subject. 

6.  Standards  of  Scholarship.  The  rules  of  scholarship  described  above  under  the 
master’s  degree  apply  also  to  students  in  the  doctoral  program. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  his 
major  subject  and  to  the  Announcement  of  the  Graduate  Division,  Santa  Barbara. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHING  AND  PUPIL  PERSONNEL 
SERVICES  CREDENTIALS 

The  Graduate  School  of  Education  is  authorized  by  the  California  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  recommend  applicants  for  certain  credentials. 

The' programs  offered  include  standard  teaching  credentials  with  specialization  in 
(1)  elementary  teaching,  (2)  secondary  teaching,  (3)  junior  college  teaching;  and  the 
standard  designated  services  credential  with  specialization  in  pupil  personnel  services. 
In  addition,  the  following  program  may  be  substituted  for  a  minor  applicable  to  second¬ 
ary  teaching  credentials:  specialized  preparation  to  serve  as  a  teacher  of  exceptional 
children  in  the  area  of  the  speech  and  hearing  handicapped. 
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Applications  to  Enter  Credential  Programs 

A  student  may  apply  for  graduate  standing  to  seek  recommendation  for  a  California 
credential  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

Admission.  A  student  applying  for  admission  to  a  credential  program  must  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  departments  of  his  teaching  major  and  his  teaching  minor,  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  final  decision  of  acceptability  of  each  applicant  is  then 
determined  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

Preparation.  The  student’s  baccalaureate  training  must  be  substantially  the  same 
as  that  required  at  Santa  Barbara  in  the  field  of  his  teaching  major.  His  undergraduate 
program  must  exhibit  breadth  in  general  education  in  such  fields  as  the  fine  arts,  lan¬ 
guages  and  literature,  the  sciences,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  the  social  sciences. 
Deficiencies  in  general  education,  the  major,  or  the  minor  must  be  removed  prior  to 
admission  to  student  teaching. 

Scholarship.  Admission  into  the  elementary  and  secondary  credential  programs 
requires  a  2.5  grade-point  average  for  all  courses  taken  in  upper  division  standing  and 
a  2.75  grade-point  average  for  major  courses  taken  in  upper  division  standing,  with  a 
grade-point  average  of  2.75  for  all  work  in  the  minor  at  the  lower  division  and  upper 
division  levels.  In  some  instances  students  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  department, 
be  admitted  with  a  grade-point  average  below  2.75  with  the  provision  that  they  com¬ 
plete  additional  work  as  prescribed  by  the  department  of  the  minor.  Admission 
requirements  for  the  junior  college  and  pupil  personnel  credential  programs  are 
the  same  as  for  admission  into  the  master’s  degree  programs.  In  applying  these  stan¬ 
dards,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  may  give  some  consideration  to  high  scores 
attained  on  the  achievement  tests  of  a  recognized  national  testing  service. 

Every  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  either  the  elementary  or  the  secondary 
credential  program  must  maintain  an  overall  minimum  grade-point  average  of  2.75 
in  all  upper  division  and  graduate  courses;  those  admitted  to  the  junior  college  or 
pupil  personnel  services  credential  programs  must  maintain  a  grade-point  average 
of  3.0  in  all  upper  division  and  graduate  courses.  A  student  who  fails  to  maintain 
these  standards  of  scholarship  is  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  credential  program. 

Residence.  In  completing  his  course  work,  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  three 
quarter  residence  requirement.  One  quarter  of  study  must  be  completed  during  the 
regular  academic  year. 


Courses  of  Instruction 
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Roman  Numeral  and  Letter  Designations 

The  Roman  numerals  I,  II  and  III  and  the  letters  Yr.  are  placed  after  the  unit  value 
of  courses  to  show  when  they  are  usually  offered:  I,  in  the  fall  quarter;  II,  in  the  winter 
quarter;  III,  in  the  spring  quarter;  I,  II,  III,  in  all  quarters;  SS.,  in  summer  session;  and 
Yr.,  continued  through  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 

Year  Courses:  Series  Numbers 

A  course  designated  by  a  number  and  a  letter  in  sequence  (for  example,  Math 
3A-B— C)  is  continued  through  three  successive  quarters,  ordinarily  from  September  to 
June.  Generally  the  first  part  of  such  a  course  is  prerequisite  to  the  second  part,  etc. 
A  final  report  is  made  by  the  instructor  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  The  student  may 
discontinue  the  course  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  with  final  credit  for  the  first  part 
of  the  course.  Course  numbers  followed  by  the  letter  “L”  indicate  a  laboratory  course. 
For  example,  Physics  124L  identifies  Radioactivity  Laboratory. 

Classification  and  Numbering  of  Courses 

Courses  are  classified  and  numbered  as  follows: 

1.  Lower  division  courses  are  numbered  1—49.  In  no  department  is  a  lower  division 
course  acceptable  for  upper  division  credit. 

2.  Upper  division  courses  are  numbered  100—199. 

3.  Graduate  courses  are  numbered  200—299,  and  ordinarily  open  only  to  students 
who  have  completed  at  least  12  upper  division  units  basic  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
course. 

Special  courses  in  each  department  numbered  199,  and  entitled,  for  example,  In¬ 
dependent  Studies  in  Art,  Independent  Studies  in  Biological  Sciences,  are  courses 
which  present  an  opportunity  for  independent  study  on  the  part  of  well-prepared 
major  and  minor  students  who  have  completed  125  or  more  units.  No  more  than  nine 
quarter  units  of  199  courses  can  be  credited  to  a  student,  and  the  limit  for  one  quarter 
is  5  units. 

No  student,  by  performing  additional  work,  may  receive  upper  division  credit  for 
a  lower  division  course,  or  graduate  credit  for  an  upper  division  course. 
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I*  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Charles  J.  Erasmus,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

William  Madsen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Albert  C.  Spaulding,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

David  W.  Brokensha,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Brian  M.  Fagan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
fBen  R.  Finney,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Thomas  G.  Harding,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Henry  P.  Lundsgaarde,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Jamshed  D.  Mavalwala,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology . 

Ben  J.  Wallace,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Claude  N.  Warren,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

o 

Elman  R.  Service,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Anthropology  ( Winter  quarter). 

William  L.  Allen,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Maner  L.  Thorpe,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Elvin  J.  Hatch,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Anthropology . 

THE  MAJOR 

Anthropology  is  the  study  of  man  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  biologi¬ 
cal,  cultural,  and  historical  aspects  of  mankind.  The  aim  of  the  anthropology  major  is 
threefold:  (1)  to  prepare  for  graduate  school,  those  students  desiring  to  work  professionally  in 
anthropology,  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  careers  either  in  secondary  education  or  in  social 
work  not  requiring  graduate  study,  and  (3)  to  provide  a  background  in  behavioral  studies  for 
students  desiring  a  broad  education  in  either  the  biological  or  the  social  sciences. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

Two  emphases  are  recognized  within  the  anthropology  major:  cultural  anthropology  and 
physical  anthropology.  All  majors  expecting  to  go  to  graduate  school  will  take  comprehensive 
examinations  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  senior  year. 

Cultural  Emphasis 

Preparation  for  the  Major — Required:  Anthropology  2  (or  101),  3,  5,  Biology  20. 
Requirements  for  the  Major — Thirty-six  units  of  upper  division  anthropology  (except  101), 
8-12  of  which  may  be  in  related  courses  in  other  departments  or  subject  fields,  including  the 
tutorial  major,  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental  adviser. 

Physical  Emphasis 

Preparation  for  the  Major — Required:  Anthropology  2  (or  101),  3,  5,  Zoology  25,  40.  Rec¬ 
ommended:  French  or  German,  Geography,  History  17A-B-C,  Mathematics. 

Requirements  for  the  Major — Thirty-six  units  of  upper  division  anthropology  (except  101), 
eight  of  which  may  be  in  related  courses  in  other  departments  or  subject  fields,  including  the 
tutorial  major,  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental  adviser.  Required  courses:  Biology  130A 
and  130L  plus  130B  or  123A  or  123B  or  131  or  133. 

The  Minor 

Required:  30  units,  including  Anthropology  2  (or  101),  3  and  5. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Requirements 

1.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the 
department  requires  an  undergraduate  major  in  anthropology  or  its  equivalent  and  successful 
performance  on  the  Graduate  Record  “Aptitude  Test”  (not  the  “Advanced  Test”). 


f  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 
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2.  Plan  II  (comprehensive  examination)  will  be  required  of  all  students  (examination  to  be 
taken  no  later  than  the  sixth  quarter  of  residence)  and  will  serve  as  the  comprehensive  written 
examination  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  A  “pass  with  honors”  qualifies  the  student  for  the  Ph.D. 
qualifying  examination  and  automatically  awards  him  an  M.A.  degree.  A  “pass”  awards  him 
an  M.A.  degree  but  disqualifies  him  from  further  graduate  work  in  anthropology  on  this 
campus. 

3.  An  examination  in  one  foreign  language  (Spanish,  French,  German  or  Russian)  must  be 
passed  to  qualify  for  advancement  to  candidacy. 

4.  Some  of  the  course  work  may  be  taken  in  other  departments  with  the  approval  of  the 
Graduate  Adviser. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Requirements 

1.  See  No.  1  above  for  departmental  admission  requirements. 

2.  After  the  comprehensive  written  examination  (see  No.  2  above)  is  passed  with  honors,  an 

oral  examination  must  be  passed  to  qualify  for  advancement  to  candidacy.  In  addition  to  the 
course  and  unit  requirements  for  the  M.A.  degree,  the  student  must  enroll  in  Anthropology 
299  (research  for  dissertation)  to  prepare  his  laboratory  or  field  research.  » 

3.  An  examination  in  a  second  foreign  language  (see  No.  3  above)  must  be  passed  prior  to 
the  Ph.D.  qualifying  examination. 

4.  Physical  anthropologists  and  archaeologists  must  complete  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
two  quarters  of  full-time  laboratory  and/or  field  work,  and  social  anthropologists  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  at  least  three  quarters  of  full-time  field  work  prior  to  submitting  their  dissertations.  A 
minimum  of  two  quarters’  experience  as  a  Teaching  Assistant  in  anthropology  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  Ph.D.  can  be  granted. 


TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  anthropology  may  serve  as  part  of  the  program  of  studies 
required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  California.  It 
should  be  noted  that  if  anthropology  is  to  be  used  as  a  major  for  a  standard  elementary  or 
secondary  teaching  credential,  none  of  the  36  units  of  upper  division  anthropology  may  be 
taken  in  “related  courses  in  other  departments”  because  of  the  requirements  established  by 
the  California  Department  of  Education.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  The  Graduate 
School  of  Education  Announcement. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Lower  Division  Courses 

2.  Introductory  Ethnology  and  Social 

Anthropology.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Madsen 

The  nature  of  culture:  a  survey  of  the  range  of 
cultural  phenomena,  including  material  culture,  so¬ 
cial  organization,  religion,  and  other  topics. 

3.  Introductory  Archaeology  and 

Ethnography.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Fagan 

Human  culture  from  man’s  emergence  as  a  cul¬ 
ture-bearing  animal  to  the  beginning  of  written  his¬ 
tory  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

.  5.  Introductory  Physical  Anthropology. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Mavalwala 

Human  evolution:  evolutionary  thought,  origin 
and  antiquity  of  the  primates,  fossil  man,  and  living 
races. 


Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  General  Anthropology.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Wallace 

Major  principles  and  concepts  of  anthropology; 
may  serve  as  prerequisite  for  upper  division  courses. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Anthropology  2. 

102.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World. 

(4)  I,  III.  SS.  Mr.  Harding 

A  survey  of  representative  primitive  and  archaic 
cultures  of  the  world;  in  evolutionary  perspective. 

°103.  World  Prehistory.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Comparison  of  prehistoric  cultural  materials  from 
both  hemispheres  to  demonstrate  (a)  processes  of  cul¬ 
tural  evolution,  (b)  rates  of  cultural  and  human 
biological  evolution,  (c)  isolation  of  relevant  variables 
for  explaining  (a)  and  (b).  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Anthropology  163  and/or  164. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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104.  Cultural  Development  Past  and  Present. 

(4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Erasmus 

Impact  of  technological  change  on  social  behavior 
from  primitive  to  modern  times.  Emphasis  on  con¬ 
temporary  problems  of  under-developed  areas  (tech¬ 
nical  aid,  land  reform,  community  development,  and 
other  assistance  programs).  Area  emphasis  Latin 
America. 

105.  The  Meaning  of  “Race/’  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Mavalwala 

An  examination  of  traditional  race  concepts  con¬ 
trasted  with  an  approach  to  human  variation  through 
the  analysis  of  biologically  adaptive  traits. 

106.  Culture  and  Personality.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Hatch 

Social  and  cultural  factors  in  personality  forma¬ 
tion.  Cross-cultural  variations  in  the  definition  and 
handling  of  deviant  behavior.  The  psychological 
stresses  of  acculturation  and  accelerated  cultural 
change. 

109.  Language  in  Culture.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Lundsgaarde 

Language  as  an  aspect  of  culture,  language  and 
thought,  Sapir-Whorf  Hypothesis,  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  language,  biological  prerequisites 
of  language,  communication  theory,  and  machine 
translation. 

111.  Economics  of  Primitive  and  Peasant 

Societies.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Harding 

Economic  life  of  pre-market  societies  and  the  social 
consequences  of  their  involvement  in  a  money  econ¬ 
omy. 

*113.  Comparative  Society.  (4)  I,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  2  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Comparative  study  of  the  structure,  development, 
and  function  of  human  society;  social,  religious, 
political,  and  economic  institutions. 

115.  Law  and  Warfare  in  Non-Western 
Societies.  (4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Lundsgaarde 

The  nature  of  law  and  welfare  in  non-Western 
societies.  Analysis  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  con¬ 
flict  in  relation  to  ecological,  economic,  and  political 
aspects  in  non-Western  societies. 

116.  Magic,  Religion  and  Witchcraft. 

(4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Madsen 

The  concept  of  the  supernatural.  Cross-cultural 
variations  in  the  content  and  functions  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  supernatural  control.  The  process  of  mis- 
sionization  and  conversion.  The  impact  of  modern 
technology  on  the  belief  systems  of  developing 
countries. 

131.  North  American  Indians.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Warren 

The  origins,  development,  and  attainments  of  New 
World  aboriginal  cultures  north  of  Guatemala. 

132.  South  American  Indians.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Allen 

The  origins,  development,  and  attainments  of  the 
pre-conquest  cultures  of  South  America. 


134.  Modern  Cultures  of  Latin  America. 

(4),  II,  III.  The  Staff 

The  cultures  of  peasant  and  urban  societies  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  South 
America. 

136.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Pacific. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Harding 

The  aboriginal  and  modern  cultures  of  Polynesia, 
Melanesia,  and  Micronesia. 

*142.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  India. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Rise  of  Indian  civilization  from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  present;  regional  divisions  of  India;  family, 
kin,  caste  groups,  and  village  life;  social  organization 
above  village  level;  effects  of  urbanization,  British 
rule  and  independence. 

144.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Southeast  Asia. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Wallace 

Survey  of  native  cultures  of  Taiwan,  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Burma,  Malaysia,  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Philippines,  with  emphasis  on  economic 
aspects  and  cultural  change;  data  drawn  from  con¬ 
temporary  anthropological  studies. 

145.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Asia. 

(4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Thorpe 

The  aboriginal  cultures  of  Asia,  past  and  present. 

146.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Soviet 

Union.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Thorpe 

Ethnology  and  archaeology  of  the  native  cultures 
of  the  USSR  and  its  Central  Asian  and  Siberian  bor¬ 
derlands;  frontier  cultural  relations  under  Tsars  and 
Soviets;  barbarian  empires  from  Hun  to  Mongol; 
ecology  of  pastoral  nomads  and  circumpolar  hunters. 

149.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Brokensha 

The  aboriginal  cultures  and  races  of  Africa,  past 
and  present. 

*150.  Advanced  Physical  Anthropology. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Mavalwala 

A  general  survey  of  human  osteology  and  soma¬ 
tology  in  terms  of  evolutionary,  racial,  sexual,  and 
age  variations. 

*151.  Fossil  Evidence  for  Human  Evolution. 
(4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  2,  3,  5,  and  Biology  20 
or  Geology  3. 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  the  major  pieces  of 
the  fossil  evidence  for  human  evolution.  Various  in¬ 
terpretations  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  theory  and  with  regard  to  the  intellectual 
climate  of  opinion  prevalent  at  times  of  formulation. 

*157.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  South  Africa. 

(4)  III  (alternate  years  with  158). 

Mr.  Brokensha 
Effects  of  historical  and  environmental  factors  on 
contemporary  social  organization;  traditional  social 
institutions  of  main  African  and  non- African  groups; 
the  effects  of  modernization,  urbanization  and  apar¬ 
theid  policies  on  social,  religious,  economic,  and 
political  systems. 

*  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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158.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  West  Africa. 

(4)  II.  (alternate  years  with  157). 

Mr.  Brokensha 
History  and  ecology  of  selected  West  African  so¬ 
cieties;  effects  on  traditional  social  institutions  of 
political  and  economic  changes;  examination  of  new 
forms  of  social  stratification,  changing  marriage  and 
family  patterns,  urbanization,  new  occupations,  and 
contemporary  religious  beliefs. 

163.  Archaeology  of  the  New  World.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Warren 

A  survey  of  New  World  Archaeology  with  an 
emphasis  on  regional  developments  as  they  relate  to 
each  other  and  demonstrate  continuity  of  cultural 
traditions  over  long  time  periods.  Not  open  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  taken  Anthropology  103. 

164.  Archaeology  of  the  Old  World.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Fagan 

The  development  of  culture  in  the  Near  East, 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  from  the  Paleolithic  to  the 
Iron  Age.  Classical  cultures  will  be  treated  only  in 
outline,  with  greater  stress  on  preliterate  develop¬ 
ments  in  all  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  Anthropology  103. 

170.  Introduction  to  Linguistics.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Thorpe 

Introduction  to  phonological,  morphological,  and 
syntactical  language  analysis,  historical  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  linguistic  change,  linguistic  relativity,  language 
classification  and  lejycostatistical  dating.  Designed 
for  general  students  as  well  as  language  and  anthro¬ 
pology  majors. 

175.  Junior  Seminar  in  Early  History  of 

Ethnology.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Hatch 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  2,  113,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  anthropology  as 
a  scientific  discipline;  a  survey  of  anthropological 
schools  of  thought  and  theory. 

181.  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Field 

Archaeology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Warren 

The  organization  of  archaeological  surveys  and 
excavations,  aims  and  working  methods.  Archaeo¬ 
logical  mapping,  photography,  and  recording. 

182.  Methods  and  Techniques  of 
Archaeology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Spaulding 

The  interpretation  and  presentation  of  archaeologi¬ 
cal  finds.  Chronological  sequencing;  stylistic  and 
statistical  analysis;  documentation;  publication. 
Techniques  of  preservation,  restoration,  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  artifacts. 

185.  Ethnographic  Field  Methods.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Thorpe 

A  critical  introduction  to  aims  and  working 
methods  in  ethographic  and  ethnolinguistic  field 
work,  emphasizing  practical  training  in  specific  pro¬ 
cedures  for  collecting  and  interpreting  observational 
data. 

196.  Senior  Seminar  in  Contemporary 

Ethnology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Erasmus 

Discussion  seminar  based  on  intensive,  critical 


reading  of  important  anthropological  works.  Intended 
as  preparation  for  graduate  work. 

198.  Senior  Honors  Readings.  (2)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

May  be  taken  three  quarters  (from  three  different 
staff  members).  Only  students  with  a  3.5  grade  aver¬ 
age  in  anthropology  (or  special  permission)  may 
enroll.  Open  to  students  who  know  their  own  read¬ 
ing  needs  and  wish  to  read  at  least  500  pages  per 
week. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Anthropology. 

(2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

May  be  taken  twice  (from  different  staff  members). 
Students  must  execute  a  limited  research  project  on 
their  own  initiative.  Not  open  to  students  seeking 
assigned  research  topics  or  to  students  with  less  than 
a  3.5  grade  average  in  anthropology.  199  courses 
are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in  one  quarter 
and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


Graduate  Courses 

250.  Method  and  Theory  in  Anthropology. 

(4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Spaulding 

A  continuous  two-quarter  seminar.  Individual 

quarters  may  not  be  taken  separately  for  credit. 

252.  Social  Anthropology.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Brokensha 

A  continuous  two-quarter  seminar.  Individual 

quarters  may  not  be  taken  separately  for  credit. 

*254.  Ethnohistory.  (4)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

A  continuous  two-quarter  seminar.  Individual 

quarters  may  not  be  taken  separately  for  credit. 

*262.  Physical  Anthropology.  (4)  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

A  continuous  two-quarter  seminar.  Individual 

quarters  may  not  be  taken  separately  for  credit. 

270.  Area  Studies  in  Anthropology.  (4)  II,  III. 
Mr.  Brokensha,  Mr.  Erasmus,  Mr.  Fagan, 

Mr.  Lundsgaarde 

Depending  on  topic  and  professor,  this  seminar 
may  be  one  or  two  quarters  in  length.  If  the  latter  is 
the  case,  students  will  have  to  enroll  in  both  quarters 
to  get  credit  for  the  course. 

273.  Current  Problems  in  Ethnology.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Service 

277.  Current  Problems  in  Archaeology. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Spaulding 

*279.  Current  Problems  in  Physical 

Anthropology.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-6)  Yr.  The  Staff 

299.  Directed  Research.  (1-6)  Yr.  The  Staff 


°  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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Kurt  Baer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art. 

Mario  A.  Del  Chiaro,  Ph.D.,  F.A.A.R.,  Professor  of  Art. 

William  E.  Dole,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Art. 

Henri  Dorra,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art. 

Alfred  K.  Moir,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

0  Howard  Warshaw,  Professor  of  Art. 

Jacob  Lindberg-Hansen,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Art,  Emeritus. 

Catherine  C.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Beatrice  Farwell,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Art. 
f  Howard  C.  Fenton,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

David  S.  Gebhard,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  Director  of  Art  Gallery. 
Prudence  R.  Myer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Conway  Pierson,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

William  R.  Ptaszynski,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

William  A.  Rohrbach,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

*  Robert  C.  Thomas,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Michael  A.  Amtz,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Thomas  Bang,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Irma  Cavat,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Steven  M.  Cortright,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Sheldon  A.  Kaganoff,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

***David  M.  Kunzle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Donald  R.  Lent,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Bruce  S.  McCurdy,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Miles  A.  Varner,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

o 

Ronald  G.  Robertson,  B.S.,  Acting  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Gary  H.  Brown,  M.F.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Laszlo  Baranszky-Job,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Corlette  B.  Walker,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Art. 


THE  MAJOR 

The  Art  Department  is  in  no  sense  a  professional  school.  Its  program  leads  to  a  B.A. 
degree.  The  program  includes  courses  in  the  history  of  art  and  in  the  studio.  It  is  designed 
primarily  to  serve  three  purposes:  to  provide  the  undergraduate  with  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  basic  training  in  art  as  a  humanistic  activity;  to  provide  students  who  wish  to 
become  practicing  artists  with  the  foundations  which  will  prepare  them  for  graduate  work 
and  professional  schools;  and  to  offer  basic  training  to  students  who  look  forward  to  graduate 
training  as  professional  historians  of  art  or  critics. 

The  major  in  art  requires  the  completion  of  the  general  education  requirements.  ART 
MAJORS  MAY  NOT  FULFILL  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENT  3C  WITH 
ART  COURSES.  They  must  take  courses  in  dance  music,  or  dramatic  art  to  fulfill  this  re¬ 
quirement.  The  major  also  requires  certain  basic  lower  division  courses  as  prerequisites  to 
more  advanced  work.  Within  the  major,  students  choose  an  emphasis  in  painting,  in  sculpture, 
in  printmaking,  in  the  history  of  art,  or  in  ceramics. 

All  art  majors  are  required  to  take  History  4A-B-C  (European  History);  it  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  they  take  Philosophy  136  (Aesthetics). 

In  studio  classes,  the  department  requires  three  hours  of  work  each  week  for  each  unit. 

The  Department  of  Art  reserves  the  privilege  of  retaining  student  work  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

0  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 

oott  Absent  on  leave,  spring  1968. 

{Absent  on  leave,  fall,  1967. 
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Requirements  for  the  Major 

Painting  Emphasis 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Required  (33  units  in  the  lower  division):  Art  1,  2A-B,  3A— B-C, 
20A,  and  6  units  from  20B  or  C  or  D. 

The  Major:  Thirty-eight  units  in  the  upper  division  including  131A-B-C,  134A-B-C,  and 
141A-B-C,  160C,  130.  At  least  6  additional  units  of  upper  division  art  history  courses. 

Sculpture  Emphasis 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Required  (33  units  in  the  lower  division):  Art  1,  2A-B,  3A-B-C, 
20B,  and  6  units  from  20A  or  C  or  D. 

The  Major:  Thirty-eight  units  in  the  upper  division  including  132A-B-C,  134A— B-C, 
135A-B,  and  142A-B-C,  160B.  At  least  3  additional  units  of  upper  division  art  history 
courses. 

History  Emphasis 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Required  (24  units  in  the  lower  division):  Art  1,  2A-B,  3A— B-C. 

The  Major:  Thirty-six  units  in  the  upper  division  art  history  including  152E-F,  one  course 
each  from  the  153  series,  the  155—156  series,  the  157—158  series,  the  159—160  series,  and 
one  course  in  either  the  151  or  the  162  series,  plus  16  units  of  upper  division  art  history 
electives. 

Printmaking  Emphasis 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Required  (33  units  in  the  lower  division):  Art  1,  2A-B,  3A-B-C, 
20C,  and  6  units  from  20A  or  B  or  D. 

The  Major:  Thirty-eight  units  in  the  upper  division  including  133A-B-C,  134A— B-C,  and 
143A-B-C,  160C  plus  3  units  of  electives  in  studio  courses.  At  least  6  additional  units  of 
upper  division  art  history  courses. 

Ceramics  Emphasis 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Required  (33  units  in  the  lower  division):  Art  1,  2A-B,  3A- 
B-C,  20D,  and  6  units  from  20A  or  B  or  C. 

The  Major:  Thirty-eight  units  in  the  upper  division  including  132A-B,  134A-B,  135A— B— C, 
145A-B-C,  160B-C.  At  least  4  additional  units  of  upper  division  art  history  electives. 

The  Minor 

Required:  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  following  32  units:  Art  1,  2A-B,  3A-B-C,  plus 
8  units  of  upper  division  studio  or  art  history  subjects. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Requirements 

1.  Candidates  will  usually  present  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  art  with  the  emphasis  in  the  history 
of  art  and  with  at  least  a  B  average. 

2.  A  reading  knowledge  of  one,  or  two  at  the  option  of  the  department,  of  the  following 
languages  must  be  demonstrated:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Greek, 
or  Latin.  The  language  or  languages  selected  for  examination  must  be  instrumental  to  the 
candidate’s  field  of  specialization.  The  examination(s)  should  ordinarily  be  taken  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year. 

3.  At  least  12  units  must  be  in  graduate  courses  in  art  history;  the  remaining  units  making 
a  total  of  30  required  units  may  be  chosen  from  undergraduate  courses  approved  by  the  de¬ 
partmental  adviser. 

4.  All  candidates  are  required  to  write  a  thesis  which  must  be  submitted  within  one  year 
after  completion  of  the  course  requirements. 

5.  A  written  examination  in  two  fields  of  art  history,  other  than  the  field  of  specialization, 
will  be  scheduled  toward  the  end  of  the  candidate’s  time  of  residence. 

6.  An  oral  examination  will  be  required  after  the  thesis  has  been  submitted. 
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DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Requirements 

1.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the  department 
requires  an  undergraduate  major  in  art  or  its  equivalent,  with  a  superior  record.  The  appli¬ 
cant  must  demonstrate  outstanding  accomplishment  as  a  student  artist. 

2.  With  the  advice  of  the  departmental  Graduate  Advjser,  the  student  must  work  under 
Plan  II,  comprehensive  examination,  plus  a  project  in  his  creative  area.  The  M.F.A.  program 
requires  a  minimum  of  54  units,  including  no  fewer  than  27  in  graduate  courses  numbered  in 
the  200  series. 

3.  There  will  be  no  foreign  language  requirement  for  the  degree. 

4.  Art  200 A  and  three  graduate  seminars  in  the  history  of  Art  are  also  required;  in  each 
of  the  graduate  seminars  the  student  must  obtain  grades  of  “B”  or  better. 

5.  After  one  year  of  residence  (or  approximately  25-30  units)  the  student  will  present  a 
group  of  his  works  for  consideration  by  the  departmental  Graduate  Program  Committee.  If 
these  works  show  sufficient  promise  he  will  be  permitted  to  begin  his  project,  the  plan  for 
which  must  be  approved  by  his  graduate  committee. 

The  project  will  consist  of  a  group  of  related  works  in  the  student’s  emphasis.  As  many  as 
18  units  in  addition  to  the  required  minimum  of  54  may  be  taken  in  completing  it,  and  it  will 
be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  one-man  or  a  group  exhibition;  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
research  paper  relevant  to  its  historical  and  philosophical  background. 

The  department  reserves  the  right  to  retain  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  project  for  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Art  Gallery. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  will  also  pass  an  oral  examination  in  the  history,  techniques, 
theories  and  aesthetics  of  his  field. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  art  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program  of 
studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in 
California.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  The  Graduate  School  of  Education  Announcement. 
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Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Introduction  to  Art.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Farwell 

A  study  of  art  as  a  medium  of  expression. 

2A.  Art  Survey  I.  (4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

From  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Renaissance. 

2B.  Art  Survey  II.  (4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Moir,  Mrs.  Walker 

Prerequisite:  Art  2A. 

Renaissance  through  modem  art. 

3A.  Beginning  Studio  I.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Warshaw 

For  majors  and  minors  only. 

Analysis  and  practice  in  fundamentals  of  two- 
dimensional  representation. 

3B.  Beginning  Studio  II.  (4)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Art  3A.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Warshaw 
For  majors  and  minors  only. 

Analysis  and  practice  in  fundamentals  of  two- 
dimensional  representation. 


3C.  Beginning  Studio  III.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  3B.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Warshaw 
For  majors  and  minors  only. 

Analysis  and  practice  in  fundamentals  of  two- 
dimensional  representation. 

20A.  2nd  Year  Studio  I— Painting.  (3) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Bang,  Mr.  Brown, 

Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Fenton, 

Mr.  Lent 

Mr.  Ptaszynski,  Mr.  Warshaw 

Prerequisite:  Art  3 A— B— C.  For  majors  only. 
Fundamentals  of  color  and  composition. 

20B.  2nd  Year  Studio  II— -Sculpture.  (3) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Art  3 A— B— C. 

Sculptural  problems  and  techniques  in  various 
media;  modeling  and  casting. 

20C.  2nd  Year  Studio  III — Printmaking.  (3) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Cortright,  Mr.  McCurdy 

Prerequisite:  Art  3A— B— C. 

Fundamentals  of  intaglio  and  relief  graphic  proc¬ 
esses. 
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20D.  2nd  Year  Studio  IV — Ceramics.  (3) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Arntz,  Mr.  Kaganoff, 

Prerequisite:  Art  3A-B-C.  Mr.  Pierson 

For  majors  only.  Fundamentals  of  pottery  tech¬ 
niques  including  wheel,  slab,  coil,  etc.  Emphasis  of 
form  possibility  within  the  medium. 

21.  Beginning  Painting.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

For  non-majors  only.  Composition  in  color;  various 
media. 

23.  Beginning  Photography.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Rohrbach 

Field,  laboratory,  seminars:  exploring  photography 
as  artistic  expression  and  its  relationship  to  other  art 
media. 

24.  Beginning  Drawing.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

For  non-majors  only.  Drawing  in  various  media 
including  the  use  of  the  human  figure. 

25.  Beginning  Ceramics.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Arntz,  Mr.  Kaganoff,  Mr.  Pierson 

For  non-majors  only. 

Fundamentals  and  techniques  of  ceramics. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

130.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Painting.  (3) 
I,  II,  III.  ,  Mr.  Fenton 

Prerequisite:  Art  20 A. 

An  historical  and  technical  study  of  the  materials 
of  painting  and  the  relation  of  technique  to  style. 

131A.  Intermediate  Painting  I.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Rohrbach 

Prerequisite:  Art  20A.  Mr.  Warshaw 

Problems  in  painting;  various  media. 

131B.  Intermediate  Painting  II.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Rohrbach 

Prerequisite:  Art  131A.  Mr.  Warshaw 

Problems  in  painting;  various  media. 

131C.  Intermediate  Painting  III.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Rohrbach 

Prerequsite:  Art  131  A— B.  Mr.  Warshaw 

Problems  in  painting;  various  media. 

132A.  Intermediate  Sculpture  I.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Art  20B. 

Problems  in  sculpture;  various  media. 

132B.  Intermediate  Sculpture  II.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Art  132A. 

Problems  in  sculpture;  various  media. 


132C.  Intermediate  Sculpture  III.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Art  132 A— B. 

Problems  in  sculpture;  various  media. 

133A.  Intermediate  Printmaking  I.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Art  20C.  Mr.  McCurdy 

Problems  in  printmaking;  various  media. 

133B.  Intermediate  Printmaking  II.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Art  133A.  Mr.  McCurdy 

Problems  in  printmaking;  various  media. 

133C.  Intermediate  Printmaking  III.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  133A— B.  Mr.  McCurdy 

Problems  in  printmaking;  various  media. 

134A.  Intermediate  Drawing  I.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 
Prerequisite:  Art  20 A. 

Drawing  in  various  media  including  the  use  of  the 
human  figure,  anatomy. 

134B.  Intermediate  Drawing  II.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 
Prerequisite:  Art  134A. 

Drawing  in  various  media  including  the  use  of  the 
human  figure,  anatomy. 

134C.  Intermediate  Drawing  III.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 

Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 

Prerequisite:  Art  134A— B. 

Drawing  in  various  media  including  the  use  of  the 
human  figure,  anatomy. 

135A.  Intermediate  Ceramics  I.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Arntz,  Mr.  Kaganoff,  Mr.  Pierson 

Prerequisite:  Art  20D.  < 

Continued  work  in  pottery  and  ceramic  sculpture; 
glazing  and  firing. 

135B.  Intermediate  Ceramics  II.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Arntz,  Mr.  Kaganoff,  Mr.  Pierson 

Prerequisite:  Art  135A. 

Continued  work  in  pottery  and  ceramic  sculpture; 
glazing  and  firing. 

135C.  Intermediate  Ceramics  III.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Arntz,  Mr.  Kaganoff,  Mr.  Pierson 

Prerequisite:  Art  135 A— B. 

Continued  work  in  pottery  and  ceramic  sculpture; 
glazing  and  firing. 

136A.  Intermediate  Photography  I.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Art  23.  Mr.  Rohrbach 

Field,  laboratory,  seminars;  exploring  photography 
as  artistic  expression  and  its  relationship  to  other  art 
media. 

136B.  Intermediate  Photography  II.  (3)  IL 

Prerequisite:  Art  136A.  Mr.  Rohrbach 

Field,  laboratory,  seminars;  exploring  photography 
as  artistic  expression  and  its  relationship  to  other  art 
media. 
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136C.  Intermediate  Photography  III.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  136A-B.  Mr.  Rohrbach 

Field,  laboratory,  seminars;  exploring  photography 
as  artistic  expression  and  its  relationship  to  other  art 
media. 

141  A.  Advanced  Painting  I.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 

Prerequisite:  Art  131  A— B— C. 

Advanced  painting;  various  media. 

141B.  Advanced  Painting  II.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 

Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 

Prerequisite:  Art  141  A. 

Advanced  painting;  various  media. 

141C.  Advanced  Painting  III.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 
Prerequisite:  Art  141  A— B. 

Advanced  painting;  various  media. 

142A.  Advanced  Sculpture  I.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Art  132 A— B— C. 

Advanced  work  in  sculpture;  various  media. 

142B.  Advanced  Sculpture  II.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Art  142A. 

Advanced  work  in  sculpture;  various  media. 

142C.  Advanced  Sculpture  III.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Art  142 A— B. 

Advanced  work  in  sculpture;  various  media. 

143 A.  Advanced  Printmaking  I.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Art  133A— B— C.  Mr.  McCurdy 

Advanced  study  of  graphic  techniques  and  means 
of  expression. 

143B.  Advanced  Printmaking  II.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Art  143A.  Mr.  McCurdy 

Advanced  study  of  graphic  techniques  and  means 
of  expression. 

143C.  Advanced  Printmaking  III.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  143A— B.  Mr.  McCurdy 

Advanced  study  of  graphic  techniques  and  means 
of  expression. 

144.  Advanced  Drawing.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Cavat, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 
Prerequisite:  Art  134 A— B— C. 

Special  problems  in  two-dimensional  expression. 

145A.  Advanced  Ceramics  I.  (3)  I 

Mr.  Amtz,  Mr.  Kaganoff,  Mr.  Pierson 

Prerequisite:  Art  135 A— B— C. 

Advanced  studies  in  the  use  of  clay  as  a  medium 
of  expression,  and  of  technical  processes. 


145B.  Advanced  Ceramics  II.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Amtz,  Mr.  Kaganoff,  Mr.  Pierson 

Prerequisite:  Art  145A. 

Advanced  studies  in  the  use  of  clay  as  a  medium 
of  expression,  and  of  technical  processes. 

145C.  Advanced  Ceramics  III.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Arntz,  Mr.  Kaganoff,  Mr.  Pierson 

Prerequisite:  Art  145A— B. 

Advanced  studies  in  the  use  of  clay  as  a  medium 
of  expression,  and  of  technical  processes. 

146.  Advanced  Photography.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  136A— B— C.  Mr.  Rohrbach 

Special  problems  in  photography  on  an  advanced 
level. 

150.  Upper  Division  General  Education  in 
Art.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Farwell 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Study  of  art  as  a  means  of  expression;  not  open 
to  art  majors,  or  to  students  who  have  taken  Art  1. 

151A.  Primitive  Art:  Survey.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

The  art  expressions  of  African,  Oceanic  and  pre¬ 
historic  European  cultures. 

151B.  Primitive  Art:  Africa.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

A  study  of  primitive  art  in  Africa  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  period  of  Europeanization. 

151C.  Primitive  Art:  Oceania.  (3)  III. 
Indigenous  art  of  Oceania.  The  Staff 

*15 ID.  Primitive  Art:  North  America.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Gebhard 

A  study  of  the  stylistic  forms  of  the  prehistoric 
and  ethnological  art  of  North  America,  from  Alaska 
to  northern  Mexico,  from  ca.  2000  B.C.  to  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  course  will  cover  general  as 
well  as  specific  regional  styles,  their  relationship 
and  pattern. 

151E.  Primitive  Art:  Pre-Columbian.  (3)  II. 

The  Staff 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  Central 
and  South  America,  before  Columbus. 

*152A.  Ancient  Art:  Egypt.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  2A. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  ancient 
Egypt  from  prehistoric  through  Roman  times. 

#152B.  Ancient  Art:  Mesopotamia  and  Iran. 
(3)  II.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  2A. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  ancient 
Mesopotamia  and  Iran. 

°152C.  Ancient  Art:  Turkey  (Anatolia) 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  2A. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  Asia 
Minor  (Anatolia)  from  prehistoric  through  Roman 
times;  emphasis  on  the  Hittites. 


°  Yearly  schedule  varies — check  with  department. 
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*152D.  Ancient  Art:  Aegean  Art  (Bronze  Age 
in  Greece  and  the  Aegean).  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  2A. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the 
Greek  mainland  and  the  Greek  Aegean  islands  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  Iron  Age,  ca.  1100  B.C. 

°152E.  Ancient  Art:  Greece  I.  (1100-500 
B.C.).  (3)  II.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  2 A. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  ancient 
Greece  from  the  Iron  Age  (Geometric  Period)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  Classical  Period;  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  Archaic  Period. 

*152F.  Ancient  Art:  Greece  II.  (500—30 

B.C.).  (3)  III.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  2A,  152E. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  ancient 
Greece  from  the  fifth  century  Classical  Period 
through  the  Hellenistic  Age  to  the  advent  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

°152G.  Ancient  Art:  Ancient  Italy.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  2 A. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  ancient 
Italy  from  prehistoric  times  through  the  Roman 
Republic;  emphasis  on  the  Etruscans. 

*15211.  Ancient  Art:  The  Roman  Empire.  (3) 
II.  Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Recommended  preparation:  Art  2A. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the 
Roman  Empire  from  30  B.C.  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Era,  ca.  A.D.  325. 

153A.  Medieval  Art:  Early.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Baransky-Job 
Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 
Architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor 
arts  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages  in  Western  Europe 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  century. 

153B.  Medieval  Art:  Byzantine.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Baransky-Job 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 
Architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor 
arts  of  the  Byzantine  world  from  330  to  1453  A.D. 

153C.  Medieval  Art:  Romanesque.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Baransky-Job 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the 
Romanesque  period  in  Western  Europe  from  950 
to  1200  A.D. 

153D.  Medieval  Art:  Gothic.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Baransky-Job 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  Gothic 
period  in  Western  Europe  from  1150  to  1400  A.D. 

153E.  Medieval  Art:  Italy,  13th  and  14th 
Centuries.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Baransky-Job 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

The  emergence  of  humanistic  and  civic  ideas  in 
the  art  of  the  Italian  Trecento  and  Quattrocento.  A 
survey  of  large  civic  programs  of  secular  and  secu¬ 
larized  ecclesiatical  art  of  the  two  centuries.  Sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture  and  painting  will  be  discussed. 


155 A.  Renaissance  Art  in  Fifteenth  Century 
Italy.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Kunzle 

Fifteenth  century  painting,  sculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Italy,  principally  Florentine. 

155B.  Fifteenth  Century  Painting  in 
Northern  Europe.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Baransky-Job 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Painting  in  France,  Flanders  and  Holland. 

156A.  Italy:  High  Renaissance.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Kunzle 

Roman  and  Florentine  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  from  Leonardo  to  the  sack  of  Rome. 

156B.  Sixteenth  Century  Art  in  Northern 
Europe.  (3)  III.  '  Mr.  Kunzle 

Most  significant  trends  in  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  in  Northern  Europe. 

*156C.  Mannerism.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Moir 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Analysis  of  the  pan-European  style  of  Mannerism 
in  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture. 

°156D.  Venetian  Painting.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Moir 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

The  evolution  of  Venetian  painting  from  Jacopo 
Bellini  to  Jacopo  Bassano. 

°157A.  Italian  Baroque  Art.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Moir 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  Italy: 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 

*157B.  Northern  Baroque  Art.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Moir 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  Flanders, 
Holland  and  France:  seventeenth  and  early  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries. 

158A.  Eighteenth  Century  Art:  England 
and  Germany.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Kunzle 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Eighteenth  century  art  in  England  and  Germany. 

158B.  Eighteenth  Century  Art:  France 

and  Italy.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Kunzle 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Eighteenth  century  art  in  France  and  Italy. 

159A.  Nineteenth  Century  Painting  I.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Dorra 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Painting  in  Western  Europe,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  France,  from  the  French  Revolution  to 
Manet. 

159B.  Nineteenth  Century  Painting  II.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Dorra 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing.  > 

Painting  in  Western  Europe,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  France,  from  Manet  through  Post-Impres¬ 
sionism. 

*160A.  Twentieth  Century  Architecture. 

(2)  I.  Mr.  Gebhard 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Major  trends  in  twentieth  century  architecture. 

*  Yearly  schedule  varies — check  with  department. 
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°160B,  Twentieth  Century  Sculpture.  (2)  II. 

Mr.  Gebhard 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Major  trends  in  twentieth  century  sculpture. 

160C.  Twentieth  Century  Painting.  (2)  III. 

Mr.  Dorra 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 
Expressionism,  Abstraction,  Surrealism  and  related 
movements  in  twentieth  century  painting. 

161A.  American  Art  I.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Gebhard 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

American  art,  including  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting  before  the  Armory  Show. 

161B.  American  Art  II.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Gebhard 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  after  the 
Armory  Show. 

161C.  Art  in  Colonial  Hispanic  America.  (3) 
II.  Mr.  Baer 

,  Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  crafts 
from  pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present. 

162A.  An  Introduction  to  Oriental  Art. 

(4)  I,  II.  Miss  Myer 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Introduction  to  Oriental  art,  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  painting. 

162B.  Oriental  Art:  India.  (3)  I.  Miss  Myer 

Prerequisite:  Art  162A;  Upper  Division  standing. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  India. 

162C.  Oriental  Art:  China.  (3)  II.  Miss  Myer 

Prerequisite:  Art  162A;  Upper  Division  standing. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  China. 

162D.  Oriental  Art:  Japan.  (3)  III.  Miss  Myer 

Prerequisite:  Art  162 A;  Upper  Division  standing. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  Japan. 

163A.  Spanish  Art.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Baer 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

The  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  from  classical  times  to  the  present. 

164A.  Comparative  Studies  I.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Baer 

An  analysis  of  concepts  and  trends  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music  and  theater  during  the 
twentieth  century. 

164B.  Comparative  Studies  II.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Art  164A.  Mr.  Baer 

An  analysis  of  concepts  and  trends  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music  and  theater  during  the 
twentieth  century. 

164C.  Comparative  Studies  III.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  164A— B.  Mr.  Baer 

An  analysis  of  concepts  and  trends  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music  and  theater  during  the 
twentieth  century. 

165A.  Theories  of  Architecture.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Gebhard 

An  historical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
architectural  theories  and  architecture  and  urban 
planning  from  the  15th  through  the  20th  century. 


165B.  Islamic  Architecture.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Gebhard 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

Islamic  architecture  of  North  Africa,  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  from  the  eighth  through  the 
eighteenth  centuries. 

°166A.  The  Minor  Arts.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Upper  Division  standing. 

An  historical  survey  of  selected  minor  arts. 

194.  Group  Studies  in  Art.  (2-5)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Qualified  Upper  Division  students 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

Special  group  studies  in  problems  of  art. 

199.  Independent  Studies.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff 
Advanced  individual  problems.  199  courses  are 
limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in  one  quarter  and 
no  more  than  9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

200A.  Introductory  Seminar  for  Studio 

Graduate  Students.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Moir 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

An  introductory  study  of  problems  facing  the  pro¬ 
fessional  artist. 

201A.  Graduate  Drawing  I.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Rohrbach, 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr.  Warshaw 
Problems  in  drawing  in  various  media. 

201B.  Graduate  Drawing  II.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Rohrbach, 

Prerequisite:  Art  201  A.  Mr.  Warshaw 

Problems  in  drawing  in  various  media. 

201C.  Graduate  Drawing  III.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Rohrbach, 

Prerequisite:  Art  201A-B.  Mr.  Warshaw 

Problems  in  drawing  in  various  media. 

210A.  Graduate  Painting  I.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 

Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Problems  in  painting  in  various  media. 

210B.  Graduate  Painting  II.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 
Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 
Prerequisite:  Art  210A. 

Problems  in  painting  in  various  media. 

Yearly  schedule  varies — check  with  department. 
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210C.  Graduate  Painting  III.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Bang,  Mrs.  Cavat,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Fenton,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ptaszynski, 

Mr.  Rohrbach,  Mr.  Warshaw 

Prerequisite:  Art  2I0A— B. 

Problems  in  painting  in  various  media. 

220A.  Graduate  Sculpture  I.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Problems  in  various  sculptural  media. 

220B.  Graduate  Sculpture  II.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Art  220A. 

Problems  in  various  sculptural  media. 

220C.  Graduate  Sculpture  III.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Varner 

Prerequisite:  Art  220A— B. 

Problems  in  various  sculptural  media. 

230A.  Graduate  Printmaking  I.  (4)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr.  McCurdy 
Special  problems  in  printmaking  expression  and 
techniques. 

230B.  Graduate  Printmaking  II.  (4)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Art  230A.  Mr.  McCurdy 

Special  problems  in  printmaking  expression  and 
techniques. 

230C.  Graduate  Printmaking  III.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  230A— B.  Mr.  McCurdy 

Special  problems  in  printmaking  expression  and 
techniques. 

240A.  Graduate  Ceramics  I.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Pierson 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Special  problems  in  ceramics. 

240B.  Graduate  Ceramics  II.  (4)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Art  240A.  Mr.  Pierson 

Special  problems  in  ceramics. 

240C.  Graduate  Ceramics  III.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  240A-B.  Mr.  Pierson 

Special  problems  in  ceramics. 

*250A.  Methods  and  Techniques  in  Art  His¬ 
tory  Research.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Moir 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Reading,  and  a  series  of  discussions  and  research 
problems  designed  to  give  the  student  understanding 
of  the  different  approaches  to  historical  study  of 
works  of  art. 

*250B.  Connoisseurship.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Moir 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Reading,  discussion  and  practical  experience  in 
qualitative  analysis  of  works  of  art,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  drawings,  prints  and  medals. 

*250C.  Art  Criticism.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Study  of  approaches,  methods  and  objectives  of 
art  criticism. 

251.  Seminar  in  Primitive  and  Prehistoric  Art. 
(3)  I.  Mr.  Gebhard 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Special  research  in  primitive  and  prehistoric  art. 


252.  Seminar  in  Ancient  Art.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Del  Chiaro 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Special  research  in  ancient  art. 

253.  Seminar  in  Medieval  Art.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  The  Staff 

Special  research  in  medieval  art. 

255.  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Art.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr.  Kunzle 
Special  research  in  Renaissance  art. 

257.  Seminar  in  Baroque  Art.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr.  Moir 

Special  research  in  baroque  art. 

258.  Seminar  in  Eighteenth  Century  Art.  (3) 

III.  Mr.  Kunzle 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Special  research  in  eighteenth  century  art. 

259.  Seminar  in  Nineteenth  Century  Art.  (3)  < 

I.  Mr.  Dorra 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Special  research  in  nineteenth  century  art. 

260.  Seminar  in  Twentieth  Century  Art.  (3) 

II.  Mr.  Dorra 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Special  research  in  twentieth  century  art. 

261.  Seminar  in  American  Art.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr.  Gebhard 
Special  research  in  American  art. 

262.  Seminar  in  Oriental  Art.  (3)  I.  Miss  Myer 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Special  research  in  Oriental  art. 

265.  Seminar  in  Architectural  History.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Mr.  Gebhard 
Special  research  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

299.  Independent  Graduate  Studies.  (2-9) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Reading  and  research  in  art  history;  special  studies 
in  studio  projects;  and  thesis. 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  AS  190.  Curriculum  of  Instruc¬ 
tional  Procedures  and  Materials  Used  in 
the  Teaching  of  Secondary  Art. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Campbell 

Education  AS  192A-B-C-D.  Student  Teach¬ 
ing:  Art.  (3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite,  AS  190.  Mrs.  Campbell 

Education  AS  193.  Problems  Seminar  in  the 
Teaching  of  Art.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mrs.  Campbell 

Prerequisite:  Concurrent  enrollment  in  Education 
AS192A  or  B  or  C  or  D. 

^Education  AE  195.  Art  Methods  for  the 
Elementary  School.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 
-  Mrs.  Campbell 

*  Yearly  schedule  varies — check  with  department. 


ASIAN  STUDIES 

Committee  in  Charge 

Chauncey  S.  Goodrich,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Chinese  ( Chairman  of  the 
Committee). 

Immanuel  C.  Y.  Hsu,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Robert  N.  Kearney,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Prudence  Myer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Interdepartmental  Major 

The  major  in  Asian  Studies  is  an  interdepartmental  major  designed  for  students  planning 
graduate  study  or  professional  careers  in  this  area.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  providing  cul¬ 
tural  background  rather  than  technical  training.  The  major  is  therefore  intended  also  to  serve 
the  needs  of  students  desiring  a  general  education  with  emphasis  upon  this  important  cul¬ 
tural  area  of  the  world.  These  Asian  Studies  include  South  Asia,  with  emphasis  upon  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Ceylon;  and  the  Far  East,  with  emphasis  upon  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 
Pacific. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Twenty  units  in  the  lower  division:  Chinese  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  Japanese  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  Chairman,  an  appropriate  course  sequence  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  one  of  these  languages.  An  additional  twelve  units  in  the  lower  division  selected 
from:  Anthropology  2,  3,  5,  Chinese  11,  12,  Economics  1A-B,  Geography  2,  History  4A-B-C, 
Japanese  6,  Political  Science  45,  Religious  Studies  30,  and  Sociology  1. 

The  program  of  courses  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge.  Each  program  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student 
in  accordance  with  his  educational  objectives. 

The  Major 

Forty  units  of  upper  division  courses  must  be  selected  from  the  following  list  (descriptions 
of  these  courses  may  be  found  under  the  appropriate  departmental  headings):  Anthropology 
136,  142,  145,  Art  162A-B-C-D,  Chinese  110A-B,  112,  120A-B-C,  130A-B-C,  131,  132, 
140,  Economics  114,  Geography  151,  155,  History  180,  181A-B,  185A-B-C,  186,  187A-B, 
188A-B,  195  (East  or  South  Asian),  Philosophy  122,  123;  Political  Science  131,  136,  137,  138, 
Religious  Studies  155,  160,  165,  167,  194  (East  or  South  Asian),  Japanese  110A-B,  112,  120A- 
B-C,  140A-B-C. 

The  Minor 

The  student  will  take  eighteen  instead  of  forty  units  in  the  upper  division  courses  listed 
above.  Lower  division  course  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  major. 
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James  F.  Case,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Vernon  I.  Cheadle,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Joseph  H.  Connell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

John  E.  Cushing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Immunology . 

Demorest  Davenport,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Barbara  B.  DeWolfe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Ellis  Englesberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Microbiology  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

Mary  M.  Erickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Henry  A.  Harbury,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Garrett  J.  Hardin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Maynard  F.  Moseley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Cornelius  H.  Muller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Walter  H.  Muller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Elmer  R.  Noble,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Katherine  Esau,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Emeritus. 

James  Cronshaw,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 
f  f  f  Alfred  W.  Ebeling,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Aharon  Gibor,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  R.  Haller,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

W.  Neil  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Robert  W.  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 
f  Helen  E.  Keener,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Philip  C.  Laris,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 
fHenry  I.  Nakada,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Michael  Neushul,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 
fWilliam  K.  Purves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Dale  M.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

Edward  L.  Triplett,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 
fff  James  L.  Walters,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

Marvin  Cassman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Theodore  K.  Gartner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Nancy  L.  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology. 

David  B.  Mertz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

William  W.  Murdoch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 
f  Eduardo  Orias,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  P.  Riehm,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 

Ian  K.  Ross,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

Adrian  M.  Wenner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

o 

Steven  M.  Horvath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Ralph  N.  Philbrick,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Botany. 

Marta  S.  Walters,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Biology. 

BASIC  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  MAJORS 

All  students,  regardless  of  the  major  which  they  intend  to  choose,  must  complete  the  com¬ 
mon  “core”  of  introductory  courses  outlined  below.  By  the  time  of  pre-counselling  for  the 
junior  year,  each  student  is  expected  to  select  one  of  the  four  upper  division  majors  described 
below,  and  indicate  his  choice  of  an  upper  division  counsellor  from  a  list  provided  by  the 
department.  Required  (46-51  units  in  the  lower  division):  Biology  1A-B-C,  Chemistry  1A- 
B-C,  Organic  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics  as  required  by  the  individual  majors. 

There  is  no  required  sequence  of  courses  other  than  the  prerequisite  of  Chemistry  1A-B-C 
for  Biology  1A.  Chemistry  1A-B-C,  therefore,  should  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year.  Students 

f  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 
ftfAbsent  on  leave,  Fall,  1967,  Winter  1968. 
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with  a  weak  mathematics  background  should  make  up  this  deficiency  by  completing  Inter¬ 
mediate  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  by  correspondence  through  the  University  Extension, 
preferably  during  the  summer  preceding  enrollment  in  the  University. 

Biology  20  or  Botany  20  may  be  substituted  for  Biology  1A  either  by  receiving  a  grade  of 
A  in  either  course  or  by  passing  a  written  final  examination  for  Biology  1A. 

Further  specific  requirements  or  recommendations  concerning  the  lower  division  program 
are  presented  under  the  several  upper  division  majors  described  below. 


COMMON  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  MAJORS 

As  a  requirement  for  graduation,  each  student  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  one 
course  listed  below  from  Section  A,  at  least  one  course  from  Section  B,  and  at  least  two 
courses  in  separate  areas  from  among  Sections  C,  D,  and  E.  Substitutions  in  a  student’s  upper 
division  program  in  the  major  may  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 


The  five  areas  and  elective  courses  within  each  follow : 


Area 

A.  Genetics 

B.  Physiology 

C.  Development 

D.  Ecology 

E.  Diversity  of  Form  and  Structure 


Pertinent  Courses 
Biology  130A-B. 

Biology  101;  Botany  120,  121;  Zoology  101, 
109-109L,  142. 

Biology  103;  Botany  114,  171,  174. 

Botany  140,  141,  142;  Zoology  113A,  113B, 
113C,  140. 

Biology  104A-B;  Botany  3A-B  (no  upper 
division  credit),  110,  111,  151,  170,  173; 
Zoology  104,  105, 107A-B,  111,112A-B, 
161. 


Specific  courses  to  fulfill  the  requirements  above  and/or  additional  requirements  follow 
under  the  various  upper  division  majors.  The  following  courses  are  not  accepted  as  fulfilling 
requirements  in  the  major:  Biology  115,  123A-B,  133,  180;  Zoology  25,  40. 


SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UPPER  DIVISION  MAJORS 
Botany  Major 

Primarily  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  plant  structure  and  development, 
diversity,  evolutionary  relationships,  functional  systems,  and  environmental  relationships. 

Specific  Requirements 

Lower  division  courses:  Botany  3A-B  (should  be  taken  in  the  Lower  Division);  Chemistry 
8A— B  and  6A— B  or  130A— B-C  (Upper  Division  credit)  and  6A-B;  Mathematics  30,  32,  33,  or 
3A-B-C;  Physics  6A— B-C  or  1,  2,  2L,  3,  and  3L. 

Thirty-six  upper  division  units  including  a  course  in  each  of  the  following:  Plant  taxo¬ 
nomy,  plant  morphology,  plant  physiology,  genetics,  plant  ecology,  and  plant  anatomy.  The 
remaining  units  should  be  taken  in  the  Biological  Sciences.  At  least  one  upper  division  course 
in  zoology  is  strongly  recommended. 

Cellular  Biology  Major 

Primarily  designed  to  prepare  students  interested  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
cellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  underlying  the  properties  of  living  systems,  as  approached 
by  the  overlapping  disciplines  of  biochemistry,  biophysics,  cytology,  embryology,  genetics, 
microbiology  and  physiology. 

Specific  Requirements 

Lower  division  courses:  Chemistry  130A— B-C  (Upper  Division  credit)  and  6A-B,  5;  Mathe¬ 
matics  3A-B-C;  Physics  1,  2,  2L,  3,  and  3L. 
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Thirty-six  upper  division  units  in  the  Biological  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics,  so  long  as  the  common  requirements  for  the  upper  division  majors  are  met. 

Upper  division  courses:  Biology  101,  102;  Chemistry  113A-B-C. 

Recommended  courses:  Biology  104A-B,  108A-B-L;  Chemistry  131. 


Environmental  Biology  Major 

Designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  relationships  of  plants  and 
animals  with  their  physical  environment  and  with  each  other,  as  shown  at  the  individual, 
population,  species,  or  community  level,  as  approached  through  the  inter-related  disciplines 
of  behavior,  ecology,  morphology,  systematics  and  evolution.  The  location  of  the  campus  on 
the  seashore  and  the  close  proximity  of  mountains  and  desert  provide  an  unusual  variety  of 
marine,  freshwater,  and  terrestrial  habitats  in  which  to  work. 

Specific  Requirements 

Lower  division  courses:  Botany  3A-B;  Chemistry  8A-B  and  6A-B  or  130A-B-C  (Upper 
Division  credit)  and  6A-B;  Mathematics  30,  32,  33,  or  3A-B-C;  Physics  6A-B-C  or  1,  2,  2L, 
3,  and  3L. 

Nine  units  from  Climatology,  Physical  Geography,  Plant  Geography,  Geology,  Paleontol¬ 
ogy  or  Oceanography,  either  lower  or  upper  division,  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
the  student’s  counsellor.  One  course  in  statistics,  either  lower  or  upper  division  (Biology 
136A-B  is  recommended). 

Upper  division  courses:  36  upper  division  units  in  Biological  Sciences  which  shall  include 
at  least  8  units  each  from  Botany  and  Zoology  and  at  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  five 
categories  (A-E)  listed  below. 

A.  Genetics:  Biology  130A-B. 

B.  Physiology:  Botany  120;  Zoology  109,  109L,  142. 

C.  Ecology:  Botany  140,  141,  142;  Zoology  140. 

D.  Natural  History:  Botany  170,  173;  Zoology  104,  105,  112A-B,  ]  13A,  113B-C. 

E.  Systematics:  Botany  151,  Zoology  161. 

Zoology  Major 

Primarily  designed  for  those  interested  in  animal  form,  function  and  environmental  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Specific  Requirements 

Lower  division  courses:  Chemistry  130A-B-C  (Upper  Division  credit),  6A— B;  Mathematics 
3A-B-C  or  30-32-33;  Physics  1,  2,  2L,  3,  and  3L,  or  6A-B-C. 

Upper  division  courses:  A  minimum  of  36  upper  division  units  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
including  the  common  requirements  for  the  upper  division  majors;  6  to  8  units  in  pertinent 
courses  in  other  departments  may  be  substituted  with  the  consent  of  the  student’s  counsellor. 

Recent  Curriculum  Changes 

Because  of  the  recent  revision  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences, 
embodied  in  this  catalogue,  students  who  matriculated  at  this  campus  prior  to  the  fall  of  1964 
may  experience  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  course  prerequisites  or  in  equating  present 
courses  with  those  of  previous  catalogues.  These  students  should  seek  the  assistance  of  a 
faculty  counsellor. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Biology 

All  students  electing  a  minor  in  biological  sciences  are  required  to  present  for  graduation 
30  units  of  which  at  least  12  must  be  upper  division  units.  The  following  courses  are  re¬ 
quired:  Biology  1A  (note  prerequisite  of  Chemistry  1A-B-C);  Biology  1B-C  are  recom¬ 
mended.  One  course  from  the  following:  Biology  130A-B,  101,  Botany  113,  120,  121,  Zool¬ 
ogy  101,  107A-B,  109.  One  course  from  the  following:  Biology  104A-B,  Botany  3A-B,  110, 
111,  170, 173, 140, 141, 151,  Zoology  104, 105,  111,  112A-B,  113A,  113B-113C,  140. 
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The  remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  the  offerings  in  biology,  botany  or  zoology, 
except  Biology  180;  Zoology  25,  40.  Note:  Biology  123A-B  and  Biology  133  are  recommended 
for  minors  in  Biological  Sciences. 

Pre-Professional  Programs 

Pre-professional  programs  leading  to  subsequent  study  in  agriculture,  dentistry,  forestry, 
laboratory  technology,  medicine,  nursing,  and  similar  professions  are  highly  variable  depend¬ 
ing  (a)  upon  the  field,  and  (b)  upon  the  professional  training  institution  to  be  attended.  The 
student  should  become  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  several  institutions  offering  work  in 
his  specialty  before  discussing  his  program  with  his  counsellor. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Requirements 

1 .  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  foreign 
students  may  be  required  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  an  examination  in  English  prior  to  ad¬ 
mission. 

2.  Departmental  requirements: 

a.  A  candidate  for  the  master’s  degree  may  elect  botany,  cellular  biology,  environmental 
biology,  or  zoology  as  a  major  (see  the  fields  of  emphasis  listed  below  under  the  requirements 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree)  and  must  have  to  his  credit,  in  addition  to  the  general  University  re¬ 
quirements,  the  minimum  lower  and  upper  division  requirements  or  their  equivalents  for  the 
departmental  major  in  the  field  of  emphasis  chosen.  Students  with  minor  deficiencies  in  these 
requirements  will  normally  be  allowed  to  complete  them  while  in  graduate  status. 

b.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modem  foreign  language  (usually  French,  German,  or 
Russian). 

c.  Students  will  follow  one  of  the  following  two  plans: 

Plan  I:  Thesis  Plan — A  minimum  of  30  quarter  units  and  a  thesis  are  required.  The  units 
may  be  taken  in  graduate  or  upper  division  courses,  and  at  least  12  must  be  in  the  200  series 
in  the  major  subject.  No  unit  credit  is  allowed  for  the  thesis. 

Plan  II:  Comprehensive  Examination  Plan — A  minimum  of  36  units  of  upper  division  and 
graduate  courses  is  required,  of  which  at  least  18  units  must  be  in  the  200  series  in  the  major 
subject.  Satisfactory  performance  in  a  comprehensive  final  examination  is  also  required. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Requirements 

1.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  foreign 
students  may  be  required  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  an  examination  in  English  prior  to  ad¬ 
mission. 

2.  Departmental  requirements: 

a.  Prospective  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  biology  normally  must 
have  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences  from  this  University,  or  from 
an  institution  of  equivalent  standing  with  a  preparation  deemed  equivalent  to  that  required 
for  the  bachelor’s  degree  from  this  University.  The  student  who  is  admitted  to  graduate 
standing  with  deficiencies  in  preparation  will  be  required  to  take  appropriate  undergraduate 
courses.  If  a  student  has  completed  a  major  in  a  subject  other  than  the  biological  sciences,  he 
is  advised  to  consult  with  the  department  chairman. 

b.  The  candidate  must  either  (1)  elect  one  of  the  fields  listed  below,  or  (2)  submit  an  alter¬ 
native  program  for  approval  by  the  faculty  in  biology.  Fields  of  emphasis  are:  algology,  ani¬ 
mal  behavior,  biochemistry,  ecology  (animal  or  plant),  embryology,  genetics,  ichthyology,  im¬ 
munology,  mathematical  biology,  microbiology,  molecular  biology,  morphology,  mycology, 
parasitology,  physiology  (animal  or  plant),  systematics  (animal  or  plant),  plant  taxonomy. 

c.  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  is  required.  The  first  language  must  be 
German,  French,  or  Russian.  The  second  language  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  depart¬ 
mental  committee  as  being  pertinent  to  his  research. 
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d.  Each  prospective  candidate  is  required  to  take  a  qualifying  examination  administered  by 
the  department. 

e.  Each  candidate  must  complete  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  general  supervision  of 
a  committee.  A  final  oral  examination  is  given  on  the  dissertation  and  its  implications. 

f .  Ordinarily,  a  candidate  is  required  to  serve  as  a  teaching  assistant  for  a  minimum  of  three 
quarters. 


BIOLOGY 

Lower  Division  Courses 

IA.  Introductory  Biology.  (5)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  four  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chemistry  1A— B— C. 

Cellular  morphology,  cellular  physiology  and 
metabolism,  genetics. 

IB.  Introductory  Biology.  (5)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  four  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A. 

Population  biology,  and  introduction  to  the  major 
groups  of  animals. 

IC.  Introductory  Biology.  (5)  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours. 
Introduction  to  the  major  groups  of  plants  and 
microorganisms. 

20.  Concepts  of  Biology.  (5)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Lecture,  four  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
Unifying  principles  of  biology;  cell  structure,  func¬ 
tions,  and  energy  relations;  cybernetics,  natural 
selection,  evolution;  reproduction  and  the  principles 
of  genetics  and  development;  nature  and  growth  of 
populations.  Not  ordinarily  open  to  majors  in  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences  for  credit. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Cell  Physiology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Gibor 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A-B— C 
(or  equivalent);  and  organic  chemistry,  with  labora¬ 
tory. 

The  chemical  and  physical  principles  which  gov¬ 
ern  cellular  and  subcellular  organization  and  func¬ 
tion. 

102.  Methods  in  Cell  Physiology.  (2)  II. 

Mr.  Gibor 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  101. 
Demonstrations  and  experiments  in  cell  physiology. 

103.  Introduction  to  Developmental 

Mechanisms.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Triplett 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Zoology  107A— B  and  one  of  the  following: 
Biology  108A,  Biology  101  or  Botany  121. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  mechanisms  that 
control  development. 

104A.  General  Microbiology.  (5)  I. 

Mrs.  Lee,  Mr.  Englesberg 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C;  Chemistry  8 A— B  and 
6A-B,  or  130A-B-C  and  6A-B. 

An  introduction  to  the  biological  properties  of 
microorganisms;  the  historical  foundations  of  the 
field;  a  study  of  the  major  groups  of  microorgan¬ 
isms,  with  emphasis  on  the  bacteria,  their  structure, 
cultivation  and  diversity. 


104B.  General  Microbiology.  (5)  II. 

Mrs.  Lee,  Mr.  Englesberg 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  104A,  108A  (majors  in  life  sci¬ 
ences),  115  (non-majors).  May  be  taken  concurrently. 
Physiology  and  genetics  of  microorganisms. 

107.  Cytology  and  Cytogenetics.  (5)  II. 

The  Staff 

Lecture,  four  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

Fundamentals  of  cellular  structure  and  function, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  chromosomes,  cell  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  interrelations  of  cytology  with  genetics . 
and  evolution. 

108A-B.  General  Biochemistry.  (4—4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Cassman,  Mr.  Harbury 

Lecture,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
130A— B— C  and  6 A— B  or  Chemistry  8 A— B  and  6 A— B. 

Chemistry  and  metabolism  of  biologically  impor¬ 
tant  compounds. 

108L.  General  Biochemistry  Laboratory. 

(2)  II.  The  Staff 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  108B 
(may  be  taken  concurrently). 

Introduction  to  biochemical  techniques. 

115.  Outlines  of  Biochemistry.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Riehm 

Lecture,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1A— 
B— C,  Chemistry  40  or  equivalent. 

A  basic  course  in  biochemistry,  stressing  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  fats  and  pro¬ 
teins  and  their  interactions.  Not  for  majors  in  physi¬ 
cal  or  life  sciences. 

123A-B.  Human  Ecology.  (3-3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Hardin 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A, 
Biology  20,  or  Botany  20,  or  equivalent. 

Man’s  place  in  nature.  Cycles  of  substances  in 
nature,  energy  sources,  population  growth  and  the 
conservation  of  air  and  water;  ecology  of  diseases; 
radiation  dangers;  natural  selection  and  evolution. 

127.  Principles  of  Immunology.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Cushing 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Organic  chemistry,  including  laboratory 
(may  be  taken  concurrently),  and  a  year’s  course  in 
the  biological  sciences  or  equivalent. 

The  principles  of  immunology  are  treated  as  basic 
biological  phenomena.  Relationships  to  medicine, 
biochemistry,  genetics,  embryology,  and  evolution. 

130A.  General  Genetics.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Gartner 

Lecture,  three  hours;  discussion,  one  hour.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

An  introduction  to  the  mechanisms  which  govern 
the  transmission  and  translation  of  the  hereditary  in- 
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formation,  as  derived  from  studies  of  man,  other 
animals,  plants  and  microorganisms. 

130B.  General  Genetics.  (2)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Gartner 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  130A. 
An  introduction  to  the  mechanisms  which  govern 
the  transmission  and  translation  of  the  hereditary 
information,  as  derived  from  studies  of  man,  other 
animals,  plants  and  microorganisms. 

130L.  Genetics  Laboratory.  (2)  III.  Mr.  Orias 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years,  starting  spring, 
1967). 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  130A 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  experimental  analysis  of  the 
mechanisms  of  heredity. 

131.  Evolution.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Cushing 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
130A-B. 

Organic  evolution,  with  critical  discussion  of  pos¬ 
sible  mechanisms  involved. 

133.  Principles  of  Human  Genetics. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Walters 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  20  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Basic  processes  of  heredity  in  man  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  such  matters  as  the  heredity-environment 
problem,  population  genetics,  heredity  counselling, 
medico-legal  problems,  selection  and  evolution. 

136A-B.  Biometry.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Mertz 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Mathematics  3A— B— C  or  30,  32,  33,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Biology  136 A  is  a  prerequisite 
to  Biology  136B. 

Statistical  methods  in  biology.  Includes  descriptive 
statistics,  frequency  distributions,  statistical  infer¬ 
ence,  analysis  of  variance,  correlation,  regression, 
and  non-parametric  methods.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  their  interpretation,  correct  application 
and  efficient  computation. 

137.  Cell  Structure  and  Function.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Cronshaw 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
1A-B-C. 

Advanced  studies  of  cellular  ultrastructure,  nu- 
cleocytoplasmic  interactions  and  differentiation. 

180.  Public  Health.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  discussion,  two  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C  or  Biology  20,  or  Botany 
20,  or  equivalent. 

The  nature  of  organic  and  communicable  dis¬ 
orders,  their  predisposing  factors,  effects  on  society, 
and  control. 

194.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced  Students. 
(1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Oral  reports  by  students;  one  seminar  period. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  critical  review  of  research  in  selected  fields  of 
biology.  Subject  matter  for  the  seminars  will  be 
selected  from  the  following:  A.  Genetics;  B.  Be¬ 
havior;  C.  Systematics;  D.  Plant  Ecology;  E.  Em¬ 
bryology;  F.  General  Physiology;  G.  Reptilian 
Ecology;  H.  Immunology;  J.  Microbial  Genetics; 
K.  Biometry;  L.  Biochemistry;  M.  Comparative  Phy¬ 


siology;  N.  Plant  Physiology;  P.  Advanced  Popula¬ 
tion  Ecology;  Q.  Ichthyology;  R.  Neurophysiology; 
S.  Microbiology;  T.  Parasitology;  U.  Plant  Geog¬ 
raphy;  V.  Mycology.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  four  units. 

195A-B.  Development  of  Biological  Ideas. 
(2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hardin 

Discussion,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Upper  divi¬ 
sion  standing  in  the  department  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Reading  of  biographies  and  classical  original 
papers  in  biology,  followed  by  individual  reports 
and  class  discussion. 

198A-B-C-D-E.  Readings  in  Biological  Sci¬ 
ences.  (l-l-l-l-l)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Individual  conferences  one  hour  every  two  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  with  a  major  in  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Special  readings  designed  to  broaden  the  outlook 
of  students  and  to  knit  into  a  cohesive  whole  the 
basic  principles  underlying  the  major  disciplines  in 
the  field. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  the  Biological 
Sciences.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Hours  and  credit  by  arrangement  with  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff.  Laboratory  or  field.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  with  a  major  in  biological  sciences. 
199  courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in 
one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

201.  Neurophysiology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Case 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in 
cellular  or  animal  physiology. 

The  properties  of  nerve,  neural  systems  and  sense 
organs  as  illustrated  with  invertebrate  material. 

201L.  Laboratory  in  Neurophysiology. 

(2)  III.  Mr.  Case 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  201 
and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Laboratory  projects  illustrating  the  neurophysiol¬ 
ogy  of  invertebrates. 

202.  Biological  Oceanography.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Neushul 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Recommended:  A  course  in 
general  ecology;  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  biological  aspects  of 
oceanography. 

203.  Advanced  Studies  in  Developmental 

Mechanisms.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Triplett 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  103. 

Advanced  treatment  of  mechanisms  that  control 
development.  Special  emphasis  on  cellular  differ¬ 
entiation. 

205.  Methods  in  the  Characterization  of 
Macromolecules.  (4)  III.  Mrs.  Lee 

(To  be  given  alternate  years.) 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Physical  chemistry,  calculus,  biochemistry, 
and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Theory  and  practice  of  some  physical  methods 
employed  to  study  macromolecules,  including  sedi¬ 
mentation,  diffusion,  and  viscometry,  electrophoretic 
mobility  and  light  scattering. 
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206.  Bacterial  Cell  Organization  and 

Regulation.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Gartner 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years,  starting  fall, 
1967.) 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  104A— B 
and  Biology  130A— B  and  Biology  108A— B,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor. 

Growth;  influence  of  environmental  factors  on 
growth;  cell  organization  and  regulation. 

207.  Genes — Enzymes  and  Control 
Mechanisms.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Englesberg 

(To  be  given  alternate  years.) 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
104A— B,  108A— B,  130A— B,  or  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

A  study  of  gene  structure,  function  and  expres¬ 
sion. 

208.  Enzymology.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Riehm 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
instructor. 

General  properties  of  enzymes — including  the 
mechanism  of  action,  kinetics,  energetics  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  enzymes,  coenzymes  and  multienzyme  sys¬ 
tems. 

208L.  Enzymology  Laboratory.  (2)  III. 

Mr.  Riehm 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  208 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Selected  experiments  to  illustrate  the  modem 
techniques  of  enzyme  isolation,  purifications  and 
characterizations. 

210.  Cell  Heredity.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Orias 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years,  starting  spring, 
1969.) 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
130 A— B  and  one  quarter  of  Biochemistry,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor. 

The  cellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  under¬ 
lying  the  transmission  and  regulated  expression  of 
genetic  determinants,  with  emphasis  upon  studies  of 
microorganisms. 

212.  Population  Genetics.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years.) 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Discussion  of  evolutionary  dynamics  in  terms  of 
changes  in  gene  frequency.  Statistical  study  of  the 
consequences  of  Mendelian  principles  in  populations. 

215.  Comparative  Biochemistry.  (3)  III. 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years.)  Mr.  Nakada 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
instructor. 

A  study  of  biochemical  diversities  within  the 
framework  of  biochemical  unities  of  life. 

218.  Advanced  Immunology.  (2)  III. 

Mr.  Cushing 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  127,  a 
course  in  elementary  genetics,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Advanced  consideration  of  selected  topics  in  im¬ 
munology. 

220.  Experimental  Cytology  and  Electron 
Microscopy.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Cronshaw 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 


An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  structural 
cytology.  The  course  will  include  the  use  of  an 
electron  microscope  and  preparation  techniques  for 
electron  microscopy. 

236.  Advanced  Biometry.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Mertz 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years  starting  Spring 
1969.) 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Advanced  statistical  methods  in  biology.  Includes 
multiple  analysis  of  variance  and  covarience,  par¬ 
tial  and  multiple  regression  and  correlation,  cluster 
and  factor  analysis,  and  discriminant  functions.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  statistical  control  in  biological  experiments 
are  covered. 

245.  Advanced  Population  Biology.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Murdoch 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  An  ecology 
course  and  permission  of  instructor. 

A  course  dealing  in  depth  with  a  few  selected 
aspects  of  population  and  community  dynamics  of 
organisms.  Extensive  reading  of  original  papers. 

246.  Mathematical  Models  in  Population 

Biology.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Mertz 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years  starting  Spring 
1968.) 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
136A— B,  140;  Math  3A— B,  and  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

An  introduction  to  the  mathematical  literature 
concerning  the  ecology  and  genetics  of  plant  and 
animal  populations. 

294.  Group  Studies.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

A  critical  review  of  research  in  selected  fields  of 
biology.  Subject  matter  for  the  seminars  will  be 
selected  from  the  following:  A.  Genetics;  B.  Be¬ 
havior;  C.  Sv«temat;cc:  D  Plant  Ec'dogv;  E.  Em¬ 
bryology;  F.  General  Physiology;  G.  Reptilian  Ecol¬ 
ogy;  H.  Immunology;  J.  Microbial  Genetics;  K.  Bi¬ 
ometry;  L.  Biochemistry;  M.  Comparative  Physiol¬ 
ogy;  N.  Plant  Physiology;  P.  Advanced  Population 
Ecology;  Q.  Ichthyology;  R.  Neurophysiology;  3. 
Microbiology;  T.  Parasitology;  U.  Plant  Geography; 
V.  Mycology.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
units. 

297.  Literature  in  Molecular  Biology. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  one  hour.  Prerequisite:  At  least  one  year 
graduate  work,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Critical  reading  and  evaluation  of  the  current 
literature  in  molecular  biology. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

299.  Research  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 

(1-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

BOTANY 

Lower  Division  Courses 

3A.  Plants  of  California.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Haller 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  important  plant  families, 
species  and  communities,  of  California  and  western 
North  America,  through  the  techniques  of  collecting 
and  preservation,  the  use  of  manuals  and  floras,  and 
the  application  of  taxonomic  principles. 
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3B.  Plants  of  California.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Haller 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Botany  3A. 

An  introduction  to  the  important  plant  families, 
species  and  communities,  of  California  and  western 
North  America,  through  the  techniques  of  collecting 
and  preservation,  the  use  of  manuals  and  floras,  and 
the  application  of  taxonomic  principles. 

20.  General  Botany.  (5)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  W.  Muller 

Lecture,  four  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
Unifying  principles  of  biology  utilizing  plants  as 
exemplary  material;  correlation  of  structure  and 
function;  genetics,  selection,  and  evolution;  energy 
transformation;  growth  of  populations  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  plants  to  man;  conservation. 

Upper  Division  Courses 
*104.  Plants  and  Man.  (3)  II.  Mr.  W.  Muller 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  20  or 
Biology  1A-B-C. 

A  course  designed  to  emphasize  the  influence  of 
plants  upon  man,  food  plants,  food  chains,  popula¬ 
tion  problems;  ethnobotany;  origins  of  economic 
plants,  and  man’s  influence  upon  plant  migrations. 

110.  Morphology  of  Bryophytes  and  Lower 
Vascular  Plants.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Moseley 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years  starting  Winter 

1968. ) 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

Study  of  the  structure,  life-cycles,  anatomy,  and 
relationships  of  Bryophytes  and  lower  vascular 
plants;  conquest  of  the  land. 

*111.  Morphology  of  the  Higher  Vascular 
Plants.  (5)  II.  Mr.  Moseley 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years  starting  Winter 

1969. ) 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

Study  of  the  structure,  life-cycles,  anatomy,  and 
relationships  of  the  higher  vascular  plants;  evolution 
of  ovule,  angiospermy,  and  the  flower. 

113.  Plant  Anatomy.  (5)  I.  Mr.  Moseley 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C,  or  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

An  introduction  to  the  anatomy  of  vascular  plants. 
Fundamental  descriptive,  developmental,  and  com¬ 
parative  aspects  of  anatomy. 

114.  Morphogenesis  of  the  Vascular  Plants. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Moseley 

(To  be  given  in  alternate  years  starting  Spring 
1969.) 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Botany  113  or  equivalent. 

Problems  of  the  development  of  vascular  plants. 

120.  Introduction  to  Plant  Physiology. 

(5)  III.  Mr.  W.  Muller 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C;  Chemistry  8 A— B  and 
6A— B,  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Functions  of  higher  plants;  photosynthesis,  as¬ 
similation,  water  relations,  and  growth  regulators. 


*121.  Plant  Metabolism.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Purves 

Lecture,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A,  an 
upper  division  physiology  course,  and  an  organic 
chemistry  course  with  laboratory. 

Metabolic  pathways,  trapping  and  utilization  of 
energy,  chemical  and  physical  regulatory  systems. 

*121L.  Experiments  in  Plant  Metabolism. 

(2)  III.  Mr.  Purves 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Botany  121 
and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Laboratory  techniques  in  plant  metabolism. 

140.  General  Plant  Ecology.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
1A— B— C.  A  course  in  Plant  Taxonomy  is  highly 
recommended. 

Principles  of  the  study  of  vegetation. 

141.  Physical  Plant  Ecology.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  three 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A— B— C,  Botany  140, 
and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  ecology  of  individuals,  species,  and  com¬ 
munities  of  plants,  with  emphasis  upon  habitat 
measurement  and  responses. 

142.  Ecology  of  Biotic  Communities.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  C.  Muller 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C,  Botany  140,  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor. 

The  theories  of  community  origin,  structure,  and 
function  and  the  geographic  basis  of  community 
distribution. 

146.  Plant  Geography.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Haller 

Lecture,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A  or 
Biology  20  or  Botany  20,  and  Botany  3A— B.  Recom¬ 
mended:  Geography  3  or  Botany  140. 

The  distribution  of  communities,  floristic  groups 
and  individual  species  of  vascular  plants  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  environment,  migration  and  evolution. 

151.  Taxonomy  of  Vascular  Plants.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Smith 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A-B— C,  Botany  3A— B  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  characteristics  and  rela¬ 
tionships  of  vascular  plant  families;  the  history, 
principles  and  methods  of  plant  classification. 

170.  Phycology.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Neushul 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

Classification,  comparative  morphology,  and 
phylogeny  of  marine  and  freshwater  algae,  with  a 
consideration  of  related  ecological  and  physiological 
aspects. 

171.  Developmental  Phycology.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Neushul 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Botany  170  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Morphogenesis  and  the  causal  basis  of  form  as 
exemplified  by  classical  studies  of  algae.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  experimental  manipulation  of  living 
plant  materials. 

*  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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173.  Mycology.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Ross 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

An  introduction  to  the  structure  and  form  of 
fungi  with  consideration  of  their  experimental  poten¬ 
tial  and  relationship  to  human  affairs. 

174.  Developmental  Mycology.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Ross 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Botany  173,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  course  designed  to  consider  in  depth  problems 
of  development,  differentiation  and  morphogenesis 
in  fungi  and  their  relationship  to  basic  problems  of 
biology. 

Graduate  Courses 

242.  Biotic  Competition.  (3)  I.  Mr.  C.  Muller 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  a  course  in  Ecology  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

The  mechanisms  of  interspecific  and  intraspecific 
competition  and  related  interactions. 

243.  Chemical  Interactions  Between  Plants. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  C.  Muller 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory  and  field,  six  hours. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

The  role  of  metabolites  and  other  chemical  exu¬ 
dates  in  the  ecology  of  plants. 

252.  Principles  of  Plant  Systematics  and 
Evolution.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Haller,  Mr.  Smith 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  At  least  one 
course  in  both  taxonomy  and  genetics  and  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

Variation  and  evolution  in  higher  plants  and  the 
relation  of  these  phenomena  to  taxonomic  practice. 

253.  Experimental  Methods  in  Plant 

Systematics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Smith 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Botany  252  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  application  of  laboratory  procedures  to  studies 
of  variation  and  evolution  and  the  utilization  of 
these  data  in  plant  systematics;  consideration  of 
race  and  species  hybrids,  cytotaxonomy,  chemo- 
taxonomy. 

254.  Field  Studies  of  Variation  in  Natural 
Populations.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Haller,  Mr.  Smith 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  consent  of  the  instructors,  Botany  252 
and  one  of  the  following:  Botany  253,  Biology  107. 
Recommended:  a  course  in  biometry. 

Field  studies  of  natural  populations  selected  to 
illustrate  the  mechanisms  of  variation,  evolution,  and 
speciation. 

ZOOLOGY 

Lower  Division  Courses 

25.  Human  Anatcmy.  (5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  eight  hours. 

The  structure  of  the  organ  systems  based  on 
human  material  and  dissection  of  the  cat. 


40.  Human  Physiology.  (5)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A  or  20,  and  Chemistry  1A  or 
25,  or  Physics  6  A  or  10. 

An  introduction  to  human  physiology,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Animal  Cell  Physiology.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Laris 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A-B-C,  organic  chemistry,  phys¬ 
ics  recommended. 

Structure  and  function  in  cells,  with  emphasis  on 
membrane  and  bio-electrical  phenomena,  motion 
and  bio-luminescence  in  animal  cells. 

104.  Entomology.  (5)  I,  III.  Mr.  Wenner 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  insects,  their 
classification,  structure,  physiology,  and  ecology. 

105.  Biology  of  Fishes.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  fishes,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  their  structure  and  environmental  responses. 

107A-B. Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mrs.  De Wolfe,  Mr.  Triplett 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

The  anatomy  of  vertebrates,  both  embryonic  and 
adult:  its  evolutionary  and  adaptive  significance. 

109.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Physiology. 

(3)  I.  Mr.  W.  Holmes 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A— 
B— C.  Majors  in  Biological  Sciences  using  this  course 
to  meet  their  physiology  requirement  must  complete 
Zoology  109  and  109L. 

A  survey  of  the  physiology  of  vertebrate  organ 
systems  with  special  emphasis  on  the  control 
mechanisms. 

109L.  Laboratory  in  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Physiology.  (1)  II.  Mr.  W.  Holmes 

Laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  109. 
Selected  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  verte¬ 
brate  organ  systems. 

111.  General  Parasitology.  (5)  III.  Mr.  Noble 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

Biological  aspects  of  parasitism:  animal  parasites 
of  man  and  of  other  animals. 

112 A.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Davenport 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C,  or  Biology  20  with 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  classification  structure, 
life  histories  and  habits  of  the  major  phyla  of  in¬ 
vertebrate  animals,  with  emphasis  on  the  marine 
fauna  of  the  Santa  Barbara  area.  ' 


112B.  The  Invertebrate  as  an  Experimental 
Animal.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Davenport 

Lecture,  three  hovers.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  112A, 
or  its  equivalent. 

A  consideration  of  the  experimental  advances  that 
have  been  made  with  invertebrate  animals  in  the 
control  of  development,  organization,  information 
transfer  and  behavior,  with  emphasis  on  the  relation 
of  these  studies  to  the  physiological  ecology  of 
groups. 

112L.  Problems  in  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

(2)  III.  Mr.  Davenport 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  112B. 
Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor  only. 

The  experimental  approach  to  invertebrates.  In¬ 
dividual  and  group  problems  in  development,  be¬ 
havior  and  physiological  ecology. 

113A.  Natural  History  of  the  Vertebrates. 

(3)  I.  Miss  Erickson 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A— 
B-C. 

The  interrelations  of  land  vertebrates  with  their 
environment;  behavior,  annual  cycles,  population 
dynamics,  and  the  bearing  of  these  on  distribution 
and  evolution. 

113B.  Field  Course  in  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

(3)  II.  Miss  Erickson 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory  or  field,  three  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  113A. 

Identification  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
amphibians;  methods  of  studying  behavior,  and 
habitat  relations;  systematics. 

113C.  Field  Course  in  Vertebrate  Zoology. 
(3)  III.  Miss  Erickson 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory  or  field,  six  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  113B. 

Identification  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
amphibians;  methods  of  studying  behavior,  and 
habitat  relations;  systematics. 

140.  Ecology.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Connell,  Mr.  Murdoch 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
1A— B— C;  mathematics  through  introductory  calculus 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  biology  of  populations  and  communities  of 
organisms.  Introduction  to  population  dynamics  and 
the  structure  and  function  of  ecological  communities. 

140AL-BL.  Laboratory  in  Ecology. 

(2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Connell,  Mr.  Murdoch 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Both  quarters  must  be 
taken.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  140  or  its  equivalent 
(may  be  taken  concurrently)  and  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

Laboratory  and  field  analyses  of  the  biology  of 
populations  and  communities. 

142.  Comparative  Invertebrate  Physiology. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  Case 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
112A-B. 

Topics  in  physiology  of  invertebrates  with  em¬ 
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phasis  upon  homeostatic  mechanisms  and  neuro¬ 
effectors. 

142L.  Laboratory  in  Comparative 
Invertebrate  Physiology.  (1)  III. 

Mr.  Case 

Laboratory,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
142  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Laboratory  examination  of  physiological  processes 
as  illustrated  with  invertebrate  material. 

161.  Systematics  of  Fishes.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Biology  1A— B— C. 

The  systematics  of  fishes,  emphasizing  their  evolu¬ 
tion,  classification,  and  distribution. 

Graduate  Courses 

228.  Vertebrate  Physiological  Cycles.  (2)  I. 

Mrs.  DeWolfe 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1A— B— C 
and  Zoology  109  or  their  equivalents.  Recom¬ 
mended:  Zoology  113A— B— C. 

Physiological  concomitants  of  annual  cycles  in 
vertebrates,  and  environmental  factors  of  dynamic 
importance.  Analysis  of  seasonal  changes  in  the 
endocrine  and  reproductive  systems  of  native  verte¬ 
brates. 

228L.  Laboratory  in  Vertebrate  Physiological 

Cycles.  (2)  II,  III.  Mrs.  DeWolfe 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  109 
or  equivalent. 

Introduction  to  techniques  for  analyzing  seasonal 
physiological  cycles  in  local  vertebrates  and  con¬ 
comitant  environmental  changes. 

237.  Animal  Behavior.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Wenner 

Lecture,  three  hours;  discussion,  one  hour.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Zoology  104  or  Zoology  112A— B;  and  a 
university  course  in  physiology. 

A  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  and  inverte¬ 
brate  behavior,  including  perception  of  the  external 
world,  patterns  of  behavior  among  individuals  and 
in  societies,  and  an  analysis  of  various  forms  of 
communication. 

237L.  Laboratory  in  Animal  Behavior. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Wenner 

Laboratory,  six  hours;  discussion,  one  hour.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Zoology  237. 

An  experimental  analysis  of  selected  behavioral 
patterns. 

255.  Comparative  Endocrinology.  (2)  II. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  109,  or 
Zoology  142  or  Biology  101.  Qualified  seniors  may 
take  the  course  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  hormonal  regulatory 
mechanisms  in  vertebrates. 

255L.  Experimental  Endocrinology.  (2)  III. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  255. 
Techniques  of  experimental  endocrinology. 


^  CHEMICAL  AND  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING 

John  E.  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  ( Chairman  of  the  Department) . 
Owen  T.  Hanna,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Robert  G.  Rinker,  Ph.D. , Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Duncan  A.  Mellichamp,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Paul  G.  Mikolaj,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Orville  C.  Sandall,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  will  be  presented  at  all  levels  in 
1967-68.  In  preparing  a  program  a  student  should  plan  to  meet  the  requirements  in  General 
Education  common  to  all  the  engineering  curricula  (described  under  the  heading  “College  of 
Engineering”),  and  should  take  the  following  courses: 

Lower  Division — (68  units);  ME  1A-B,  ME  5,  Chemistry  1A-B-C,  Math.  3A-B-C,  Math. 
4A-B,  Physics  7A-B-C,  EE  2A,  EE  6,  Ch.E.  10. 

Upper  Division — (67  units):  Ch.E.  110A-B,  Ch.E.  120A-B-C,  Ch.E.  128,  Ch.E.  130A-B, 
Ch.E.  140A-B,  Ch.E.  150A-B,  Ch.  E.  190A-B,  Ch.E.  192,  Chemistry  113B-C,  Chemistry 
114A,  Chemistry  130A-B-C,  ME  101. 

The  requirements  for  admission  as  a  freshman  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are  listed 
earlier  in  this  catalogue.  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  most  of  the  lower  division 
courses  listed  above  and  are  entering  the  junior  year  of  the  chemical  engineering  program 
may  take  Ch.E.  10  in  the  fall  quarter  concurrently  with  Ch.E.  110A  and  Ch.E.  120A.  No 
entrance  examination  is  required. 

No  courses  in  nuclear  engineering  are  currently  being  taught.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
upper  division  courses  in  nuclear  engineering  will  be  offered  starting  in  1968-69  for  students 
in  engineering  and  science  who  wish  to  take  them  as  electives. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

A  graduate  program  in  chemical  engineering  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  is 
offered.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  doctoral  program  will  be  started  in  the  fall  quarter  of  1968. 
A  graduate  program  in  nuclear  engineering  is  also  expected  to  start  in  1968. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Requirements 

1.  Acceptance  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Science  program  is  subject  to  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  Graduate  Division.  It  is  expected  that  most  applicants  will  have  obtained 
undergraduate  degrees  in  chemical  engineering.  However,  students  with  degrees  in  other 
branches  of  engineering  or  in  science  will  be  accepted  with  the  provision  that  they  take 
such  undergraduate  courses  as  prescribed  by  the  department  as  prerequisites  for  an  accept¬ 
able  graduate  course  program  in  chemical  engineering. 

2.  Knowlege  of  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  required  for  the  M.S.  degree  in  chemical 
engineering. 

3.  It  is  expected  that  most  students  will  follow  Plan  I,  although  students  with  special  back¬ 
grounds  or  requirements  will  be  permitted,  at  the  option  of  the  Department,  to  follow  Plan  II. 
The  details  of  these  plans  are  as  follows: 

Plan  I — Thirty  units  of  course  credit  will  be  required  of  which  approximately  fifty  per  cent 
must  be  chosen  from  200-level  courses  in  chemical  engineering.  The  remaining  credits  may 
be  chosen  from  100-  or  200-level  courses  in  chemical  engineering  or  other  branches  of  engi¬ 
neering  or  science,  as  approved  by  the  Department.  No  graduate  credit  will  be  allowed  for 
any  course  required  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  chemical  engineering  at  Santa  Barbara.  In  addition 
to  meeting  the  course  credit  requirement,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  pursue  a  research 
project,  which  may  be  either  theoretical  or  experimental,  and  to  describe  the  results  of  this 
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research  in  a  thesis.  The  final  requirement  will  be  that  the  student  must  present  and  defend 
the  thesis  in  an  oral  examination. 

Plan  II — Thirty-six  units  of  course  credit  will  be  required,  of  which  approximately  two- 
thirds  must  be  chosen  from  200-level  courses  in  chemical  engineering.  The  remainder  may 
be  chosen  on  the  same  basis  as  outlined  under  Plan  I.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  research  project  in  graduate  education  it  is  anticipated  that  the  only  persons  allowed 
to  follow  Plan  II  will  be  those  who  have  had  adequate  research  experience  prior  to  beginning 
graduate  work  or  who  plan  to  continue  for  doctoral  work  at  Santa  Barbara.  The  conclusion 
of  a  satisfactory  M.S.  program  under  Plan  II  will  be  marked  by  an  oral  examination  of  the 
candidate  in  those  subjects  studied  in  the  graduate  course  program. 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Lower  Division  Course 

10.  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering. 
(4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Sandall 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1A— B— C;  Math.  4A— B. 
Elementary  principles  of  chemical  engineering. 
The  major  topics  discussed  include  material  and 
energy  balances,  stoichiometry,  and  thermodynamics. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

110A-B.  Chemical  Engineeering  Thermo¬ 
dynamics.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Mikolaj 

Prerequisite:  Math.  4A— B. 

The  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics  are 
used  to  predict  changes  of  state  in  frictional  proc¬ 
esses.  Volumetric  and  phase  behavior  of  real  gases 
and  liquids  in  multicomponent  systems  are  studied. 
Consideration  is  given  to  chemical  equilibrium  in  re¬ 
acting  systems. 

120A-B-C.  Transport  Processes.  (4-3-3) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Mellichamp 

Prerequisite:  Math  4A— B. 

Principles  and  applications  of  fluid  mechanics, 
heat  transfer  and  mass  transfer  in  determining  rates 
of  transport  processes. 

128.  Equilibrium  Stage  Processes.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Sandall 

Prerequisite:  Ch.E.  10,  Ch.E.  110A. 

Basic  principles  and  design  techniques  of  equi¬ 
librium-stage  separation  processes.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  binary  distillation,  liquid-liquid  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  multicomponent  distillation. 

130A-B-C.  Theoretical  Methods  in  Chemical 
Engineering.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Hanna 

Prerequisite:  Math  4A— B. 

Coordination  and  extension  of  previous  work  in 
chemical  engineering  using  advanced  theoretical 
methods. 

140A-B.  Chemical  Kinetics  of  Industrial 
Processes.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Rinker 

Prerequisite:  Ch.E.  110A— B;  Ch.E.  120A— B— C. 

Kinetics  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  re¬ 
acting  systems,  with  and  without  catalysis  and  its 
use  in  predicting  chemical  conversion  in  flow  and 
nonflow  reactors.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  be¬ 
havior  and  design  considerations  of  packed-bed  re¬ 
actors. 


150A-B.  Chemical  Process  Dynamics  and 
Control.  (3-3)  II,  III.  Mr.  Mellichamp 

Prerequisite:  Ch.E.  120A— B— C. 

Fundamentals  of  chemical  process  dynamics  and 
automatic  control  including  servomechanism  theory, 
transfer  functions,  block  diagrams,  frequency  re¬ 
sponse,  digital  and  analog  computer  simulation. 

190A-B.  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory. 
(2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Myers 

Prerequisite:  Ch.E.  110A-B;  Ch.E.  120A-B-C. 
Experiments  in  thermodynamics,  fluid  mechanics, 
heat  transfer,  mass  transfer,  reactor  kinetics  and 
chemical  processing.  Experimental  design,  analysis 
of  results,  and  preparation  of  reports. 

192.  Design  and  Cost  Principles  of  Chemical 
Processes.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Mikolaj 

Prerequisite:  Ch.E.  110A— B;  Ch.E.  120A— B— C; 
Ch.E.  140A-B. 

The  use  of  chemical  engineering  and  cost  prin¬ 
ciples  in  solving  comprehensive  problems  in  the 
design  of  a  chemical  process. 

198.  Independent  Studies  in  Chemical 
Engineering.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III,  SS. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Instructor. 

Individual  study,  either  experimental  or  theoreti¬ 
cal,  open  to  qualified  seniors  in  chemical  engi¬ 
neering. 

Graduate  Courses 

210A-B.  Advanced  Thermodynamics. 

(3-3)  I,  III.  Mr.  Mikolaj 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  topics  in  thermodynamics  including 
properties  of  real  gases,  solutions,  phase  and  chemi¬ 
cal  equilibria,  statistical  mechanics,  irreversible 
processes. 

220A-B-C.  Advanced  Transport  Processes. 
(2-2-2)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Sandall,  Mr.  Myers 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  basic  laws  of  momentum,  energy 
and  mass  transport  with  emphasis  on  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  transport  rates  in  chemical  engineering  ap¬ 
plications. 

230A-B-C.  Advanced  Theoretical  Methods 
in  Chemical  Engineering.  (3-3-3) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Hanna 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Mathematical  formulation  and  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  drawn  from  the  fields  of  fluid  mechanics,  heat 
and  mass  transfer,  thermodynamics,  kinetics  and  re¬ 
actor  design. 
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240 A-B.  Advanced  Chemical  Reactor 

Design.  (3-3)  II,  III.  Mr.  Rinker 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Following  a  review  of  the  theory  of  reaction 
kinetics  for  catalyzed  and  non-catalyzed  systems, 
detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  design  and 
performance  of  chemical  reactors.  Mathematical 
studies  of  stability  and  optimization  are  empha¬ 
sized  in  relationship  to  mass,  energy  and  momentum 
transport. 

250.  Advanced  Process  Dynamics  and 

Control.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Mellichamp 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Theoretical  and  experimental  determination  of 
chemical  process  dynamics,  state  variable  design 
techniques  applied  to  multivariable  systems,  analy¬ 
sis  of  sampled  data  systems  with  computer  control 
.applications,  non-linear  system  design. 


252.  Optimum  Control  Theory,  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Mellichamp 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

The  application  of  recent  theoretical  develop¬ 
ments  to  the  design  of  optimum  control  systems.  In¬ 
troduction  to  stochastic  processes,  on-line  char¬ 
acterization  of  time-varying  processes,  design  of 
adaptive  systems,  optimum  control. 

290.  Seminar.  (.5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Research  presentations  by  graduate  students.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit. 

298.  Directed  Studies.  (1-8)  I,  II,  III,  SS. 

The  Staff 

299.  Directed  Research.  (1-8)  I,  II,  III,  SS. 

The  Staff 


CHEMISTRY 

Bernard  R.  Baker,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ernest  L.  Bickerdike,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Thomas  C.  Bruice,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Clifford  A.  Bunton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 
fGlenn  H.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Roger  C.  Millikan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Pierce  W.  Selwood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Hazel  W.  Severy,  M.A.,  D.Sci.O.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Arthur  M.  Crestfield,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

**Robert  H.  DeWolfe,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Glyn  O.  Pritchard,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Bruce  F.  Rickborn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Curtis  B.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Domenick  J.  Bertelli,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Peter  C.  Ford,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  T.  C.  Gerig,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

David  O.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

William  C.  Kaska,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  H.  Kennedy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Bernard  Kirtman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Richard  M.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Douglas  C.  McCain,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Frank  B.  Miles,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry . 

Henry  W.  Offen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Daniel  V.  Santi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  program  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  chemistry  meets  the  standards  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  professional  training  in  chemistry.  High 
school  students  should  note  that  they  will  be  better  prepared  for  this  degree  if  their  high 
school  program  includes  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  and  courses  in  either  German  or 
Russian. 

Counseling 

Each  entering  student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  who  may  be  consulted  on  any  matter 
pertaining  to  the  student’s  University  work.  The  adviser  should  approve  the  student’s  program. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
General  Education 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  General  Education  requirements  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  sections  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6,  the  student  must  complete  the 
following  requirements  under  section  5,  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics,  in  preparation  for 
the  Chemistry  Major:  5a)  Biology  20  or  Botany  20,  including  laboratory;  5b  and  c)  Math 
3A-B-C,  Physics  1,  2,  2L,  3,  3L.  The  Chemistry  curriculum  requires  one  year  of  German  or 
Russian  which  is  normally  fulfilled  within  section  2,  Foreign  Language. 

The  Major 

Chemistry  IA-B-C,  130A-B-C,  6A-B-C,  5,  113A-B-C,  114A-B  and  an  additional  12 
upper  division  units  of  which  9  units  must  include  one  organic  chemistry  course,  one  in¬ 
organic  chemistry  course,  and  one  upper  division  laboratory  course,  other  than  Chemistry  199. 
For  students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Biochemistry  or  Geochemistry,  Biology  108A-B  and  L, 
and  Geology  125  and  126  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  these  elective  units.  Consult  your 
faculty  adviser  concerning  your  program. 


f  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 

00  Absent  on  leave,  winter  1968. 
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Free  Electives 

Although  students  may  choose  any  courses  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  they  are  urged  to 
consider  Chem  199  and  other  courses  in  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Mathematics  (e.g.  4A-B, 
119A),  Physics,  Geochemistry  (Geology  125)  and  Chemical  Engineering.  These  units  may 
also  be  applied  towards  minors  in  other  fields.  A  minor  in  Biological  Sciences  is  recommended 
for  chemistry  students  preparing  for  medical  careers.  A  minor  in  Economics  is  recommended 
for  students  interested  in  business  or  business  law. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
General  Education 

The  requirements  for  the  sections  on  page  62  are:  section  1,  8,  units;  section  2,  0-12  units; 
sections  3  and  4,  31  units  distributed  approximately  equally  between  them;  section  6,  Vk 
units.  The  student  must  complete  the  following  requirements  under  section  5,  in  preparation 
for  this  major:  5a)  Biology  1,  2,  20  or  Botany  20;  5b  and  c)  Math  3A-B-C,  Math  4A-B, 
Physics  1,  2,  2L,  3,  3L,  4,  4L.  The  Chemistry  curriculum  requires  one  year  of  German  or 
Russian  which  is  normally  fulfilled  within  section  2,  Foreign  Language. 

The  Major 

Chemistry  1A-B-C,  130A-B-C,  6A-B-C,  5,  113A-B-C,  114A-B  and  any  two  courses 
chosen  from  115,  113D,  117  and  118.  Also  an  additional  12  upper  division  units  of  which 
9  units  must  include  one  organic  chemistry  course,  one  inorganic  chemistry  course,  and  one 
upper  division  laboratory  course,  other  than  Chemistry  199.  For  students  wishing  to  specialize 
in  Biochemistry  or  Geochemistry,  Biology  108A— B  and  L,  and  Geology  125  and  126  may  be 
substituted  for  some  of  these  elective  units.  Consult  your  faculty  adviser  concerning  your 
program. 

Free  Electives 

Although  students  may  choose  any  courses  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  they  are  urged  to 
consider  Chemistry  199  and  other  courses  in  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Mathematics  (e.g. 
119A),  Physics,  Geochemistry  (Geology  125)  and  Chemical  Engineering. 


Suggested  Course  Schedule  for  Freshmen  Students  in  the  Chemistry 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  Program 


Units 

1st  quarter 

Course 

Units 

2nd  quarter 

Course 

Units 

3rd  quarter 

Course 

4 

Chem  1A 

4 

Chem  IB 

4 

Chem  1C 

4 

Math  3 A 

4 

Math  3B 

4 

Math  3C 

4 

English  1A 

4 

English  IB 

4 

Physics  2 

— 

General  Education 

4 

Physics  1 

1 

Physics  2L 

y2 

Physical  Activity 

% 

Physical  Activity 

Physical  Activity 

The  Minor 

' 

General  Education 

Chemistry  1A-B-C,  8A-B,  6A,  113A  and  an  additional  6-7  units  from  Chemistry  5, 
113B-C,  or  other  upper  division  chemistry  courses  including  biochemistry.  Chemistry 
130A-B-C  (9  units)  may  be  substituted  for  Chemistry  8A-B  and  3  of  the  additional  units. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

See  The  Graduate  Division  Announcement. 

1.  The  M.A.  in  chemistry  may  be  attained  under  either  Plan  I  (thesis  based  on  research) 
or  Plan  II  (examination).  The  applicant  should  specify  which  program  he  intends  to  pursue. 

2.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  scientific  German,  French,  or 
Russian. 
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THE  DOCTORAL  PROGRAM 

See  The  Graduate  Division  Announcement. 

1.  There  is  no  formal  unit  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  In  addition  to  courses  within  his  area 
of  specialization,  the  candidate  will  normally  take  at  least  one  advanced  course  in  each  of 
two  areas  outside  his  field. 

2.  Progress  toward  the  degree  is  followed  by  a  series  of  cumulative  examinations  in  the 
field  of  specialization;  six  examinations  are  given  each  year. 

3.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  scientific  German  and  either 
French  or  Russian. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  chemistry  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program  of 
studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with  designated 
counselors  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Candidates  who  elect  chemistry  as  their  teaching  major  must  complete  the  major  as 
specified.  Students  interested  in  chemistry  as  a  teaching  minor  should  confer  with  the 
department  chairman. 


CHEMISTRY 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1A-B-C.  General  Chemistry.  (4-4-4) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  one  year  of  high  school  algebra  and 
exponents  and  logarithms.  High  school  chemistry 
and  physics  are  strongly  recommended.  Knowledge 
of  the  calculus  is  useful  but  not  necessary.  This 
course  is  required  of  all  majors  in  chemistry  and 
most  other  fields  of  science  or  technology.  The 
course  satisfies  the  General  Education  requirement 
in  Natural  Science. 

Stoichiometry,  gas  laws  and  kinetic  theory,  atomic 
and  molecular  structure,  the  periodic  table,  nature 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  solutions,  phase  equilibria, 
reaction  kinetics,  thermochemistry,  oxidation  and 
reduction,  electrochemistry,  chemical  equilibrium, 
inorganic  compounds  and  reactions.  Laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  will  demonstrate  general  principles  and 
develop  laboratory  technique. 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Bickerdike 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  eight  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chem  1A— B— C,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Theory  and  technique  of  analytical  chemistry, 
emphasizing  the  application  of  chemical  equilibrium. 

6A-B-C.  Laboratory  Methods  of  Organic 
Chemistry.  (2-2-2)  A,  B:  I,  II,  III, 

C:  III.  The  Staff 

Chem  6A:  lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  four 
hours.  Chem  6B-C:  laboratory,  eight  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  for  6A:  Chemistry  130A  or  8A  (may  be 
taken  concurrently). 

Distillation,  crystallization,  extraction,  determina¬ 
tion  of  physical  properties,  organic  synthesis,  identi¬ 
fication  of  organic  compounds,  instrumental  methods 
in  organic  chemistry. 


8A-B.  Fundamentals  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
(3-3)  I,  II;  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem  1A  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Basic  organic  chemistry:  structure  and  chemical 
bonding,  nomenclature,  classes  of  organic  com¬ 
pounds,  organic  reactions,  stereochemistry,  natural 
products,  elementary  biochemistry.  Designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  biological  sciences  majors. 

25.  Introductory  Chemistry.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Lecture,  four  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  requirement  in  the  physical  sciences.  Designed 
for  the  non-major  student  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  important  aspects  of  modern  chemistry. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

113A-B-C-D.  Physical  Chemistry.  (3-3-3-3) 
I,  II,  III,  D  (II  or  III).  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Pr  requisite:  Chem.  1A— 
B— C,  Math.  3 A— B— C  and  Physics  1,  or  by  consent 
of  instructor. 

(A)  Laws  of  thermodynamics;  free  energy  and 
chemical  equilibria;  changes  of  state;  (B)  Kinetic 
theory  of  gases;  chemical  kinetics;  (C)  Introduction 
to  Wave  Mechanics;  atomic  structure  and  spectra; 
the  chemical  bond;  molecular  spectra  and  structure; 
(D)  Solution  and  phase  equilibria;  electrochemistry; 
surface  chemistry,  polymers. 

I14A-B.  Physical  Chemistry  and 

Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory. 

(4 -A)  A:  III,  B:  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  eight  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chem  114A:  Chem  113A— B  and  concur¬ 
rently  with  Chem  1I3C. 

Lecture:  Technique  of  physical  measurement, 
error  analysis  and  statistics,  special  topics.  Labora¬ 
tory:  Experiments  involving  ultraviolet,  infrared. 
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and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy;  dipole 
moment,  magnetic  susceptibility,  light  scattering, 
viscosity  of  polymers;  calorimetry,  gas  laws,  thermal 
conductivity,  phase  diagrams;  solution  kinetics; 
electroanalytical  and  chromatographic  techniques. 

115.  Fundamentals  of  Quantum  Chemistry. 

(3)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  113A— 
B— C— D,  Math.  4A  (Math.  119A  recommended)  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Classical  waves.  Uncertainty  Principles,  Schrod- 
inger  Equation,  one-dimensional  problems,  operators 
and  eigenfunctions,  the  hydrogen  atom. 

117.  Statistical  Thermodynamics.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Offen,  Mr.  Kirtman 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem  113A— 
B— C  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Fundamentals  of  statistical  thermodynamics; 
partition  functions  for  ideal  gases,  crystals,  and  sur¬ 
faces;  applications  to  interacting  molecules  as  in 
imperfect  gases,  liquids,  and  solutions;  quantum 
statistics;  the  solid  state;  high  polymers;  electric 
and  magnetic  effects. 

118.  Photochemistry  and  Radiation 

Chemistry.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours. 

Interaction  of  light  and  matter,  reaction  paths 
from  electronically  excited  molecules,  flash  photo¬ 
lysis,  high  energy  radiation. 

130A-B-C.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. 

(3-3-3)  A:  I;  B:  II;  C:  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1A— 
B— C,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Chemistry  6A  is  usu¬ 
ally  taken  concurrently  with  Chemistry  I30A. 

Structure  and  properties  of  organic  compounds, 
nomenclature,  classes  of  organic  compounds,  chemi¬ 
cal  bonding,  synthetic  organic  chemistry,  chemistry 
of  natural  products. 

131.  Introductory  Physical  Organic 
Chemistry.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Bunton,  Mr.  DeWolfe 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem  130A— 
B— C  and  113A— B— C,  or  113A  concurrently  with 
consent  of  instructor. 

Mechanisms  of  organic  reactions;  application  of 
reaction  kinetics  and  stereochemistry  to  the  study  of 
mechanism;  conformational  analysis;  linear  free 
energy  relationships. 

133.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bertelli 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem  130A— 
B— C  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Organic  reactions;  synthesis;  classes  of  com¬ 
pounds. 

134.  Advanced  Organic  Laboratory.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bertelli 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  eight  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chem  130A— B— C  and  Chem  6 A— B— C  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Chem  133  is  recommended. 

Methods  of  organic  reactions  and  synthesis;  tech¬ 
niques  of  product  isolation. 

136.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  (3)  III. 

The  Staff 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  eight  hours.  Pre¬ 


requisite:  Chem  130A— B— C  and  Chem  6A— B— C,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Identification  of  unknown  organic  compounds; 
separation  of  mixtures;  derivatives,  instrumental 
methods;  micro  techniques. 

141.  Bio-Organic  Reactions.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Bruice,  Mr,  Baker 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem  130A— 
B-C,  Chem  113A-B-C;  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Biology  108  is  recommended. 

A  lecture  course  in  bio-organic  mechanisms.  The 
types  of  chemical  transformations  of  importance  in 
biochemical  reactions  will  be  discussed  from  a 
physical  organic  point  of  view.  Mechanisms  of 
nucleophilic  displacement  reactions  on  carbonyl  and 
pentacovalent  phosphorous,  hydration  reactions, 
chemical  reactions  of  cofactors,  enzymic  catalysis 
and  enzyme  models  are  among  the  topics  con¬ 
sidered. 

151.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

(3)  II  or  III.  Mr.  Bickerdike 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  5. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  principles  of  analytical 
chemistry  with  emphasis  on  acid-base  and  redox 
equilibria,  and  on  separation. 

152.  Analytical  Chemistry  of  the  Elements. 

(3)  II  or  III.  Mr.  Bickerdike 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  5 
The  analytical  chemistry  of  a  selected  number  of 
elements,  including  many  of  the  less  familiar  ele¬ 
ments. 

173A-B.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

(3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Kaska 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  113A— 
B— C  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Organometallics  of  the  transition  and  non-transi¬ 
tion  elements;  hydrides;  stereochemistry;  metal  ions 
in  solution;  chelate  complexes;  substitution  reactions; 
electron  transfer  and  free  radical  reactions  of  in¬ 
organic  species;  thermodynamics  of  ion  hydration; 
solvent  models. 

174.  Inorganic  Syntheses.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Kaska 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  eight  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chem  173  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Methods  of  inorganic  reactions  and  synthesis. 

175.  Physical-Inorganic  Chemistry.  (3)  I. 

The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem  113A— 
B— C  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Chemical  bonding,  atomic  and  molecular  struc¬ 
ture,  thermodynamics  and  some  important  experi¬ 
mental  tools  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

195.  Chemical  Instrumentation.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  eight  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Theory,  design,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
instruments  used  in  the  modem  chemistry  labora¬ 
tory  for  analytical  and  structural  determinations, 
and  physico-chemical  measurements. 

196.  Special  Courses.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

To  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor 
and  chairman  of  the  department  as  a  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  special  curricular  problems. 


199.  Independent  Studies  in  Chemistry. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  both 
instructor  and  undergraduate  adviser. 

Directed  study,  normally  experimental,  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  individual  faculty  members.  199  courses 
are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in  one  quarter 
and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

212.  Kinetics.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Martin 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

Treatment  of  kinetic  data  and  deduction  of 
mechanisms  of  single  and  complex  reaction  systems. 
Experimental  methods  and  steady-state  treatment  of 
elementary  reactions  involving  atom  and  radical  in¬ 
termediaries.  Transition  state  and  collision  theory. 

213.  Thermodynamics.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Kirtman 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

Chemical  applications  of  first,  second,  and  third 
laws.  Advanced  topics. 

214.  Statistical  Mechanics.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Kirtman 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

This  course  deals  with  thermodynamic  probabili¬ 
ties  and  Maxwell-Boltzmann,  Bose-Einstein  and 
Fermi-Dirac  statistics.  The  concept  of  partition  func¬ 
tions  is  developed  and  applied  to  gaseous  systems, 
both  ideal  and  non-ideal.  Finally  there  are  applica¬ 
tions  to  radiation  and  to  electron  theory. 

215A-B-C.  Advanced  Quantum  Chemistry. 
(3-3-3)  A:  II,  B:  III,  C:  1.  The  Staff 

Lecture  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

(A)  Methods  of  Quantum  Mechanics;  matrix  me¬ 
chanics,  group  theory,  angular  momentum  and  spin, 
approximate  methods  of  quantum  mechanics;  (B) 
Spectroscopy:  Rotation,  Vibration,  EPR,  NMR;  the 
rotation  and  vibration  of  polyatomic  molecules,  mag¬ 
netic  resonance,  spin,  magnetic  and  electric  fields; 
(C)  Atomic  structure — antisymmetry,  Hartree-Fock 
equations,  multiplet  theory,  electron  correlation,  etc. 
Electronic  structure  of  molecules — Bom — Oppen- 
heimer  separation,  the  chemical  bond,  valence  bond 
and  molecular  orbital  techniques,  complex  molecules 
including  hybridization  and  pi  electron  theory.  Mole¬ 
cular  interactions. 

219.  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

Selected  topics  from  physical  chemistry.  The  con¬ 
tent  of  these  courses  will  vary.  Course  may  be 
repeated  with  a  different  topic.  (18  units  maximum) 

230.  Modern  Instrumental  Techniques  in 
Organic  Chemistry.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Bertelli,  Mr.  Gerig 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

Practical  spectroscopy  including  infra-red  and 
ultraviolet,  but  with  primary  emphasis  on  nuclear 
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magnetic  resonance,  electron  spin  resonance,  and 
mass  spectroscopy. 

231.  Advanced  Physical  Organic  Chemistry. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  Bunton,  Mr.  DeWolfe 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instmctor. 

Study  of  the  structural  and  environmental  factors 
which  influence  the  course  of  chemical  reactions  of 
organic  compounds. 

232.  Carbonium  Ions.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Bunton,  Mr.  DeWolfe,  Mr.  Miles 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Reactions  and  rearrangement  of  carbonium  ions; 
non-classical  ions;  allylic  ions. 

233.  Advanced  Synthetic  Chemistry. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bertelli 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instmctor. 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  modem  synthetic 
organic  methods.  Including  the  applications  of  ad¬ 
dition,  condensation,  substitution  and  rearrangement 
reactions. 

234.  Carbanions.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Kaska,  Mr.  Rickbom 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Chemistry  of  carbanions,  electrophilic  substitution 
at  saturated  carbon,  organometallic  compounds  of 
groups  I  and  II,  A  and  B,  and  IIIA. 

235.  Conformational  Analysis.  (2)  HI. 

Mr.  Rickborn,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gerig 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  stand¬ 
ing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Conformational  effects  in  the  structure  and  reactiv¬ 
ity  of  organic  compounds. 

236.  Molecular  Orbital  Theory.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Gerig,  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Bertelli 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Applications  of  molecular  orbital  theory  to  organic 
chemistry. 

237.  Organometallic  Compounds  of  the 
Transition  Metals.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bertelli,  Mr.  Kaska 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  stand¬ 
ing  or  consent  of  instmctor. 

Synthesis,  structure,  and  reactions  of  organo¬ 
metallic  compounds  of  the  transition  metals. 

238.  Selected  Topics  in  Natural  Products. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Selected  topics  from  Natural  Products.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  course  will  vary.  Course  may  be  re¬ 
peated  with  different  topic.  (18  units  maximum). 

239.  Selected  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instmctor. 

Selected  topics  from  organic  chemistry.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  course  will  vary.  Course  may  be  re¬ 
peated  with  different  topics  (18  units  maximum). 
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241A-B.  Advanced  Bio-Organic  Reactions. 
(3-3)  A:  I;  B:  II.  Mr.  Bruice 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

A  lecture  course  in  bio-organic  mechanisms.  The 
type  chemical  transformations  of  importance  in  bio¬ 
chemical  reactions  will  be  discussed  from  a  physical 
organic  point  of  view.  Mechanisms  of  nucleophilic 
displacement  reactions  on  carbonyl  and  pentavalent 
phosphorous,  hydration  reactions,  chemical  reactions 
of  cofactors,  enzymic  catalysis  and  enzyme  models 
are  among  the  topics  discussed. 

242.  Terpenes.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Bertelli 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  stand¬ 
ing  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  occurrence,  isolation,  structural  elucidation, 
reactions  and  biogenesis  of  terpenes. 

243.  Steroids.  (2)  III.  Mr.  Bertelli 

Lecture,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  stand¬ 
ing  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  occurrence,  structural  elucidation,  reactions 
and  synthesis  of  steroids. 

244.  Carbohydates.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Santi 
Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  233  or 
equivalent. 

Chemical  replacement  of  one  or  more  hydroxl 
functions  of  sugars  by  such  groups  as  amino,  deoxy, 
or  thio.  Conversion  of  straight  chain  to  branched 
chain  sugars.  Inversion  of  configuration.  Blocking 
technics  to  perform  these  reactions  on  a  single 
hydroxyl  group. 

245.  Heterocycles,  Nucleosides,  Nucleotides. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Santi 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Graduate 
standing  or  approval  by  instructor  if  undergraduate 
student. 

The  proof  of  structure,  synthesis,  and  transforma¬ 
tions  of  nucleotides,  nucleosides,,  purines,  pyrimid¬ 
ines,  and  related  heterocycles  are  discussed. 

246.  Chemical  Aspects  of  Intermediary 
Metabolism.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Santi 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

The  chemistry  of  anabolic  and  catabolic  pathways 
for  nucleic  acids,  proteins,  vitamins,  and  cofactors. 


247 A-B.  Design  of  Enzyme  Inhibitors. 

(3-3)  II,  III.  Mr.  Baker 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Mode  of  reversible  complexing  between  enzymes 
and  inhibitors  by  donor-acceptor  and  hydrophobic 
bonds;  irreversible  inhibition  of  enzymes  by  covalent 
linkage  of  inhibitors  to  enzymes;  kinetic  parameters, 
functional  groups  on  inhibitors  necessary  for  reversi¬ 
ble  and  irreversiible  binding. 

249,  Selected  Topics  in  Bio-Organie 

Chemistry.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Selected  topics  from  Bio-Organic  Chemistry.  The 
contents  of  this  course  will  vary.  Course  may  be 
repeated  with  different  topic.  (18  units  maximum). 

273.  Structural  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Selwood 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 

instructor. 

Molecular  aggregation  and  structural  analysis. 
Theories  of  properties  and  experimental  determina¬ 
tion  of  structure;  applications  to  solid  state  chemis¬ 
try;  heterogeneous  catalysis. 

279.  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 

instructor. 

Selected  topics  from  inorganic  chemistry.  The  con¬ 
tent  of  these  courses  will  vary.  Course  may  be  re¬ 
peated  with  different  topics.  (18  units  maximum) 

290.  Seminar  in  Chemistry.  (2)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Lecture,  one  hour.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Presentation  of  seminar  required  of  all  chemistry 
graduate  students.  Course  may  be  repeated. 

Maximum  of  6  units  of  seminar  (either  Chem  290 
or  Chem  291  or  combination  of  both). 

291.  Special  Seminar  in  Chemistry. 

(2)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  one  hour.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Specialized  seminar  topics.  May  be  repeated.  Max¬ 
imum  of  6  units  of  seminar  (either  Chem  290  or 
Chem  291  or  combination  of  both). 

299.  Research  in  Chemistry.  (1-9)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff 
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Keith  Aldrich,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classics  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

Alva  W.  Bennett,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

David  C.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics. 

-o 

Jacob  E.  Nyenhuis,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Classics. 

H.  D.  F.  Kitto,  B.A.,  F.B.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  Lecturer  in  Classics. 

Joseph  S.  M argon,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics. 

L.  Purcell  Weaver,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics. 

The  field  of  Classics  incorporates  the  study  of  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  of  the  world  and  time  over  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  extended  their  influence.  The 
heart  of  classical  studies  is  the  collection  of  literary,  historical,  philosophical,  and  scientific 
writings  from  Homeric  down  to  Byzantine  times,  which  survived  to  direct  the  development 
of  modem  Western  culture.  The  reconstruction  and  interpretation  of  these  writings  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  classical  philologist.  His  colleagues  frequently  are  specialists  in 
some  particular  field,  such  as  epigraphy,  the  study  of  ancient  inscriptions;  or  papyrology,  the 
study  of  papyrus  remains.  Others  devote  their  talents  to  research  in  specific  cultural  phe¬ 
nomena,  such  as  Greek  political  theory,  classical  art,  or  mythology.  Still  others  turn  their 
attention  to  the  problems  of  language,  grammar,  and  linguistics.  All  these  studies  are  inter¬ 
related,  and  all  the  classicists  pursuing  them  are  in  a  real  sense  working  toward  the  same 
goal:  a  wider  picture  of  Graeco-Roman  culture  as  a  means  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of 
our  own. 

The  Major  in  Classics 

The  Classics  major  program  offers  a  challenging  but  rewarding  course  of  study  in  the 
unified  field  of  Graeco-Roman  culture.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  both  the  aspirant  to 
graduate  studies  in  Classics  or  related  fields  and  the  student  primarily  interested  in  an  under¬ 
graduate  liberal  arts  major. 

(a)  To  prepare  for  the  major  in  Classics  the  student  must  pass  Greek  5  and  6  and  Latin  5 
and  6  with  grades  of  C  or  higher,  History  4A— 4B,  and  Philosophy  20A. 

(b)  The  major  must  complete  a  minimum  of  36  upper  division  units  of  work  in  Classics, 
Greek,  and  Latin  courses,  including  Latin  100A-B-C  and  Greek  140A-B-C.  Courses  in  trans¬ 
lation  do  not  count  toward  the  major.  The  minors  in  Greek  or  Latin  are  not  open  to  Classics 
majors. 

(c)  Of  the  36  upper  division  units  32  must  be  balanced  as  follows:  (1)  if  the  major  takes  no 
upper  division  Classics  course,  he  must  take  at  least  16  units  of  upper  division  Greek  and 
16  units  of  upper  division  Latin;  (2)  if  he  takes  4  units  of  Classics,  he  must  take  at  least  16 
units  of  one  language  and  12  of  the  other;  (3)  if  he  take  8  units  of  Classics,  he  must  take  at 
least  12  units  in  each  language;  (4)  if  he  takes  12  units  of  Classics  he  must  take  at  least  12 
units  of  one  language  and  8  of  the  other. 

The  Major  in  Greek 

(a)  To  prepare  for  the  major  in  Greek  the  student  must  pass  Greek  5  and  6  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  higher,  History  4A-4B,  and  Philosophy  20A. 

(b)  The  major  must  complete  a  minimum  of  36  upper  division  units  of  work  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Classics  courses,  of  which  no  less  than  20  must  be  in  Greek  courses,  including 
Greek  140A-B-C.  He  must  complete  at  least  Latin  5  and  6,  or  demonstrate  an  equivalent 
reading  knowledge  of  Latin  prose  and  poetry.  Courses  in  translation  do  not  count  toward  the 
major. 

The  Major  in  Latin 

(a)  To  prepare  for  the  major  in  Latin  the  student  must  pass  Latin  5  and  6  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  higher,  History  4A-4B,  and  Philosophy  20A. 

(b)  The  major  must  complete  a  minimum  of  36  upper  division  units  of  work  in  Latin, 
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Greek,  or  Classics  courses,  of  which  no  less  than  20  must  be  in  Latin  courses,  including 
Latin  100A-B-C.  He  must  complete  at  least  Greek  5  and  6,  or  demonstrate  an  equivalent 
reading  knowledge  of  Attic  and  Homeric  Greek.  Courses  in  translation  do  not  count  toward 
the  major. 

The  Minor  in  Classics 

A  minimum  of  30  units  of  work  in  Classics,  Greek,  or  Latin  is  required.  Of  these,  8  units 
must  be  from  the  following  list  of  courses:  Classics  181,  182,  183,  Latin  111,  121,  122,  123, 
131,  132;  and  8  units  from  the  following:  Classics  181,  182,  183,  Greek  142,  151,  152,  153, 
162,  163. 

The  Minor  in  Greek 

A  minimum  of  30  units  of  work  in  Greek  or  Classics  courses  is  required.  Of  these,  12 
units  must  be  in  upper  division  courses  in  Greek  or  Classics.  Courses  in  translation  do  not 
count  toward  the  minor. 

The  Minor  in  Latin 

A  minimum  of  30  units  of  work  in  Latin  or  Classics  is  required.  Of  these,  12  units  must 
be  in  upper  division  courses  in  Latin  or  Classics.  Courses  in  translation  do  not  count  toward 
the  minor. 

The  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Courses 

Students  who  have  received  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  course  1  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  whose 
work  in  course  2  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  may  elect  to  pre-enroll  directly  for  course  5 
instead  of  course  3.  If  their  final  grade  in  course  2  is  below  a  B,  they  will  be  redirected  to 
course  3.  (Courses  3  and  5  meet  at  the  same  hour.)  Students  who  take  course  3  and  receive 
a  grade  of  B  or  better  may  elect  to  enroll  directly  in  course  6  instead  of  course  4.  (Courses  4 
and  6  also  meet  concurrently.)  Such  students  will  then  take  course  5  the  following  quarter. 
Course  5  is  not  prerequisite  to  course  6,  but  both  5  and  6  are  required  for  upper  division 
courses  in  the  language. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

The  major  in  Classics  or  the  majors  in  Greek  or  Latin  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of 
the  program  of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching 
credential  in  California.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer 
with  designated  counselors  in  Classics  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Latin  may  be  chosen  as  a  teaching  minor  for  any  of  the  named  credentials  for  those  who 
desire  to  fulfill  the  prescribed  courses  listed  above. 


CLASSICS 

Upper  Division  Courses 

181.  Classical  Oratory.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Aldrich 

Prerequisite:  Greek  5  and  6  and  Latin  5  and  6. 
Oratory  as  literature.  A  comparative  study  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

182.  Erotic  Poetry.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Bennett 

Prerequisite:  Greek  5  and  6  and  Latin  5  and  6. 
Study  of  a  major  genre  in  Graeco-Roman  litera¬ 
ture,  from  Homer  through  Martial. 

183.  Ancient  Comedy.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Young 

Prerequisite:  Latin  5  and  6  and  Greek  5  and  6. 
Aristophanes  and  Plautus.  Study  of  Old,  Middle, 
and  New  comedy,  and  the  Roman  adaptations. 


199.  Independent  Studies  in  Greek  and 

Latin.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Independent  study  in  areas  in  which  both  Greek 
and  Latin  are  necessary.  199  courses  are  limited  to 
no  more  than  5  units  in  one  quarter  and  no  more 
than  9  units  total. 

Courses  in  Translation 

37.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Reading  and  lecture  survey  of  principal  Greek 
writers,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Thucydides. 

38.  Latin  Literature  in  Translation. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Reading  and  lecture  survey  of  principal  Roman 
writers,  such  as  Catullus,  Horace,  and  Vergil. 
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39.  Classical  Drama  in  Translation. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Reading  and  lecture  survey  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tragic  and  comic  poets. 

40.  Greek  Mythology.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Aldrich 

Study  of  the  rationale  of  mythology,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  patterns  of  mythography.  Readings  in  primary 
literary  sources. 

GREEK 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Greek.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Greek  (continuation  of  Greek 

I).  (4)  I,  II,  III.  '  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Greek  I  or  equivalent. 

3.  Intermediate  Greek.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Greek  2  or  equivalent. 

Review  of  syntax  and  reading  of  Attic  prose 
writers. 

4.  Intermediate  Greek.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Greek  3  or  equivalent. 

5.  Introduction  to  Prose:  Attic  Orators.  (4) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Greek  4  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  reading  and  syntactical  analysis.  Back¬ 
ground  of  Greek  prose  development. 

6.  Introduction  to  Poetry:  Homer.  (4) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Greek  4  or  equivalent. 

Reading  in  the  Iliad.  Homeric  grammar  and 
metrics.  Greek  5  and  6  or  their  equivalent  are  pre¬ 
requisite  to  all  higher  language  courses  in  Greek. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

140A-B-C.  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

(1-1-1)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Advanced  grammar,  sight  reading,  and  extended 
prose  composition.  It  is  recommended  that  this  series 
of  courses  be  taken  together  with  Greek  161—2—3. 

141.  Pre-Socratic  Philosophers.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Young 

Philological  study  in  materials  ranging  from 
Thales  through  Democritus. 

142.  Plato.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Margon 

Reading  and  study  of  a  complete  Socratic  dia¬ 
logue. 

143.  Post-Platonic  Philosophers.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Margon 

Philological  study  in  materials  ranging  from  Aris¬ 
totle  through  Plotinus. 

151.  Euripides.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Kitto 

Introduction  to  the  tragic  genre.  Reading  and 
study  of  a  complete  play. 

152.  Sophocles.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Young 

A  complete  tragedy,  plus  readings  in  Sophoclean 
literature. 


153.  Aeschylus.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Study  of  a  complete  tragedy.  Problems  of  textual 
criticism. 

161.  Hesiod  and  Homerica.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Aldrich 

An  introduction  to  archaic  religion,  mythology, 
ethics,  and  historiography. 

162.  Herodotus.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Young 

Reading  and  study  of  the  History  of  Herodotus  as 
classical  literature. 

163.  Thucydides.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Margon 

Reading  and  research  in  the  historical,  literary, 
and  philological  aspects  of  Thucydides. 

171.  Greek  Lyric  Poets.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Young 

Exclusive  of  the  choral  poets.  The  fragments  of 
Alcaeus,  Archilochus,  Ibycus,  Mimnermus,  Sappho, 
Simonides,  Solon,  Theognis,  and  others. 

172.  Pindar.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Young 

Reading,  interpretation,  metrical  study,  and  tex¬ 
tual  criticism.  Introduction  to  other  choral  poets. 

173.  Hellenistic  Poets.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Introduction  to  the  poetry  of  the  Alexandrian 
period,  such  as  that  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Cal¬ 
limachus,  and  Theocritus. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Greek. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

199  courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

LATIN 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Latin.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Latin  (continuation  of  1).  (4) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Latin  1  or  equivalent. 

3.  Intermediate  Latin.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Latin  2  or  equivalent. 

Review  of  forms  and  syntax,  and  reading  of 
Roman  prose  writers. 

4.  Intermediate  Latin.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Latin  3  or  equivalent. 

5.  Introduction  to  Prose:  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Latin  4  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  reading  and  syntactical  analysis.  Back¬ 
ground  of  Latin  prose  development. 

6.  Introduction  to  Poetry:  Ovid.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  4  or  equivalent.  The  Staff 
Grammar  and  metrics  of  Latin  poetry.  Latin  5  and 
6  or  their  equivalent  are  prerequisite  to  all  higher 
language  courses  in  Latin. 

11.  Intensive  Elementary  Latin.  (4)  I. 

The  Staff 

Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Latin  11—13 
cover  the  same  ground  as  Latin  1—6,  but  at  a  far 
more  rigorous  pace. 

12.  Intensive  Intermediate  Latin.  (4)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  11.  The  Staff 
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13.  Intensive  Latin  Reading.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Latin  12. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

100A-B-C.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  (1-1-1) 
Yr.  The  Staff 

Advanced  grammar,  sight  reading,  and  extended 
prose  composition.  It  is  recommended  that  this  series 
of  courses  be  taken  together  with  Latin  121—2—3. 

111.  Roman  Epic.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Backgrounds.  Vergil.  Introduction  to  later  epic 
poets,  such  as  Lucan  and  Statius. 

112.  Roman  Elegy.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Bennett 

Reading  and  study  of  Propertius  and  other  ele- 
gists. 

113.  Roman  Satire.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Bennett 

Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  their  antecedents. 

121.  Sallust.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Bennett 

Reading  and  philological  study. 


122.  Livy.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Study  of  the  structure  and  Latinity  of  Livy.  Ex¬ 
tensive  reading. 

123.  Tacitus.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Reading  in  the  major  works.  Study  of  Tacitean 
style  and  models. 

131.  Poets  of  the  Roman  Republic.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Young 

Principally  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus. 

132.  Augustan  Poets.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Bennett 

Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Vergil’s  Eclogues  and 
Georgies. 

133.  Post-Augustan  Poets.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Readings  in  lyric  poetry  from  the  early  empire  to 
and  including  the  late  classical  period. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Latin.  (1-5) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

199  courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


“  COLLEGE  OF  CREATIVE  STUDIES 

Herbert  P.  Broida,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Glen  J.  Culler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Erno  Daniel,  D. Pol. Sc.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Ellis  Englesberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Microbiology  ( and  Chairman,  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences,  UCSB). 

Peter  Racine  Fricker,  F.R.C.O.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Hugh  Kenner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Bernard  Kirtman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Stanley  D.  Krebs,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Edward  Loomis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  ( and  Chairman,  Department  of  English,  UCSB). 
Marvin  Mudrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  ( and  Provost,  College  of  Creative  Studies ). 
Howard  Warshaw,  Professor  of  Art. 

Max  L.  Weiss,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Enrollment  in  any  course  in  the  College  of  Creative  Studies  requires  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Each  course  in  the  College,  with  the  exception  of  General  Studies  courses,  may  be 
taken  as  often  as  once  per  quarter. 


GENERAL  STUDIES 

CSl.  Approaches  to  Computer  Science. 

(1-6)  I.  Mr.  Culler 

Investigation  of  computer  structures  in  modern 
computing,  with  laboratory  practice  in  on-line  com¬ 
puting  and  its  applications. 

CS2.  Electronic  Analogies  in  Contemporary 
Thought.  (1-6)  II.  Mr.  Kenner 

Sources:  Wiener,  Fuller,  McLuhan,  and  others. 

ART 

CSl.  Drawing  and  Painting.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Warshaw 

CS2.  Themes.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Warshaw 

Drawing  and  painting  in  sequences,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  themes. 

CS3.  Murals.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Warshaw 
CS4.  Prints.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Warshaw 

Classical  graphic  media  (e.g.,  etching  and  lithog¬ 
raphy)  and  modern  technological  media  (e.g.,  photo¬ 
engraving  and  offset-lithography). 

CS10.  Graphic  Study  of  the  History  of 

Graphic  Ideas:  Drawing.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Warshaw 

The  surviving  works  of  art  from  the  Paleolithic 
period  until  now  constitute  an  existing  order  that 
may  be  considered  the  proper  material  for  study  by 
aspiring  draughtsmen  and  painters.  Art  10  empha¬ 
sizes  drawing. 

CS11.  Graphic  Study  of  the  History  of 

Graphic  Ideas:  Painting.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Warshaw 

The  surviving  works  of  art  from  the  Paleolithic 
period  until  now  constitute  an  existing  order  that 
may  be  considered  the  proper  material  for  study  by 
aspiring  draughtsmen  and  painters.  Art  11  empha¬ 
sizes  painting. 


BIOLOGY 

CSl.  Models  and  Experiments.  (1-6)  I,  II, 
III.  Mr.  Englesberg 

Interplay  between  models  and  experimentation 
in  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  biology. 

CS2.  Laboratory  Project.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Englesberg 
Set  up  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the 
instructor,  and  concluding  with  the  student’s  re¬ 
port  of  progress. 

CS3.  Reading  Project.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Englesberg 

Set  up  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the 
instructor,  and  concluding  with  the  student’s  report 
of  progress. 

CS10.  Student-Conducted  Seminar.  (1-6) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Englesberg 

The  student,  having  prepared  material  which  his 
adviser  judges  adequate  in  depth  and  significance, 
delivers  it  as  a  quarter  course  to  other  students 
concentrating  in  the  same  field  of  study.  The  student 
instructor  will  be  supervised  and  graded  by  his  ad¬ 
viser.  Students  taking  the  course  will  receive  credit 
fcr  Biology  1,  and  their  work  will  be  graded  by 
the  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  student  in¬ 
structor. 

CHEMISTRY 

CSl.  Major  Unsolved  Problems.  (1-6)  I,  II, 
III.  Mr.  Kirtman 

Study  of  some  of  the  major  unsolved  problems  in 
chemistry,  with  the  aim  of  developing  general  ex¬ 
perimental  and  theoretical  approaches  to  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

CS2.  Project.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Kirtman 

Investigation  of  a  specific  problem  in  chemistry. 
Set  up  in  consultation  with  the  instructor,  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  student’s  report  of  progress. 
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CS3.  Seminar.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Kirtman 

Presentation  and  critical  discussion  of  reports  on 
original  projects. 

LITERATURE 

CSl.  Writing:  Verse.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Loomis 

CS2.  Writing:  Narrative  Prose.  (1-6)  I,  II, 
III.  Mr.  Mudrick 

CS3.  Writing:  Expository  Prose.  (1-6)  I,  II, 

III.  Mr.  Loomis 

CS10.  Genres.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Mudrick 

CS11.  Literary  Structure:  Chronological. 
(1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Loomis 

Narrative. 

CS12.  Literary  Structure:  Non-Chrono- 

logical.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Mudrick 

Logical,  analogical,  cyclical,  and  repetitive 
schemes. 

CS13.  Subjects  and  Materials.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Mudrick 

CS14.  Themes  and  Motifs.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

'  Mr.  Loomis 

MATHEMATICS 

CSl.  Problem  Solving.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Weiss 

Discussion  and  solution  of  non-routine  mathe¬ 
matical  problems. 

CS2.  Project.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Weiss 

Set  up  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the 
instructor,  and  concluding  with  the  student’s  report 
of  progress. 

CS10.  Student-Conducted  Seminar.  (1-6)  I, 
II,  III.  Mr.  Weiss 

The  student,  having  prepared  material  which  his 
adviser  judges  adequate  in  depth  and  significance, 
delivers  it  as  a  quarter  course  to  other  students  con¬ 
centrating  in  the  same  field  of  study.  The  student 
instructor  will  be  supervised  and  graded  by  his  ad¬ 
viser.  Students  taking  the  course  will  receive  credit 
for  Mathematics  1,  and  their  work  will  be  graded 
by  the  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  student  in¬ 
structor. 


MUSIC 

CSl.  Composition.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Fricker 

CS2.  Performance:  Piano.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Daniel 

CS10.  Analysis:  Harmony.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Krebs 

CS11.  Analysis:  Counterpoint.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Fricker 

CS12.  History  and  Analysis:  Fugue.  (1-6) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Krebs 

CS13.  History  and  Analysis:  Major  Forms. 
(1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Fricker 

CS14.  Pedagogy.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Daniel 

CS22.  Repertory  of  Instrument:  Piano.  (1-6) 
I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Daniel 

PHYSICS 

CSl.  Seminar.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Broida 

Group  study,  with  regular  reports  delivered  by 
students  on  subjects  assigned  and  directed  by  the 
instructor. 

CS2.  Laboratory  Project.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Broida 

Set  up  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the 
instructor,  and  concluding  with  the  student’s  report 
of  progress. 

CS3.  Reading  Project.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Broida 

Set  up  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  in¬ 
structor,  and  concluding  with  the  student’s  report 
of  progress. 

CS10.  Student-Conducted  Seminar.  (1-6) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Broida 

The  student,  having  prepared  material  which  his 
adviser  judges  adequate  in  depth  and  significance, 
delivers  it  as  a  quarter  course  to  other  students 
concentrating  in  the  same  field  of  study.  The  stu¬ 
dent  instructor  will  be  supervised  and  graded  by 
his  adviser.  Students  taking  the  course  will  receive 
credit  for  Physics  1,  and  their  work  will  be  graded 
by  the  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  student  in¬ 
structor. 


^  DANCE 

Patricia  Sparrow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dance  (Coordinator). 

Kona  Sande,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dance. 

o 

Isa  Partsch  Bergsohn,  Lecturer  in  Dance. 

THE  MAJOR 

The  major  in  Dance  offers  the  opportunity  for  an  area  of  emphasis  within  a  liberal  arts 
education,  or  for  preparation  in  professional  work.  Course  offerings  are  geared  to  include  the 
theoretical  and  technical  aspects  of  dance,  as  well  as  a  breadth  of  experience  in  related  arts 
and  sciences.  Students  who  are  interested  in  securing  teaching  credentials  should  confer  with 
the  Coordinator  of  Dance  regarding  the  completion  of  additional  requirements. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

For  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Dance  the  student  must  complete  180 
units  of  University  work,  including  all  requirements  as  outlined  by  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  and  the  major  course  as  outlined  below.  Technical  ability  and  theoretical  knowledge 
must  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Dance  faculty  before  entrance  to  upper  divi¬ 
sion  dance  study. 

Specific  courses  from  the  General  Education  sequence  which  are  required  for  the  Dance 
major  are  as  follows:  Art  1,  Biology  20,  Chemistry  25  or  Physics  10,  Dramatic  Art  45,  English 
117A  or  130  or  154,  History  8A-B-C  or  17A-B-C,  Music  15,  Physical  Activities  1-16,  1-17, 
1-18,  Psychology  1  or  101,  Sociology  1  or  101. 

Preparation  for  the  major  (Lower  Division):  Dance  43,  45,  46A-B-C,  47A-B,  48,  49A-B*; 
Dramatic  Art  10A. 

The  Major  (Upper  Division):  Dance  151A-B-C,  152A-B,  153,  154,  155,  156A-B,  157, 
159A-B-C*;  Physical  Education  100A-B;  6  units  elected  from  the  following:  Dance  158, 
199;  Dramatic  Art  151A,  159,  161. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  entering  student  contact  the  Dance  faculty  for  program  plan¬ 
ning  advice  before  enrolling,  in  order  to  insure  the  best  possible  sequence  of  study. 


The  Minor 

A  minimum  of  30  units  is  required  which  must  include  the  following:  Dance  45,  46A-B, 
47A,  151A-B,  152A,  159A  and  8  additional  upper  division  units  in  Dance  selected  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Coordinator  of  Dance. 


DANCE 

Lower  Division  Courses 

43.  Rhythmic  Form  and  Analysis.  (2)  I. 

Lecture,  2  hours.  The  Staff 

Analysis  of  the  temporal  element  of  movement 
with  exploration  of  rhythmic  devices  as  a  composi¬ 
tional  aspect. 

44.  Fundamentals  of  Movement  Technique. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Laboratory,  2  hours. 

An  introduction  to  contemporary  movement  with 
emphasis  on  aesthetic  development  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

45.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Dance.  (3) 

I,  II,  III.  Miss  Sande 

Lecture,  2  hours;  discussion,  1  hour. 

A  cultural  background  and  appreciation  of  the 


various  forms  of  dance,  and  the  relation  of  dance 
to  other  art  forms  from  the  primitive  expression  to 
contemporary  trends. 

46A-B-C.  Modem  Dance.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Sande 

Lecture,  2  hours;  laboratory,  2  hours. 

Analysis  and  exploration  of  movement  as  an  ex¬ 
pressive  medium. 

47A-B.  Ballet.  (3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  2  hours;  laboratory,  2  hours. 

Analysis  and  exploration  of  technical  and  expres¬ 
sive  elements  of  the  ballet. 

48.  Fundamentals  of  Mime.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Lecture,  3  hours. 

The  historical  development  of  mime  including 
classic,  medieval,  Italian  Commedia  Dell’ Arte,  and 
contemporary  mime.  Practical  experience  in  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  and  experimental  work  in  creative 
studies. 


°  Students  will  take  at  least  2  units  and  not  more  than  5  units  from  the  49  and  159  sequences. 
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49A-B.  Dance  Workshop.  (1-1)  I,  II,  III. 

Laboratory,  4  hours.  Miss  Sparrow 

Prerequisite:  Dance  46A  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Projects  in  performance,  production,  choreography 
and  directing. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

151A-B-C.  Choreography.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Sparrow 

Lecture,  2  hours;  laboratory,  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Dance  46 A— B— C. 

Analysis  of  the  elements  of  choreographic  form; 
styles  and  trends  with  experience  in  development  of 
dance  studies;  theory  and  technique  of  advanced 
group  choreography. 

152A-B.  Labanotation.  (3-3)  II,  III. 

Lecture,  3  hours.  Miss  Sparrow 

Study  of  the  elements  of  dance  notation  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  movement  through  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  dance  score. 

153.  Ethnic  and  Theater  Forms.  (3)  I. 

Lecture,  3  hours.  Miss  Sande 

A  survey  of  predominant  cultural  dance  forms 
and  of  dance  as  utilized  in  theatrical  and  musical 
productions. 

154.  Accompaniment  for  Dance.  (3)  III. 

Lecture,  3  hours.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Dance  43. 

Study  in  accompaniment  for  dance,  including 
music  sources,  improvisation,  percussion  and  sound 
experimentation. 

155.  Organization  of  Dance  Production. 

(3)  II.  Miss  Sparrow 

Lecture,  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 


Theory  and  techniques  of  organization,  direction 
and  production  of  the  public  dance  performance. 

156 A-B.  Advanced  Modern  Dance, 

(2-2)  II,  III.  Miss  Sande 

Lecture,  2  hours;  laboratory,  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Dance  46C. 

Advanced  analysis  and  exploration  of  dance  as  an 
expressive  medium. 

157.  Criticism  and  Analysis.  (3)  III. 

Lecture,  3  hours.  Miss  Sande 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  analysis  of  choreographic  works  with 
practical  application  in  viewing,  reviewing  and 
criticism. 

158.  Theory  of  Dance.  (3)  I.  Miss  Sande 

Laboratory,  2  hours. 

History  and  theory  of  dance.  An  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  literature  and  materials  of  dance 
with  practical  study  in  the  leading  of  group  move¬ 
ment  experiences. 

159A-B-C.  Dance  Workshop. 

(1-1-1)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Sparrow 

Laboratory,  4  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Dance  46A  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Advanced  projects  in  performance,  production, 
choreography  and  directing. 

199.  Independent  Study  in  Dance. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Sparrow 

Tutorial,  1—5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  depart¬ 
ment. 

Projects  in  chorography  or  dance  research.  199 
Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in  one 
quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


**  DRAMATIC  ART 

Stanley  L.  Glenn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 
Theodore  W.  Hatlen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art. 

William  R.  Reardon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art. 

Michael  C.  Addison,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art. 

Leon  I.  Brauner,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art. 

*  Thomas  B.  Markus,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art. 

o 

Walter  J.  Meserve,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art. 

Richard  Baschky,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art. 

Philip  M.  McCoy,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art. 

Eugene  H.  Miller,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art. 

Eric  E.  Sinkkonen,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art. 


THE  MAJOR 

The  major  in  Dramatic  Art  may  serve  as  an  area  of  concentration  for  a  liberal  arts  educa¬ 
tion  or  as  a  background  for  professional  or  educational  work  in  the  theater.  The  emphasis  in 
dramatic  literature  and  theater  history  is  balanced  by  course  offerings  and  participation  in 
various  aspects  of  dramatic  production  in  the  campus  theaters.  The  major  leads  to  graduate 
work  and  may  prepare  the  student  for  a  teaching  credential. 


Requirements  for  the  Major 

By  the  first  half  of  the  junior  year,  a  student  in  Dramatic  Art  must  present  a  program  to 
be  approved  by  the  department  chairman.  An  average  grade  of  C  or  higher  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  all  courses  in  Dramatic  Art.  During  the  senior  year,  students  must  take  Dramatic 
Art  198,  in  which  they  must  pass  written  and  oral  examinations  based  upon  a  review  of  their 
work  in  the  major.  They  must  also  demonstrate  their  ability  in  performance  before  an  audi¬ 
ence.  All  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  some  aspect  of  dramatic  activity  each  semester. 
All  students  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  one  Summer  Session  in  residence  emphasizing  the 
practical  aspects  of  theater  production. 

Students  must  meet  the  General  Education  requirements  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 
Following  are  listed  specific  elective  courses  in  the  General  Education  sequence  which  are 
required  for  the  Dramatic  Art  major: 

Lower  Division — Art  1,  Music  15,  Philosophy  1  or  5  or  20A-B-C,  Physical  Activity  1-15A 
and  1-18A,  Dance  48,  Psychology  1  or  101,  Dramatic  Art  10A-B-C,  11A-B-C,  32A-B-C-D, 
40,  45,  49A  or  B,  Anthropology  (except  physical),  American  Institutions. 

Upper  Division — English  117A,  Dramatic  Art  135A-B,  150,  154,  2-3  units  from:  159A- 
B-C-D;  160A-B-C-D,  161,  198;  12  additional  electives  from  46,  111A-B-C,  132A-B-C, 
135C,  151A-B-C,  152,  155,  163,  199,  English  117B;  3  units  from  History  4A-B-C,  French 
127X-Y-Z  or  German  139A-B-C,  or  Russian  120. 

Majors  are  advised  to  take  Dramatic  Art  10A,  32A— B-C,  45  and  Dance  48  in  their  fresh¬ 
man  year.  Dramatic  Art  10B-C,  32D,  and  40  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  In  the 
upper  division,  majors  should  begin  their  Dramatic  Art  160  series  during  their  junior  year, 
and  the  135  series  in  their  senior  year.  Dramatic  Art  198  will  be  offered  during  the  Winter 
quarter  and  must  be  taken  by  all  seniors  planning  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  Winter,  Spring, 
or  following  Fall  quarters. 


The  Minor 

A  minimum  of  30  units  are  required  which  must  include  the  following:  Dramatic  Art 
10A-B,  32A,  45,  135A-B,  two  courses  from  150  and  160A-B-C-D,  and  five  additional  upper 
division  units  in  Dramatic  Art  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Department  Chairman. 


0  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status  are  listed  in  the  Graduate  Division  An¬ 
nouncement.  Although  normally  the  student  will  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  drama 
or  speech,  qualified  students  from  related  areas  will  be  admitted  with  the  understanding  that 
all  graduate  students  must  either  have  or  acquire  a  background  comparable  in  breadth  to  that 
of  the  B.A.  candidates  in  dramatic  art  on  this  campus.  Where  there  is  a  question  of  ap¬ 
propriate  breadth,  diagnostic  tests  may  be  required.  The  student  must  complete  at  least 
three  quarters  of  graduate  study  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  36  units  of  course  work  as  a  graduate 
student.  At  least  21  units  must  be  taken  in  “200”  courses  in  dramatic  art.  The  remaining  units 
may  be  chosen  from  courses  numbered  100  or  above. 

Two  plans  are  available  for  the  master’s  degree.  Students  who  intend  to  pursue  doctoral 
work  should  elect  Plan  B.  The  plans  are  similar  but  differ  in  two  respects.  Plan  B  requires 
the  passing  of  a  test  of  reading  proficiency  in  one  foreign  language;  Plan  A  has  no  language 
requirement.  Plan  B  requires  an  independent  research  project;  Plan  A  permits  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  production  project  for  research.  Both  plans  require  the  following  distribution: 

a.  Research  Methods  and  Independent  Research:  9  units — of  which  3  should  be  from  200, 
5  from  299 A,  and  1  from  299C. 

b.  Literature,  Theory,  History:  15  units  from  the  following  sequences:  160A-D;  210A-E; 
272A-F;  294.  At  least  six  hours  must  be  in  sequence  above  200. 

c.  Theatre  Arts:  12  units,  of  which  six  must  be  from  the  235A-C  sequence.  Three  units 
must  be  from  235C.  The  remaining  units  may  be  selected  from  a  broad  distribution  of 
courses. 

Under  both  plans  there  is  an  oral  final  examination.  The  examination  will  be  of  ninety 
minutes  duration  and  will  be  divided  into  relative  thirds  on  the  candidate’s  research  (or 
production)  project,  his  courses  in  literature,  and  his  training  in  theatre  arts. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the 
student  must  satisfy  these  departmental  requirements. 

2.  Departmental  requirements: 

a.  Completion  of  a  master’s  degree. 

b.  Before  taking  his  qualifying  examinations  for  the  doctoral,  the  student  must  pass  reading 
proficiency  tests  in  two  languages,  one  of  which  must  be  French,  German,  or  Russian.  A  stu¬ 
dent  with  an  unusual  level  of  ability,  both  oral  and  written,  in  one  of  these  languages  may 
substitute  it  for  the  two-language  requirement. 

c.  The  student  must  pass  departmental  qualifying  examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  the 
following  areas:  dramatic  literature,  dramatic  theory  and  criticism,  history  of  the  theatre, 
history  and  theory  of  directing,  and  a  specialist  area  most  aligned  to  his  research  interest.  He 
will  also  undergo  a  one-hour  oral  examination  in  related  fields  which  he  has  elected  in  his 
program. 

d.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  above,  the  student’s  knowledge  will  be  tested  in 
a  second  oral  qualifying  examination  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Graduate 
Council.  This  examination  will  cover  the  areas  listed  above  with  the  exception  of  his  related 
field.  Upon  successful  completion  of  his  examinations,  the  student  will  be  advanced  to 
candidacy. 

e.  His  third  year  will  normally  be  spent  in  writing  and  submitting  his  dissertation.  He  will 
defend  his  work  in  an  oral  examination. 

CREDENTIAL  PROGRAMS 

Either  a  major  or  minor  in  dramatic  art  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  a  secondary  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  California.  A 
student  intending  to  secure  a  credential  should  confer  with  designated  counselors  in  the 
Department  of  Dramatic  Art  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
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Combined  Dramatic  Art  and  Speech  Major 

With  Emphasis  in  Dramatic  Art 

Students  who  are  interested  in  both  speech  and  dramatic  art  may  choose  a  combined 
sequence  which  allows  an  emphasis  in  either  area  by  selection  of  alternate  courses  (also  see 
Department  of  Speech  section).  The  student  will  be  counseled  by  the  department  of  his 
emphasis. 

Students  must  meet  the  General  Education  requirements  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 
Courses  listed  below,  whether  in  General  Education  sequence  or  not,  are  required  in  the 
combined  speech  and  dramatic  art  major. 

Lower  Division — Biology  or  Botany;  Economics  1A  or  109  and  Psychology  1  or  101; 
Dramatic  Art  10A-B,  32A  or  32B;  40;  45;  American  Institutions,  Speech  11  or  20  or  101,  34. 

Upper  Division — Dramatic  Art  135A-B;  two  courses  from  Dramatic  Art  49A-B,  159A-B- 
C-D;  two  courses  from  Dramatic  Art  160A-B-C-D;  English  117A;  Political  Science  (Ameri¬ 
can  Institutions);  one  course  from  Speech  131,  142,  157;  one  course  from  Speech  132A-B, 


133A-B,  180;  Speech  150;  Dramatic  Art  198 

DRAMATIC  ART 

Lower  Division  Courses 

IOA.  Fundamentals  of  Acting.  (3)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Miller 

Basic  work  in  voice,  movement,  and  improvisation 
to  develop  the  beginning  actor’s  understanding  and 
use  of  himself  as  the  instrument  of  his  art.  Student 
must  take  11A  in  conjuction  with  this  course. 

IOB.  Fundamentals  of  Acting.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Miller 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  10A  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Further  development  of  the  instrument  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  scene  analysis  and  presentation.  Student 
must  take  11B  in  conjunction  with  this  course. 

IOC.  Fundamentals  of  Acting.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Miller 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  10A  and  10B,  and  the 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Problems  in  interpretation  and  characterization. 
Student  must  take  11C  in  conjunction  with  this 
course. 

11A-B-C.  Voice  and  Movement  Laboratory. 

(1—1—1)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Morgenroth 

Assignments  and  exercises  to  improve  and  de¬ 
velop  the  actor’s  voice  and  body.  Must  be  taken  by 
those  enrolled  in  Dramatic  Art  10A,  B,  C  (beginning 
acting).  But  may  be  taken  independently  without 
10A,  B,  C. 

32A.  Theater  Arts  Crafts.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Sinkkonen 

Technical  aspects  of  the  theater.  Set  construction, 
lighting,  and  crew  assignments  in  connection  with 
theatrical  productions. 

32B.  Theater  Arts  Crafts.  (3)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Brauner 

The  design,  construction  and  function  of  costume 
and  make-up  in  theatrical  production. 

32C.  Theater  Arts  Crafts.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Baschky 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  32A,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Basic  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  theatrical 
production. 


and  Dramatic  Art  electives  (6-7  units). 

32D.  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Stage  Make-up. 

(2)  I.  Mr.  Baschky 

The  materials  of  Makeup.  Application  of  juvenile, 
character,  and  period  makeup  for  the  stage. 

40.  Dramatic  Reading.  (3)  I,  III.  Mr.  Miller 

The  development  of  stage  speech  and  vocal  ex¬ 
pression  leading  to  Reader’s  Theater  presentations 
of  dramatic  material. 

45.  The  Understanding  of  Drama. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Hatlen 

The  general  nature  of  dramatic  presentation,  in¬ 
cluding  elements  of  dramatic  structure,  types  of 
drama,  the  contributions  of  the  actor,  director,  de¬ 
signer,  technician,  and  audience. 

46.  Introduction  to  Motion  Pictures.  (4)  I,  III. 


Introduction  to  the  study  of  film;  analysis  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  types  and  styles:  film  imagery  and  syn¬ 
tax;  study  and  discussion  of  important  filmic  works. 

49A-B.  Theater  Workshop.  (1-1)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Projects  in  acting,  stagecraft,  and  directing.  A  stu¬ 
dent  may  enroll  for  1  or  2  units.  No  student  will  be 
permitted  to  take  more  than  5  units  for  credit  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  49,  159  sequences. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

111A-B-C.  Voice  and  Movement  Labora¬ 
tory.  (1-1-1)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Morgenroth 
Prerequisites:  11  A,  B,  C. 

Assignments  and  exercises  to  improve  and  de¬ 
velop  the  actor’s  voice  and  body.  Must  be  taken  by 
those  enrolled  in  Dramatic  Art  151A,  B,  C.  But  may 
be  taken  without  151  A,  B,  C. 

132A.  Design  for  the  Theater.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Baschky 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  32C,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Advanced  study  of  scene  design;  problems  deal¬ 
ing  with  modern  theater  production. 
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132B.  Design  for  the  Theater.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Sinkkonen 
Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  132A,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Advanced  study  of  scene  design;  problems  deal¬ 
ing  with  research  and  production  of  period  drama. 

132C.  Design  for  the  Theater.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Baschky 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  32 A,  C.  Dramatic  Art 

132A,B. 

History,  Theory,  and  Eesthetics  of  Sight  and 
Sound  Design. 

135A.  Theory  of  Play  Direction.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  10A.  Mr.  Glenn 

The  director’s  preparation  of  a  prompt  book  for 
a  full-length  play. 

135B.  Techniques  of  Play  Direction.  (2)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  135A.  Mr.  Addison 
Scenes  and  exercises  demonstrating  directorial 
skills  in  composition,  movement  and  business. 

135C.  Advanced  Play  Direction.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Glenn 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  135A  and  135B. 

Full  directorial  responsibility  for  the  production 
of  one-act  plays. 

137.  Children’s  Theater.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Brauner 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  10A,  B,  C. 

Investigation  of  all  aspects  of  Children’s  Theater 
production.  Study  of  existing  literature  and  of  spe¬ 
cial  techniques  in  writing,  acting,  and  staging  for 
Children’s  Theater. 

150.  American  Drama.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Meserve,  Mr.  Reardon 

Selected  plays  and  the  history  of  the  theater  from 
Colonial  times  to  the  present. 

151A.  Styles  in  Acting.  (2)  II.  Mr.  Glenn 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  10A. 

Scenes  and  exercises  using  the  conventions  of 
serious  plays  from  selected  periods  of  dramatic  art. 
Student  must  take  111A  in  conjunction  with  this 
course. 

151B.  The  Craft  of  Comedy.  (2)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  151  A.  Mr.  Glenn 

Practice  of  various  levels  of  comic  acting,  includ¬ 
ing  farce  and  high  comedy.  Student  must  take  11  IB 
in  conjunction  with  this  course. 

15 1C.  Modern  Acting  Techniques  for  the 
Advanced  Student.  (2)  I.  Mr.  Miller 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  10A,  B,  C.  151A,  B. 
Study  and  performance  of  contemporary  styles  in¬ 
cluding  the  expressionistic,  the  absurd,  and  the  epic 
theater.  Student  must  take  Dramatic  Art  11 1C 
with  this  course. 

152.  Playwriting.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Reardon 

Dramatic  technique  and  structure;  composition  of 
original  plays. 

154.  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  McCoy 


155.  Aesthetics  of  Film.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Sesonske 

The  nature  of  film;  its  relation  to  the  other  arts; 
film  genres;  elements  of  film  criticism;  description, 
interpretation  and  evaluation  of  film. 

159A-B-C-D.  Theater  Workshop. 

(1—1— 1— 1).  Mr.  Baschky 

Projects  in  acting,  stagecraft,  and  directing.  A  stu¬ 
dent  may  enroll  for  1  or  2  units,  and  may  repeat  the 
course  for  a  total  of  5  units  in  combined  Dramatic 
Art  49  and  159  sequence. 

160A.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art. 

(3)  I.  Mr.  Glenn 

A  study  of  the  drama  as  a  reflection  of  intellectual 
history,  seen  through  the  dramatic  structure,  evolving 
physical  theater,  and  artistic  styles  from  the  Greek 
origins  through  the  Roman  Empire. 

160B.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  Addison 

A  study  of  the  drama  as  a  reflection  of  intellec¬ 
tual  history,  seen  through  the  dramatic  structure, 
evolving  physical  theater,  and  artistic  styles  from  the 
re-birth  of  theater  in  the  Middle  Ages  through  the 
Renaissance. 

160C.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Hatlen 

A  study  of  the  drama  as  a  reflection  of  intellectual 
history,  seen  through  the  dramatic  structure,  evolv¬ 
ing  physical  theater,  and  artistic  styles  from  the 
English  Restoration  through  the  beginnings  of  Mod¬ 
ernism  in  the  19th  Century. 

160D.  Development  of  Dramatic  Art. 

(4)  I,  II.  Mr.  McCoy 

A  study  of  the  drama  as  a  reflection  of  intellectual 
history,  seen  through  the  dramatic  structure,  evolv¬ 
ing  physical  theater,  and  artistic  styles  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Modem  period  and  Ibsen’s  dramas 
to  the  present  day. 

161.  History  of  Stage  Costume.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Brauner 

The  development  of  costume  through  the  ages, 
relating  costume  to  changing  patterns  of  culture  and 
to  characters  in  period  plays. 

163.  The  History  and  Development  of  the 
Motion  Picture.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Chamberlin 

Study  of  world  cinema  since  the  1890’s.  De¬ 
velopment  of  film  as  an  art  form  and  as  a  cultural, 
economic,  and  social  force. 

198.  Comprehensive  Final  Examination. 

(2)  II.  The  Staff 

Integrates  the  various  fields  of  Dramatic  Art 
through  directed  reading  and  review. 

Terminates  in  comprehensive  oral  and  written  ex¬ 
aminations.  Demonstration  of  performance. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Dramatic  Art. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 
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Graduate  Courses 

200.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in 
Dramatic  Art.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Meserve,  Mr.  Reardon 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Discussion  and  utilization  of  various  research  tech¬ 
niques.  Bibliographical  work  accentuated. 

210A.  Tragic  Drama.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Reardon 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Tragic  masterpieces  from  Greeks  to  the  present. 

210B.  Comic  Drama.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Meserve,  Mr.  Reardon 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Comic  masterpieces  from  Greeks  to  the  present. 

210C.  Drama  of  Mixed  Genres.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing.  Mr.  McCoy 
Masterpieces  of  intermingled  forms  from  Greeks  to 
the  present. 

210D.  American  Theater  and  Drama  to  1895. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  Meserve,  Mr.  Reardon 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

From  origins  of  both  to  the  rise  of  realism  and  the 
Theatrical  Syndicate. 

210E.  American  Theater  and  Drama  from 
1895.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Meserve,  Mr.  Reardon 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

From  the  Theatrical  Syndicate  and  the  new  art 
and  drama  movement  to  the  present  day. 

235A.  Advanced  Problems  in  Directing. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Hatlen 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Discussion  of  advanced  problems  in  directing; 
practical  application  and  projects.  May  be  repeated 
up  to  six  hours  credit. 

235B.  Advanced  Problems  in  Design. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Baschky,  Mr.  Brauner 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Discussion  of  advanced  problems  in  design;  prac¬ 
tical  application  and  projects.  May  be  repeated  up 
to  six  hours  credit. 

235C.  Advanced  Problems  in  Theater  Prac¬ 
tice.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Discussion  of  problems  in  repertory;  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  specialized  individual  projects.  May  be 
repeated  up  to  six  hours  credit. 

255.  Seminar  in  Film.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Sesonske 

Prerequisite:  Dramatic  Art  60  or  Philosophy  136. 
Elements  of  film  and  its  critical  vocabulary, 
studied  through  the  examination  of  the  work  of  a 
distinguished  director.  Typical  topics  would  include: 
visual  style,  expressive  movement  in  film,  character, 
acting,  symbolism,  describing  a  film,  reality  and 
fantasy,  photography. 

272 A.  Seminar  in  Theories  of  Acting  and 
Directing.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Glenn 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Examination  of  the  major  theoretical  works  of  the 
past  and  present  on  acting  and  directing. 


272B.  Seminar  in  Dramatic  Theory:  Aristotle 
to  Lessing.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Reardon 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Detailed  study  of  theories  from  The  Poetics  to 
the  Hamburg  Dramaturgy. 

272C.  Seminar  in  Modern  Dramatic  Theory. 
(3)  II.  Mr.  Reardon 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Major  theories  and  concepts  from  Lessing  to 
Langer. 

272D.  Seminar  in  History  of  Physical  Theater 
and  Design.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Examination  of  known  facts  and  scholarly  sur¬ 
mises  on  physical  theater  from  ancient  Greece  to  the 
Renaissance. 

272E.  Seminar  in  History  of  Physical  Theater 
and  Design.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Examination  of  facts  and  theories  on  the  physical 
theater  from  Renaissance  to  present. 

272F.  Seminar  in  Non-Western  Drama  and 
Theater.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Hatlen 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Oriental  and  Indian  styles  in  drama  and  theater. 

272G.  Seminar  in  Dramatic  Literature  and 
Theater  History.  (3)  I,  II,  or  III. 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing.  Mr.  McCoy 

Varies  in  content  from  year  to  year. 

294.  Group  Studies.  (3)  I,  II,  or  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Critical  review  of  research  in  drama. 

299A.  Independent  Study.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing.  The  Staff 

For  research  not  related  to  thesis  (or  dissertation) 
in  progress. 

299B.  Independent  Study.  (1-10)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing.  The  Staff 

Thesis. 

299C.  Research  Colloquium.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Meserve,  Mr.  Reardon 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

Meets  once  monthly.  All  graduates  required  to 
attend.  One  hour  credit  is  given  for  the  quarter  in 
which  a  research  report  is  delivered. 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education 

290.  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Procedures 
and  Materials  Used  in  the  Teaching  of 
Dramatic  Art.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

292.  A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching:  Dramatic 
Art.  (3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

293A.  Problems  Seminar  in  the  Dramatic  Arts 
Major.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

293B.  Problems  Seminar  in  the  Dramatic  Arts 
Minor.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 


^  EASTERN  LANGUAGES 

Chauncey  S.  Goodrich,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Chinese. 

Robert  L.  Backus,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Japanese. 

Robert  N.  Hetzron,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Kashihi  Tanaka,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Japanese. 

Charles  Wendell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Arabic. 

The  program  is  presently  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Steinhauer,  Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  German  and  Russian. 

The  Minor  in  Chinese 

The  minor  in  Chinese  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  thirty  quarter  units,  of  which  at 
least  nine  must  be  in  upper  division  Chinese.  The  following  courses  are  recommended  for 
the  minor  in  Chinese:  Chinese  110A-B,  Chinese  112,  Chinese  140. 


EASTERN  LANGUAGES 
Arabic 


Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Arabic.  (4)  I. 

2.  Elementary  Arabic.  (4)  II. 

(Continuation  of  1.) 

3.  Elementary  Arabic.  (4)  III. 

(Continuation  of  2.) 

4.  Intermediate  Arabic.  (4)  I. 

5.  Intermediate  Arabic.  (4)  II. 

6.  Intermediate  Arabic.  (4)  III. 


Mr.  Wendell 
Mr.  Wendell 

Mr.  Wendell 

Mr.  Wendell 
Mr.  Wendell 
Mr.  Wendell 


Upper  Division  Courses 
110A-B.  Introduction  to  Arabic  Literature. 
(2-2)  A  I,  B  II.  Mr.  Wendell 

140.  Topics  in  the  Arabic  Culture.  (2)  III. 

Mr.  Wendell 

Chinese 


Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Modern  Chinese.  (4)  I. 

The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Modem  Chinese.  (4)  II. 

(Continuation  of  1.)  The  Staff 

3.  Elementary  Modem  Chinese.  (4)  III. 

(Continuation  of  2.)  The  Staff 

4.  Intermediate  Modem  Chinese.  (4)  I. 

The  Staff 

5.  Intermediate  Modem  Chinese.  (4)  II. 

The  Staff 

11.  Elementary  Classical  Chinese.  (4)  II. 

(Prerequisite:  Chinese  1.)  Mr.  Goodrich 

12.  Elementary  Classical  Chinese.  (4)  III. 

(Continuation  of  11.)  Mr.  Goodrich 


Upper  Division  Courses 

110A-B-C.  Survey  of  Classical  Chinese 
Literature.  (2-2-2)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III. 

Mr.  Goodrich 

112.  Survey  of  Modem  Chinese  Literature. 
(2)  III.  The  Staff 

120A-B-C.  Readings  in  Modem  Chinese. 
(3-3-3)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III.  The  Staff 

130A-B-C.  Intermediate  Classical  Chinese. 
(3-3-3)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III.  Mr.  Goodrich 

*131.  Selections  from  Classical  Prose.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Goodrich 

*132.  Selections  from  Classical  Poetry.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Goodrich 

140.  Topics  in  Chinese  Culture.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Goodrich 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Chinese.  (1-5) 

The  Staff 

199  courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


Hebrew 


Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Hebrew.  (4)  I.  Mr. 

2.  Elementary  Hebrew.  (4)  II.  Mr. 

(Continuation  of  1.) 

3.  Elementary  Hebrew.  (4)  III.  Mr. 

(Continuation  of  2.) 

4.  Intermediate  Hebrew.  (4)  I.  Mr. 

5.  Intermediate  Hebrew.  (4)  II.  Mr. 

6.  Intermediate  Hebrew.  (4)  III.  Mr. 


Hetzron 

Hetzron 

Hetzron 

Hetzron 

Hetzron 

Hetzron 


°  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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Upper  Division  Courses 

110A-B.  Introduction  to  Hebrew 

Literature  (2-2)  A  I,  B  II.  Mr.  Hetzron 

140.  Linguistic  Principles  Using  Semitic 

Language  Patterns.  (2)  III.  Mr.  Hetzron 

An  introduction  to  general  linguistics,  using  the 
Semitic  languages  to  illustrate  principles.  Descrip¬ 
tive,  historical  and  comparative  aspects  of  lin¬ 
guistics.  Open  to  students  of  non-Semitic  languages. 


Japanese 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Japanese.  (4)  I. 

2.  Elementary  Japanese.  (4)  II. 

(Continuation  of  1.) 

3.  Elementary  Japanese.  (4)  HI. 

(Continuation  of  2.) 

4.  Intermediate  Japanese.  (4)  I 

5.  Intermediate  Japanese.  (4)  II. 

(Continuation  of  4.) 

6.  Intermediate  Japanese.  (4)  III. 

(Continuation  of  5.) 


The  Staff 
The  Staff 

The  Staff 

The  Staff 
The  Staff 

The  Staff 


Upper  Division  Courses 

110A— B.  Survey  of  Traditional  Japanese 

Literature.  (3-3)  A  I,  B  II.  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  Japanese  literature  in  translation 
from  its  beginnings  to  1868.  110A  is  prerequisite  to 
HOB. 


112.  Survey  of  Modem  Japanese  Literature. 
(3)  III.  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  Japanese  literature  after  contact  with 
the  West  from  1868  to  the  present.  Readings  are  in 
English  translation. 

120A-B-C.  Readings  in  Modem  Japanese. 
(4-4^4)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III.  The  Staff 

140A-B-C.  Topics  in  Japanese  Culture. 

(2-2-2)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III.  The  Staff 

Distinctive  features  of  Japanese  culture  com¬ 
prising  religion,  thought  and  attitudes.  Readings  are 
in  English. 


199.  Independent  Studies  in  Japanese.  (1-4). 

The  Staff 

199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


EASTERN  LITERATURES 
IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 


(Courses  for  which  no  knowledge  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language  is  required.) 

Arabic 

110A-B.  Introduction  to  Arabic  Literature. 

(2-2)  A  I,  B  II.  Mr.  Wendell 


140.  Topics  in  the  Arabic  Culture.  (2)  III. 

Mr.  Wendell 


Chinese 


110A-B-C.  Survey  of  Classical  Chinese 
Literature.  (2-2-2)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III. 

Mr.  Goodrich 


112.  Survey  of  Modem  Chinese  Literature. 

(2)  III.  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  modem  Chinese  from 
1917  to  the  present.  Readings,  lectures  and  discus¬ 
sions  in  English. 

140.  Topics  in  Chinese  Culture.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Goodrich 

Various  aspects  of  Chinese  traditional  culture, 
emphasizing  religion,  ritual  and  the  Emperor. 


Hebrew 

110A— B.  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature. 
(2-2)  A  I,  B  II.  Mr.  Hetzron 

140.  Linguistic  Principles  Using  Semitic 

Language  Patterns.  (2)  III.  Mr.  Hetzron 

An  introduction  to  general  linguistics,  using  the 
Semitic  languages  to  illustrate  principles.  Descrip¬ 
tive,  historical  and  comparative  aspects  of  lin¬ 
guistics.  Open  to  students  of  non-Semitic  languages. 


Japanese 

110A-B.  Introduction  to  Japanese  Literature. 
(2-2)  A  I,  B  II.  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  Japanese  literature  in  English  trans¬ 
lation  from  its  beginnings  to  1868. 

110A  is  prerequisite  to  110B. 

112.  Survey  of  Modern  Japanese  Literature. 
(3)  III.  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  Japanese  literature  after  contact  with 
the  West  from  1868  to  the  present. 

120A-B-C.  Readings  in  Modem  Japanese. 
(4-4-4)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III.  The  Staff 

140A-B-C.  Topics  in  Japanese  Culture. 

(2-2-2)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III.  The  Staff 


t*  ECONOMICS 

William  F.  Kennedy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Walter  J.  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Robert  E.  Weintraub,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

J.  Frederick  Halterman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Alec  P.  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  (Chairman  of  the  Department). 
**Mortimer  Andron,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Jerzy  F.  Karcz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

R.  Robert  Russell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Charles  Blackorby,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

^Philip  E.  Sorensen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Lloyd  }.  Mercer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

John  E.  Pippenger,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

o 

Victor  A.  Bonomo,  B.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

John  C.  Hambor,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Willard  Douglas  Morgan,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Morris  Norman,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Llad  Phillips,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

David  Podoff,  B.B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

James  j.  Sullivan,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Harold  Louis  Votey,  jr.,  M.B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Robert  L.  Crouch,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

Maxwell  C.  Pellish,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

THE  MAJOR 

The  undergraduate  program  in  economics  is  designed  to  serve  several  objectives.  In  com¬ 
bination  with  other  courses  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  it  offers  the  opportunity  for 
general  cultural  development.  It  supplies  basic  training  to  students  planning  careers  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  government  and  offers  valuable  preparation  for  such  professions  as  law  and  journalism. 
The  program  also  provides  a  foundation  for  graduate  work  in  economics  or  business  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Nineteen  units  are  required  in  the  lower  division:  Mathematics  32  or  3A,  Economics  1A-1B 
and  2A-2B.  Under  special  circumstances  and  by  permission  a  student  may  substitute  Eco¬ 
nomics  109  for  Economics  1A-1B.  This  may  be  done  only  when  the  student  is  in  upper 
division  standing. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  application  of  mathematics  and  statistics  in  economics,  students 
are  encouraged  to  consider  taking  Mathematics  3A  rather  than  32.  The  latter  is  a  general 
terminal  course  in  elementary  calculus  whereas  the  former  is  the  beginning  of  a  sequence  of 
courses  which  may  be  included  later  in  a  student’s  program.  This  applies  especially  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  pursue  economics  or  business  administration  at  the  graduate  level.  Courses 
useful  for  advanced  work  in  these  fields  include  lower  division  calculus.  Mathematics  8A-8B 
and  108A-108B. 


Requirements  for  the  Major 

Thirty-six  units  are  required  in  the  upper  division:  Economics  100A-100B  and  Economics 
101A-101B-101C,  plus  16  units  in  other  upper  division  economics.  Economics  100C  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  Economics  106A-106B,  and  109  do  not  count  toward  the  16-unit  upper  division 
requirement. 


0  Absent  on  leave,  fall  1967. 

Absent  on  leave,  fall  1967,  winter  1968. 
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Combination  Social  Sciences  Major 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  a  major  in  the  combined  social  sciences,  see  listing  under 
“Social  Sciences.” 


The  Minor 

Thirty-two  units  are  required;  20  must  be  upper  division.  Required  courses:  Economics 
1A-1B,  100A,  100B,  101A  and  8  additional  upper  division  units  in  economics.  Economics 
106A-106B  and  109  do  not  count  toward  the  20-unit  upper  division  requirement. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Requirements 

An  undergraduate  major  in  economics  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  department  does  require  that  specific  courses — particularly  economic  theory — 
be  passed  with  distinction.  At  least  one  quarter  of  calculus  is  also  required.  With  the  consent 
of  the  department,  students  with  an  inadequate  undergraduate  background  in  economics  can 
be  admitted,  but  they  will  be  required  to  remedy  any  deficiencies  by  taking  appropriate 
undergraduate  courses. 

The  student  may  elect  to  work  under  Plan  I  (thesis)  or  Plan  II  (comprehensive  examination). 
Plan  I  requirements  as  set  forth  on  page  72  are  modified  as  follows:  11  courses  are  required, 
including  Economics  205  and  204A.  At  least  8  of  the  11  must  be  graduate  courses.  Economics 
299,  representing  credit  for  research  on  the  thesis,  does  not  count  toward  satisfying  the  course 
requirement.  With  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Adviser,  a  maximum  of  2  courses  may  be 
included  from  graduate  or  upper  division  courses  in  another  department. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Requirements 

An  undergraduate  major  in  economics  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  department  does  require  that  specific  courses — particularly  economic  theory — 
be  passed  with  distinction.  At  least  one  quarter  of  calculus  is  also  required;  prospective  stu¬ 
dents,  however,  are  advised  to  take  as  much  mathematics  as  possible,  particularly  calculus 
and  matrix  algebra.  With  the  consent  of  the  department,  students  with  an  inadequate  under¬ 
graduate  background  in  economics  can  be  admitted,  but  they  will  be  required  to  remedy  any 
deficiencies  by  taking  appropriate  undergraduate  courses. 

There  are  no  specific  course  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  but  a  general  examination 
(written  and  oral)  designed  to  satisfy  the  department  concerning  the  professional  competence 
of  the  student  must  be  passed  before  the  student  shall  be  advanced  to  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.,  at  which  time  he  begins  work  on  his  Ph.D.  dissertation.  This  examination  is  normally 
taken  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  full-time  resident  study,  but  students  who  enter  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  weak  background  in  economics  will  generally  need  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
prepare  for  the  examination. 

Five  fields  are  required  for  the  Ph.D.  program.  Two  fields  are  specified:  1)  economic  theory 
and  2)  quantitative  economics.  Three  additional  fields  will  be  selected  from  a  list  of  electives. 
With  the  department’s  approval,  one  elective  may  be  chosen  from  an  outside  discipline. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  economics  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in 
California.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with  designated 
counselors  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
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ECONOMICS 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1A-B.  Principles  of  Economics.  (4—4) 

A:  I,  III;  B:  II.  The  Staff 

IA.  An  introduction  to  economic  analysis,  institu¬ 
tions  and  policies:  macro-economics. 

IB.  An  introduction  to  economic  analysis,  institu¬ 
tions  and  policies:  micro-economics. 

2A-B.  Economic  Statistics.  (4-4)  I,  II,  III. 

2A  (I  Hambor,  II  Votey) 
2B  (II  Hambor,  III  Votey) 

Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  section 
weekly.  Probability  and  its  applications;  regression, 
correlation,  index  numbers  and  time  series. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

Prerequisite  to  all  upper  division  courses: 
Economics  1A-1B,  or  109. 

100A-B-C.  Micro-Economic  Theory.  (4-4—4) 
100A:  I,  II.  100B:  II,  III.  100C:  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

IOOA.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  32  or  3A.  De¬ 
mand,  production,  and  competition. 

IOOB.  Prerequisite:  Economics  100A.  Product  and 
input  markets,  welfare. 

IOOC.  Prerequisite:  Economics  100B.  Elements  of 
linear  programming,  input-output  analysis  and  game 
theory. 

101A-B-C.  Macro-Economic  Theory.  (4-4 --4) 
101A:  I,  II.  101B-  II,  III.  101C:  I,  III. 

The  Staff 

IOIA.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  32  or  3A.  Static 
macro-economics. 

IOIB.  Prerequisite:  Economics  101A.  Monetary 
theory  and  institutions. 

IOIC.  Prerequisite:  Economics  101B.  Economic 
fluctuations,  growth  and  stabilization. 

103.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Kennedy 

Economic  ideas  from  the  mercantilists  to  the 
present. 

f  106A-B.  Accounting  Concepts.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Pellish 

Concepts  basic  to  accounting  theory  and  practice 
as  related  to  the  various  types  of  business  organiza¬ 
tion,  cost  accounting,  budgets,  and  analysis  of  finan¬ 
cial  statements. 

107.  Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

(4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Karcz 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100B. 

Socialism,  fascism,  and  capitalism  contrasted  with 
regard  to  economic  decision-making,  organization  of 
production,  mechanism  of  exchange,  banking  and 
investment,  distribution  of  income,  status  of  labor, 
international  trade,  and  public  finance. 

108.  Institutional  Economics.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Kennedy 

Historical  development  of  the  institutional  organi¬ 
zation  of  economic  society  and  a  critical  survey  of 

1  Does  not  count  toward  major  requirements. 


the  writings  of  economists  identified  with  an  insti¬ 
tutional  point  of  view. 

109.  Introduction  to  Economics.  (4)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

Not  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Economics  1A— 
B.  Serves  as  a  prerequisite  for  upper  division  eco¬ 
nomics  courses. 

Intensive  study  of  economic  principles. 

112.  Economic  History  of  Europe.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Mercer 

Survey  of  the  economic  development  of  Europe 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  recent  times. 

113.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Mercer 

The  economic  development  of  the  United  States 
from  the  period  of  settlement  to  the  present  time,  and 
especially  since  1865. 

114.  Economic  Development.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Votey 

Problems  of  development  viewed  theoretically  and 
historically. 

116.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public 

Policy.  (4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Mead 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100B. 

Analysis  of  competition,  monopolistic  competi¬ 
tion,  oligopoly  and  monopoly  theories  and  practices. 

117.  The  Soviet  Economy.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Mercer 

An  analytical  and  statistical  survey  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  operating  principles  of  the  Soviet  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  light  of  geographic  and  historical  back¬ 
grounds. 

124.  Business  Ethics  and  Social 

Responsibility.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Kennedy 

Application  of  ethics  to  the  decisions  of  economic 
life;  the  responsibilities  of  individuals  and  economic 
organizations. 

130.  Public  Finance.  (4) 

(I,  Mr.  Morgan)  (II,  Mr.  Podoff) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100A  and  101A. 

Fiscal  theory  and  policy.  Incidence  and  effects  of 
taxation,  government  expenditure  programs  and  pub¬ 
lic  debt  operations. 

134.  Corporation  Finance.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Andron 

Instruments  and  methods  of  financing  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  modem  corporation  and  the  effect  of 
these  on  society,  the  corporation,  and  its  stockholders. 

135.  Advanced  Money  and  Banking.  (4) 

(I,  Mr.  Sullivan)  (II,  Mr.  Bonomo) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101B. 

Survey  of  monetary  theory,  the  banking  system 
and  the  supply  of  money,  monetary  policy  and  cur¬ 
rent  issues. 

142.  Statistics  in  Economics.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Hambor 

Prerequisite:  Economics  2A— 2B  and  Mathematics 
32  or  3 A. 

Probability,  statistical  decision  theory,  regression 
analysis. 
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143.  Mathematical  Economics.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100B.  Mr.  Norman 
Application  of  mathematics  to  selected  topics  in 
micro-  and  macro-economic  theory. 

150.  Labor  Economics.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Podoff 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100B. 

The  impact  of  unions  on  wages,  income  distribu¬ 
tion,  employment  and  prices.  The  role  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  collective  bargaining. 

°175.  Government  and  Business.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100B.  Mr.  Mead 

Analysis  of  alternative  public  policies  for  main¬ 
taining  competitive  performance  in  the  economy. 

180.  International  Trade.  (4)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100B.  Mr.  Pippenger 
Historical  and  contemporary  trade  mechanisms; 
internaticnal  trade  theory;  trade  and  welfare. 

181.  International  Finance.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101B.  Mr.  Pippenger 
International  money  and  capital  markets  and  their 
impact  on  the  domestic  and  world  economies;  inter¬ 
national  financial  institutions  and  policies. 

196H.  Senior  Honors  Seminar.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Sorensen 

Prerequisite:  senior  standing  with  3.0  or  better 
average  in  the  major. 

Advanced  topics  in  economic  theory  and  policy. 
Weekly  seminar  discussions  led  by  various  members 
of  the  economics  faculty. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Economics. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Admission  by  special  arrangement. 

199  courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


Graduate  Courses 

200A-B— C.  Micro-Economic  Theory.  (3-3-3) 
200A:  I.  200B:  II.  200C:  III. 

Mr.  Blackorby,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Sorensen 
200A.  Methodology,  theory  of  consumer  behavior 
and  demand,  modem  utility  theory,  revealed  prefer¬ 
ence. 

200B.  Theory  of  the  firm,  linear  programming  and 
operations  analysis,  equilibrium  under  pure  compe¬ 
tition. 

200C.  Theory  of  market  types,  distribution. 

201.  General  Equilibrium  Theory  and 

Welfare.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Russell 

Survey  of  general  equilibrium  and  welfare  theories, 
from  Walras  and  Pareto  to  the  present. 

202.  Advanced  Topics  in  Economic  Theory. 

(1-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  topics  and  re¬ 
cent  literature  in  current  economic  theory.  Specific 
material  will  vary  from  quarter  to  quarter.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 


203A-B.  History  of  Economic  Thought. 

(3-3)  203 A:  I.  203B:  II.  Mr.  Kennedy 

203 A.  Analysis  of  the  relationships  between  social 
conditions,  economic  theory,  and  economic  policy 
from  the  medieval  to  the  classical  period. 

203B.  Analysis  of  the  relationships  between  social 
conditions,  economic  theory,  and  economic  policy 
from  the  neo-classical  period  to  the  present.  Meth¬ 
odological  problems  including  relationships  to  the 
sociology  of  knowledge  and  general  intellectual 
history. 

204A-B.  Macro-Economic  Theory.  (3-3) 
204A:  II.  204 B:  III. 

Mr.  Crouch,  Mr.  Morgan 

204A.  Static  macro-economic  theory.  Classical, 
Keynesian  and  post-Keynesian  theory  of  national  in¬ 
come  and  employment. 

204B.  Dynamic  macro-economic  theory.  Capital 
theory,  models  of  economic  fluctuations,  growth, 
stabilization  and  inflation. 

205.  Intermediate  Micro-Economic  Theory. 
(3)  I.  Mr.  Blackorby 

The  theory  of  consumer  behavior  and  demand, 
theory  of  the  firm,  and  the  theory  of  market  equilib¬ 
rium.  Primarily  for  students  working  for  the  M.A. 
degree. 

207 A-B.  Comparative  Economic  Systems. 
(3-3)  207A:  I.  207B:  II.  Mr.  Karcz 

207 A.  Criteria  for  performance  of  economic  sys¬ 
tems.  Characteristics  and  problems  of  command 
economies. 

207B.  Problems  of  decentralization  in  the  com¬ 
mand  economy;  tools  of  control;  market  socialism 
and  planning. 

°212.  Economic  History  of  Europe.  (3)  III. 

Issues  in  European  economic  history.  Mr.  Mercer 

213.  American  Economic  History.  (3)  III. 

Issues  in  American  economic  history.  Mr.  Mercer 

214A-B-C.  Economic  Development. 

(3-3-3)  214A:  I.  214B:  II.  214C:  III. 

Mr.  Alexander 

214A.  Comparative  economic  growth  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  development  of  underdeveloped  economies. 

214B.  Comparative  economic  growth  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  development  of  underdeveloped  economies. 

214C.  Seminar  in  economic  development  with  a 
research  paper. 

216A-B-C.  Industrial  Organization  and 
Public  Policy.  (3-3-3)  216A:  I. 

216B:  II.  216C:  III. 

Mr.  Mead,  Mr.  Sorensen 
216A.  Advanced  topics  in  industrial  organization 
and  public  policy. 

21 6B.  Advanced  topics  in  industrial  organization 
and  public  policy. 

216C.  Seminar  in  industrial  organization  with  a 
research  paper. 

0  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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°230A-B.  Public  Finance.  (3-3) 

230A:  II.  230B:  III.  The  Staff 

230A.  Public  finance  and  taxation  theory. 

230B.  Public  debt  management  and  fiscal  policy. 

235A-B-C.  Money  and  Banking.  (3-3-3) 

235 A:  I.  235B:  II.  235C:  III. 

Mr.  Bonomo,  Mr.  Weintraub 

235A.  Monetary  theory. 

235B.  Analysis  of  monetary  institutions  and  mone¬ 
tary  policies. 

241.  Mathematics  for  Economists.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Sullivan 

Selected  topics  in  mathematics  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  in  economics,  including  functions  of  sev¬ 
eral  variables,  constrained  optimization  and  matrix 
theory. 

242.  Statistics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Norman 

Probability,  frequency  distributions  and  hypothe¬ 
sis  testing,  correlation  and  regression  analysis. 

243.  Introduction  to  Econometrics.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Hambor 

Economic  models  and  identification.  Inference  in 
recursive  and  equilibrium  models.  Cross  section 
models  and  problems  of  aggregation. 


*244.  Mathematical  Economics.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Blackorby,  Mr.  Norman 

Mathematical  analysis  of  economic  theory.  Prob¬ 
lems  studied  will  include  mathematical  techniques 
for  economic  analysis,  including  theories  of  utility, 
personal  probability,  value,  theory  of  games,  growth 
and  economic  dynamics. 

245A-B.  Econometrics.  (3-3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Sullivan 

245A.  Development  of  the  theory  of  single  equa¬ 
tion  and  simultaneous  equations  estimation. 

245B.  Econometric  studies. 

280A-B.  International  Trade.  (3-3) 

280A:  I.  280B:  II. 

Mr.  Pippenger,  Mr.  Votey 

280A.  International  trade  theory. 

280B.  International  finance. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

299.  Directed  Research.  (2-4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

°  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 


EDUCATION 

R.  Murray  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Education; 

Chairman  of  the  Department). 

John  W.  Cotton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Glenn  W.  Durfhnger,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Ralph  K.  Nair,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

15  0  0  °  Lester  B.  Sands,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

**Kermit  A.  Seefeld,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Charles  L.  Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 

Edith  M.  Leonard,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 

Loretta  Byers  Sauer,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 

Dorothy  D.  VanDeman,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 

George  I.  Brown,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Genevieve  Delattre,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Elizabeth  H.  Irish,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

John  A.  R.  Wilson,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Elsie  A.  Pond,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 

Ronald  E.  Blood,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Patricia  Botkin,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Dale  L.  Brubaker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

David  P.  Gardner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

W.  Eugene  Hedley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Harleen  W.  Me  Ada,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Carolyn  M.  Neal,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Glen  Robert  Ward,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

o 

Alan  S.  Katchen,  M.A.T.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Richard  Jamgochian,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (Coordinator  of  Supervised  Teaching, 
Elementary  Schools). 

John  A.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  ( Head — Teacher  Education). 

William  E.  Salesses,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Education  ( Coordinator  of  Supervised  Teaching, 
Secondary  Schools). 

Departmental  Supervisors 

Patricia  T.  Botkin,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  ( Elementary ). 

George  I.  Brown,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  ( Elementary ). 

Dale  L.  Brubaker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  ( Secondary ). 

Brenton  K.  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Catherine  C.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art. 

Van  A.  Christy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Troy  Cleland,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Cerevieve  Delattre,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Barbara  L.  Drinkwater,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Maurice  E.  Faulkner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

David  P.  Gardner,  Ph.D.,  Assistajit  Professor  of  Education  ( Secondary ). 

Betty  G.  Haynes,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English. 

Elizabeth  H.  Irish,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  ( Elementary ). 

Richard  Jamgochian,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (Coordinator  of  Supervised  Teaching, 
Elementary  Schools). 

Harleen  W.  McAda,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Science). 

Carolyn  M.  Neal,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Elementary). 

John  A.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (Secondary)  (Head — Teacher  Education). 

0<>  Absent  on  leave,  fall  and  winter  1967—1968. 
oooo  Absent  on  leave,  winter  and  spring  1968. 
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Glenn  Pate,  M.A.,  Supervisor  ( Secondary ). 

Ann  S.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics. 

William  E.  Salesses,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Education  ( Coordinator  of  Supervised  Teaching , 
Secondary  Schools). 

Edwin  R.  Schoell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech. 

Kermit  A.  Seefeld,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education  ( Junior  College  and  Secondary). 

Glen  Robert  Ward,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  ( Counseling ). 

Ruth  B.  Wilvert,  M.E.,  Supervisor  ( Secondary  and  Junior  College). 

ADVANCED  DEGREES  IN  EDUCATION 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  (Curriculum  Research) 

The  Graduate  School  of  Education  offers  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  emphasis  in  Cur¬ 
riculum  Research.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
Education  must  meet  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  standing  and  must 
have  completed  a  subject-matter  major  other  than  education  or  have  passed  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  one  advanced  achievement  test  in  an 
academic  area  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  with  a  ranking  in  approximately  the  top 
third  in  each  examination  relative  to  national  norms.  The  applicant  must  possess  a  valid  Cali¬ 
fornia  teaching  credential  or  equivalent  credential.  Although  a  specified  amount  of  teaching 
experience  is  not  required  for  admission,  a  candidate  must  have  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  successful  teaching  before  the  awarding  of  the  degree. 

In  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  emphasis  in  Curriculum  Research,  the  candidate  must 
select  one  of  the  following  areas  of  specialization:  language  arts,  social  sciences,  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  reading,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  or  the  arts.  His  program  will  consist  of  30 
units  of  course  work  in  research  and  a  study  of  individual  differences,  as  well  as  courses  in 
the  chosen  subject-matter  field.  The  thesis  will  involve  research  on  a  problem  in  curriculum 
and  teaching  related  to  the  subject-matter  specialization.  Successful  passing  of  the  foreign 
language  examination  and  oral  defense  of  the  thesis  are  the  final  requirements  for  this  degree. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education  (Teaching) 

The  Master  of  Arts  ( Teaching  Emphasis)  is  designed  for  experienced  elementary-  and  sec¬ 
ondary-school  teachers  who  wish  to  enhance  both  their  pedagogical  skills  and  their  knowl¬ 
edge  in  academic  disciplines.  The  program  is  open  to  candidates  who  fulfill  the  general  ad¬ 
mission  requirements  of  the  Graduate  Division  and  who  hold  a  California  teaching  credential 
(at  either  the  elementary-  or  secondary-school  level)  or  equivalent  credential.  (Although  a 
particular  amount  of  teaching  experience  is  not  required  for  admission,  a  candidate  must  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  successful  teaching  before  being  awarded  the  degree.)  To 
earn  the  degree,  a  candidate  completes  36  quarter-units  of  course  work  to  include  18  quarter 
units  of  200  level  courses  and  a  comprehensive  examination  over  the  areas  he  has  studied. 


Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 

The  purpose  of  this  new  two-year  degree  program  is  to  prepare  more  professional  counsel¬ 
ing  and  guidance  personnel  for  public  and  private  schools  and  for  other  institutions  which 
include  an  educational  function.  Candidates  who  successfully  complete  the  program  qualify 
for  both  the  Master  of  Education  degree  and  the  California  State  Standard  Designated  Ser¬ 
vices  Credential  with  a  specialization  in  pupil  personnel  service. 

The  program  consists  of  72  specified  quarter-units  of  course  work  which  can  be  completed 
by  full-time  attendance  during  two  consecutive  academic  years  (of  three  quarters  each)  or  by 
half-time  attendance  during  four  consecutive  years.  Candidates  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
elect  full-time  attendance,  since  it  permits  a  better  integrated  set  of  learning  experiences  than 
does  a  part-time  program.  However,  for  applicants  who  cannot  devote  two  full  years  to  such 
study,  the  half-time  plan  offers  a  suitable  alternative.  (No  program  of  less  than  one-half  time 
is  permitted.) 
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All  applicants  must  first  gain  admission  to  graduate  standing  in  the  University.  The  basic 
academic  requirement  for  admission  is  the  possession  of  a  bachelor’s  degree,  either  in  a  liberal 
arts  department  or  in  education,  with  a  suitable  grade-point  average. 

Concurrent  with  his  submitting  his  application  to  the  Graduate  Division,  the  candidate 
from  Southern  California  should  also  apply  at  the  Counseling  Center  on  the  UCSB  campus  to 
take  two  tests  (Concept  Mastery  Test  and  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory);  he  should  also 
make  appointments  for  interviews  with  the  three-member  interview  board.  The  purpose  of 
the  interview  is  to  enable  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  faculty  in  Counseling  and  Guid¬ 
ance  to  secure  some  direct  information  concerning  the  applicant’s  professional  interests,  his 
apparent  motives  for  entering  this  degree  program,  and  his  background  of  experience.  If  the 
applicant  does  not  live  in  Southern  California  and  finds  it  impossible  to  arrange  for  these  in¬ 
terviews,  he  may  by  correspondence  arrange  for  a  nearby  institution  to  administer  the  two 
tests,  and  he  may  furnish  to  the  interview  board  in  writing:  (1)  a  statement  of  professional 
goals,  (2)  reasons  for  choosing  counseling-and-guidance  rather  than  some  other  field  for  ad¬ 
vanced  professional  education,  and  (3)  an  autobiography. 

Detailed  information  regarding  these  advanced  degrees  in  education  is  given  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  Announcement  and  in  the  Graduate  Division  Announcement. 

CREDENTIAL  PROGRAMS 

Credentials  for  service  in  public  schools  in  California  are  issued  by  the  Commission  of 
Credentials  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  upon  recommendation  of  institutions  authorized 
for  teacher  training.  The  Department  of  Education  provides  the  professional  education 
courses  and  directs  the  student  teaching  program  for  all  credentials.  There  are  certain  ac¬ 
ceptable  standards  which  must  be  met  by  candidates  for  teaching  credentials,  including  such 
qualifications  as  intelligence,  scholarship,  aptitude  for  teaching,  physical  fitness,  and  per¬ 
sonality.  All  candidates  must  be  in  good  standing  in  the  Graduate  Division  on  completion 
of  any  credential  program. 

Student  Teaching:  All  students  entering  Supervised  Teaching  must  have  completed  a 
major  and  minor  that  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate  departments.  Individual  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  the  judge  of  a  person’s  competence  in  that  subject-matter  field. 

Foreign  language  majors  and  minors  must  present  evidence  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
spoken  language  as  a  prerequisite  to  student  teaching  in  that  subject  field. 

By  state  law  all  students  who  are  meeting  requirements  for  a  teaching  credential  must 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  audio-visual  education  before  final  credential  application  is  made. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Education  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  recommendation 
fov  the  following  credentials: 

Standard  Teaching  Credential  with  a  specialization  in  elementary  school  teaching; 

Standard  Teaching  Credential  with  a  specialization  in  secondary  school  teaching; 

Standard  Teaching  Credential  with  a  specialization  in  junior  college  teaching; 

Standard  Designated  Services  Credential  with  a  specialization  in  pupil  personnel  service; 

Secondary  Teaching  Credential  with  specialized  preparation  (in  the  area  of  speech  and 
hearing  handicapped)  which  may  be  substituted  for  an  academic  minor. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  credential  programs,  see  the  Announcement  of  the 

as  an  instrument  of  national  power  which  influences 
human  society  and  institutions. 

*111.  Child  Growth  and  Development. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Thomas 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  101. 

Social,  physical,  emotional,  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  children  from  prenatal  period  into  adoles¬ 
cence.  Directed  observation. 

*112.  Growth  and  Development  of  the 

Adolescent.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Thomas 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  101. 

The  physical,  mental,  moral,  spiritual  and  social 
traits  of  adolescence.  Directed  observation. 

*  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 


Graduate  School  of  Education,  Santa  Barbara. 

EDUCATION 

Upper  Division  Courses 

104A-B.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of 
American  Education.  (3-3)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Hedley,  Mr.  Katchen 

The  conservative  and  liberal  traditions  in  Ameri¬ 
can  society  and  their  influence  in  American  educa¬ 
tion.  The  challenge  to  society  and  education  of 
Perennial,  Marxist,  and  Existential  philosophies. 

105.  Comparative  Education.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Sands 

Surveys  and  critical  studies  of  educational  theory, 
practices,  and  procedures  in  the  principal  countries 
and  regions  of  the  world.  Education  is  recognized 
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117.  Issues  in  Education,  Guidance  and  Pupil 
Personnel.  (3)  I,  HI.  The  Staff 

An  introductory  course  designed  for  several  classes 
of  students:  those  beginning  a  guidance  training  pro¬ 
gram;  those  considering  a  guidance  career;  and 
teacher/ administrators  interested  in  recent  guidance 
developments. 

119.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 

Education.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Durflinger 

Prerequisite:  Education  212  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Purposes  and  techniques  of  measurement  and 
evaluation,  statistical  measure,  test  construction  and 
scoring,  using  and  interpreting  results  of  appraisal. 

°120.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the 
Secondary  School.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Durflinger 

Prerecjuisite:  Education  212  or  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  measurement  and 
evaluation;  achievement  test  construction;  critical 
study  of  typical  tests;  reports  to  parents  and  cumu¬ 
lative  records;  elementary  statistical  techniques. 

123.  Specialized  Applications  of  Counseling. 
(3)  III.  Mr.  Ward 

Prerequisite:  A  background  in  counseling,  guid¬ 
ance,  or  special  education  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Examination  of  special  educational  problems  re¬ 
quiring  family  as  well  as  student  counseling.  The 
focus  is  upon  group  analysis  of  students’  counseling 
tapes.  (Students  must  secure  field  placement  in  their 
specialty.) 

139.  Curriculum  Development.  (3)  SS. 

Mr.  Nelson 

Basic  principles  and  practices  in  elementary  and 
secondary  curriculum  development  as  derived  from 
the  psychological,  sociological,  and  philosophical 
considerations. 

141.  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 

School.  (3)  SS.  Mrs.  Irish 

Prerequisite:  Math  38  or  equivalent. 

Curriculum  and  procedures  for  implementing 
mathematics  in  the  elementary  school. 

142.  Teaching  of  Math  in  the  Secondary 

School.  (3)  SS.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101 A  or  concurrent  en¬ 
rollment  in  course;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  teaching  procedures  consistent  with 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics  and  newer 
learning  theories.  Attention  will  be  given  to  sets, 
algebraic  structure,  functions,  and  the  nature  of 
proof. 

164.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. 
(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Nair 

Examination  of  vocational  development  theory,  the 
sociology  of  work,  and  school  programs  focussed 
upon  individual  decision-making.  Participation  in 
relevant  community  surveys. 

*170.  Secondary  Education.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Seefeld 

Historical  backgrounds;  present  practices;  organi¬ 
zation;  program;  curricula;  methods  and  personnel 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Observa¬ 
tions  required. 

0  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 


183.  Group  Leadership,  Theory  and  Practice. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Ward 

Participation  in  a  group  experience  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  relevant  research. 

Teaching  Procedures,  Curriculum  and  In¬ 
structional  Materials  (190  and  290  Series). 

All  190  offerings  are  courses  in  procedures, 
curriculum  and  instructional  materials  in  spe¬ 
cialized  fields. 

Standard  Secondary  Credential  candidates 
are  required  to  take  one  course  in  their  major 
and  one  course  in  their  minor. 

Standard  Elementary  Credential  candi¬ 
dates  must  enroll  in  291  courses  as  described 
in  that  program. 

P  190.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Physical  Education. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  and  major  or  minor 
in  physical  education. 

Procedures,  materials,  methods  and  techniques  of 
teaching  physical  education.  Program  planning  and 
organization  of  physical  education  and  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  secondary  level  with  observation  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

SA  190.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Art.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mrs.  Campbell 

Procedures  used  in  the  teaching  of  art. 

SB  190.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  the  Biological  Sciences. 

(3)  I.  Mrs.  McAda 

Prerequisite:  Biology  major  or  minor  (completed 
or  in  progress)  and  senior  or  graduate  status. 

Discussion  of  secondary  school  biology  curricula 
and  objectives.  Comparative  study  of  texts,  labora¬ 
tory  procedures  and  supplementary  material.  In¬ 
cludes  classroom  observations  and  individual  practice 
in  presenting  science  subject  matter. 

SG  190.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  German.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  German  101A— B.  Mr.  Gottschalk 
Teaching  German  language  and  literature  on  the 
high  school  and  college  levels.  Presentation  and  con¬ 
tent  of  linguistic  and  literary  courses.  A  professional 
course  in  methods. 

SP  190.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Speech.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Schoell 

SP  190C.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  and  Hearing.  (3)  I. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Speech  173,  177A  or  177B. 
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Remedial  methods  for  the  speech  and  hearing 
handicapped  in  the  public  schools.  Laboratory  re¬ 
quired.  Required  for  state  credential  candidates. 

Supervised  Teaching  (192  and  292  Series). 

Prerequisite:  Education  190  or  290  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  on  this  campus.  Admission  to  graduate  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  credential  program  and  completion  of  the 
ma;or  and  minor  as  specified  by  those  subject  field 
departments. 

A  192A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching:  Art. 

(3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Campbell 

Prerequisite:  Education  SA  190. 

H  192A-B— C-D.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the 
Area  of  Home  Economics. 

(3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Education  H  190  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

P  192A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching:  Physical 
Education.  (3-43-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Major  or  minor  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion;  P  190. 

Teaching  practice  and  class  management  under 
the  supervision  of  master  teachers  and  University 
supervisors. 

SB  192A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching: 
Biological  Sciences.  (3-3-3-3)  II,  III. 

Mrs.  McAda 

Prerequisite:  Biology  major  or  minor  completed 
or  in  progress;  graduate  status. 

Supervised  teaching  in  the  biological  sciences. 

SE  192A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching: 

English.  (3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Haynes 

Prerequisite:  Education  SE  190  and  admission  to 
student  teaching. 

SG  192A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching: 

German.  (3-3-3-3)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  German  101A— B  and  Education  SG 
190. 

Required  of  candidates  for  a  teaching  credential 
with  a  major  or  minor  in  German. 

SP  192A.  Student  Teaching:  Speech. 

(3-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Schoell 

SP  192B.  Student  Teaching:  Speech  and 

Hearing.  (3-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Schoell 

Problems  (193  Series) 

Education  193  or  293  to  be  required  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor  who  teaches  the  concurrent  192  or 
292  course. 

P  193A.  Seminar  in  Student  Teaching: 
Physical  Education.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Edu¬ 
cation  P  192A— B— C— D. 

P  193B.  Seminar  in  Student  Teaching:  Physi¬ 
cal  Education.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Edu¬ 
cation  P  192  A— B— C— D. 


SB  193.  Problems  Seminar  in  Biology 

Teaching.  (1)  II,  III.  Mrs.  McAda 

Prerequisite:  Enrollment  in  student  teaching  in 
Biological  Sciences. 

This  seminar  will  meet  weekly  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  student  teaching.  The  time  of 
meeting  will  be  set  by  the  instructor  (supervisor) 
and  the  students  after  student  teaching  assignments 
have  been  met. 

SE  193.  Problems  Seminar  in  Teaching  of 
English.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Haynes 

Prerequisite:  Education  SE  190. 

P  195.  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary 
School.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Anderson 

Scientific  principles,  theories  and  practices  of 
physical  education.  For  students  seeking  elementary 
credential. 

199.  Independent  Studies.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  advanced  students  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Study  of  special  problems  in  various  fields  of 
education.  199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than 
5  units  in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units 
total. 

Graduate  Courses 

200.  Research  Methods  in  Education. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Cotton 

Prerequisite:  Education  214,  graduate  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

Basic  principles  of  scientific  method  exemplified 
by  experimental,  survey,  longitudinal  and  correla¬ 
tional  studies;  design  and  reporting  of  original  in¬ 
vestigations;  bibliographic  experience. 

201.  Historical  Foundations  of  Education. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Katchen,  Mr.  Sands 

Educational  thought  and  practice  as  a  phase  of 
social  progress.  Ancient  and  medieval  conceptions 
and  their  effect  on  modern  education. 

202.  Historical  Foundations  of  American 
Education.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Katchen 

The  development  of  American  education  in  the 
context  of  American  social  and  cultural  history  from 
the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

203.  Social  Foundations  of  Education. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Brubaker,  Mr.  Seefeld 

This  survey  provides  both  an  historical  and  com¬ 
parative  perspective  on  contemporary  social  and 
philosophical  issues  as  they  relate  to  educational 
decision  making. 

204.  Philosophy  and  Educational  Decisions. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Hedley 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Education  (Teaching)  program. 

Current  educational  issues  and  decisions  are 
analyzed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  philosophical 
bases  which  may  underlie  them. 

205.  Comparative  Education.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Sands 
Prerequisite:  Education  105  or  equivalent  back¬ 
ground. 

Descriptive  analysis  and  critical  appraisal  of  the 
educational  thought  and  practices  of  the  principal 
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regions  of  the  world  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
comparative  values  of  American  and  foreign  educa¬ 
tional  systems. 

206.  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Hedley 

Classical  and  modem  philosophies  are  analyzed 
for  their  influence  on  educational  practices.  The 
writings  of  philosophers  and  educational  innovators 
are  studied  in  relation  to  possible  school  procedures. 

207.  Human  Variability  and  Learning. 

(3)  I.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Thomas 

Prerequisite:  California  Teaching  Credential. 
Analysis  of  ways  different  societies  regard  human 
variability.  Analysis  of  research  on  meeting  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  classrooms,  emphasizing  intellec¬ 
tual,  psycho-physical,  social-class,  and  emotional 
skills  and  handicaps.  Creation  of  new  techniques  and 
materials  to  meet  variability  among  students. 

208.  Education  in  Twentieth  Century 

America.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Katchen 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  research  seminar  which  introduces  the  student 
to  the  historiography  of  modern  education.  The  stu¬ 
dent  will  write  a  research  paper  during  the  course 
of  the  seminar.  Specific  topics  to  be  explored  include 
the  education  of  American  ethnic  groups,  urban  ed¬ 
ucation  and  culture,  and  public  school  reform. 

210.  Theories  of  Learning.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Wilson 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing:  Education  212 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  and  critical  study  of  theories  and  models 
of  human  learning,  review  and  evaluation  of  cur¬ 
rent  literature  on  the  learning  process,  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  concept  of  the  teaching-learning  process. 

211A-B.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Elementary  School. 

(3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Brown, 

Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Jamgochian 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Interdisciplinary  approaches  to  theory  and  re¬ 
search  on  student  behavior. 

212.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education. 
(5)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Durflinger,  Mr.  Wilson 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  101. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  dynamics  of  human 
behavior.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application 
of  psychological  principles  to  the  educative  process, 
personality  development  and  assessment. 

213.  Diagnosing  Learning  Difficulties. 

(4)  HI. 

Mr.  Durflinger,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Wilson 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Master  of  Arts  in 
Education  (Teaching)  program. 

Factors  which  may  cause  learning  difficulties  are 
analyzed,  methods  of  evaluating  these  factors  in  the 
classroom  and  clinic  are  described,  and  solutions 
for  the  difficulties  are  proposed. 


214.  Educational  Statistics.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Education  219  or  120.  College  alge¬ 
bra  or  equivalent.  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Basic  principles  of  statistical  inference  including 
selected  topics  in  experimental  design,  analysis  of 
variance  and  covariance,  multiple  correlation  and 
regression,  factor  analysis,  and  data  processing. 

215.  Curriculum  Theory  and  Dynamics 

(4)  II.  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Irish,  Mr.  Nelson 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Master  of  Arts  in 
Education  (Teaching)  program. 

Curriculum  theory  and  research  are  applied  to 
the  analysis  of  classroom  teaching.  Particular  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  recent  studies  of  the  structure 
of  subject  matter,  advances  in  educational  media, 
and  research  and  clinical  reports  on  interpersonal 
functioning  in  the  classroom. 

220.  Measurement  and  Evaluation. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Durflinger 

Prerequisite:  Education  119  and  214.  Graduate 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Consideration  of  advanced  principles  of  educa¬ 
tional  measurements  including  topics  of  reliability, 
validity,  scaling  and  norms;  and  of  their  application 
to  test  construction,  interpretation,  and  reporting. 

*223.  Problems  of  Teaching  the  Handicapped 
Child.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  Education 

212. 

Kinds  of  pupil  handicaps  important  to  educators, 
social-psychological  effects  of  handicaps,  methods  of 
teaching  the  handicapped  in  special  and  regular 
classes. 

225 A-B.  Sociological  Fundations  of 

Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 

(3)  I,  II,  HI. 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Jamgochian,  Mr.  Hedley 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Interdisciplinary  approaches  to  theory  and  re¬ 
search  on  the  school  as  a  social  institution. 

*229.  Mental  Health  in  the  Classroom. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Brown 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Principles  of  mental  health.  Studies  appropriate 
for  counselors,  teachers,  and  school  administrators. 

230.  Developmental  and  Remedial  Reading. 

(3)  I,  II,  III,  SS.  Miss  Neal 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  course  for  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  special¬ 
ized  reading  teacher,  emphasizing  practical,  innova¬ 
tive  techniques  in  the  reading  program. 

231.  Developmental  and  Remedial  Reading 

Lab.  (3)  I,  II,  III,  SS.  Miss  Neal 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Education  230. 

232.  Clinical,  Diagnostic  and  Developmental 

Reading.  (3)  II.  Miss  Neal 

Prerequisite:  Teaching  experience  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  advanced  course  in  reading  intended  for  the 
*  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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person  organizing  and  implementing  developmental 
and  remedial  programs  in  the  schools. 

°235.  Remedial  and  Special  Education. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  (Education 
236  ordinarily  to  be  taken  concurrently). 

Examination  of  physiological,  neurological,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  socio-cultural  factors  contributing  to 
special  educational  problems.  Methods  of  identifying 
and  dealing  with  such  exceptional  children  will  be 
emphasized. 

*236.  Fieldwork  in  Remedial  and  Special 

Education.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  (Education  235 
ordinarily  to  be  taken  concurrently). 

Supervised  practice  in  methods  discussed  in  Edu¬ 
cation  235  and  familiarization  with  relevant  com¬ 
munity  resources. 

237.  Classroom  Communication:  Listening. 

(3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Communication  models  and  their  relationship  to 
instruction,  history  of  instruction  in  listening.  The 
nature  of  the  listening  process.  Instructional  strategy 
and  measurement.  Research  in  the  area.  Students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  a  selected 
area. 

238.  Children’s  Literature.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Topics  include  the  development  of  tastes  and  in¬ 
terests,  values  and  attitudes;  standards  for  the  creat¬ 
ing  of  children’s  literature;  bibliotherapy — the  prob¬ 
lems  approach;  individualized  reading — balancing 
the  diet;  interrelationships  with  total  curriculum; 
experimenting  with  children’s  literature. 

*240.  The  Administrator  and  Educational 

Purpose.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Educational  purpose  and  programs  are  explored 
from  the  viewpoint  of  philosophical  frameworks. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  philosophical 
bases  of  decision  making. 

241.  Schools — Public  Institutions.  (3)  I,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  school’s  relationship 
to  its  multiple  publics  and  the  controls,  legal  and 
extra  legal,  exerted  upon  schools  as  public  institu¬ 
tions. 

242.  Schools — Complex  Organizations. 

(3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Study  will  center  upon  the  meanings  of  school 
organizational  structure — its  impact  upon  the  be¬ 
havior  of  students,  teachers,  classified  employees 
and  administrators. 

243.  The  Principalship.  (3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Blood 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Study  will  center  upon  examination  of  the  role  of 
the  school  principal.  Understandings  of  the  school 
principal’s  role  are  approached  through  organiza¬ 
tional  and  role  theory.  It  is  expected  that  each  stu¬ 
dent  will  develop  a  personal  concept  of  the  prin¬ 
cipalship. 


244.  Organizations  and  Interpersonal 

Relationships.  (3)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  leader  behavior.  Theory  and  research 
on  social  interaction  in  schools  with  emphasis  on 
authority  relationships. 

246.  Evaluation  of  School  Programs. 

(3)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Research  methodology,  concepts  and  tools  as  they 
relate  to  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  school 
programs. 

247.  Seminar  in  Problems  of  Administration. 

(3)  I,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Current  specific  problems  relating  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision  of  school  programs  are  se¬ 
lected  for  analysis  through  the  application  of  theory 
and  research  in  organizational  behavior. 

248.  The  Administration  of  Pupil  Personnel 

Programs.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  organizational  role  of  pupil  per¬ 
sonnel  workers  in  schools,  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  pupil  personnel  programs. 

249A-B-C.  Practicum — Educational 
Administration.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  The  Staff 
Field  experience,  discussions  with  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  simulated  activities  will  be  utilized  to 
maximize  understanding  of  the  “work  world”  of 
school  administrators. 

*250.  Problems  in  Teaching  the  Gifted. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Thomas 

Characteristics  of  the  gifted,  ways  to  measure  their 
talents,  classroom  and  out-of-school  techniques  for 
promoting  their  education,  teaching  materials  suited 
to  their  needs. 

258A.  Seminar  in  Curriculum:  Reading. 

(3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Basic  procedures  course  in  the  area 
of  specialization;  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  teaching 
experience;  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Recent  developments,  review  and  evaluation  of 
current  research  in  curriculum. 

258B.  Seminar  in  Curriculum:  Math. 

(3)  II.  Mrs.  Irish 

Prerequisite:  Basic  procedures  course  in  area  of 
specialization;  a  minimum  of  one  year  teaching  ex¬ 
perience;  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Recent  developments,  review  and  evaluation  of 
current  research  in  curriculum. 

258C.  Seminar  in  Curriculum:  Language 
Arts.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Basic  procedures  course  in  the  area 
of  specialization;  a  minimum  of  one  year  teaching 
experience;  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Recent  developments,  review  and  evaluation  of 
current  research  in  the  language  arts  curriculum. 
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258D.  Seminar  in  Curriculum:  Science. 

(3)  I.  Mrs.  Me  Ada 

Prerequisite:  Basic  procedures  course  in  the  area 
of  specialization;  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  teaching 
experience;  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Evaluation  of  current  research  in  science  educa¬ 
tion;  theories  and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  science. 

258E.  Seminar  in  Curriculum:  Social  Studies. 

(3)  I.  Mr.  Brubaker 

Prerequisite:  Basic  procedures  course  in  social 
studies;  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence;  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Recent  trends,  issues  and  problems  in  the  teaching 
of  social  studies.  Review  and  evaluation  of  research 
in  this  area.  Students  will  select  an  emphasis  in 
either  the  elementary  or  secondary  school  level. 

258F.  Seminar  in  Curriculum:  The  Arts. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  Thomas 

Prerequisite:  Basic  procedures  course  in  art  or 

music;  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence;  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Review  of  recent  experimentation  and  trends  in 
teaching  the  arts. 

258G.  Seminar  in  Curriculum:  Foreign 

Languages.  (3)  II.  Mrs.  Delattre 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  A  basic 
procedures  course  in  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage;  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  in  at  least  one  foreign  language. 

Problems  of  second  language  learning;  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

°259.  Seminar  in  Elementary  School 

Curriculum.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Irish 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Two  years  of  teaching  in  elementary 
schools. 

A  survey  of  (1)  curriculum  foundations  and  organi¬ 
zation;  (2)  the  curricular  areas:  language  arts,  the 
social  studies,  science,  the  arts,  health  and  physical 
education;  (3)  evaluation  of  the  curriculum. 

260.  Seminar:  The  Creative  Process. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  Brown 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

A  discussion  of  the  research  on  and  theories  of 
creativity.  Emphasis  will  be  on  psychological  process 
and  its  implications  for  educational  practice  rather 
than  on  creative  productivity.  Examination  of  works 
of  MacKinnon,  Crutchfield,  Torrance,  Getzels  and 
Jackson,  Barron,  and  others. 

265A.  Comprehensive  Fieldwork  in 

Education  and  Concurrent  Seminar. 

(3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

Participating  observation  of  public  school  opera¬ 
tions  and  familiarization  with  relevant  community 
resources.  (Students  will  spend  four  hours  per  week 
in  the  field,  and  attend  a  weekly  ninety-minute  sem¬ 
inar  at  the  University.) 

265B.  Specialized  Fieldwork  in  Education 
(Guidance)  and  Concurrent  Seminar. 

(6)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 


in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

Intensive  supervised  fieldwork  in  current  guidance 
practices:  group  testing,  educational-vocational  plan¬ 
ning,  guidance  class  teaching,  and  general  school 
operations.  (Students  will  spend  one  full  or  two 
half  days  per  week  in  a  school — total  120  hours  per 
quarter — and  continue  attending  the  regular  weekly 
issues  seminar.) 

285C.  Continuation  of  Specialized  Fieldwork 
and  Concurrent  Seminar.  (6)  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

Continuation  of  Education  265B  and  issues  sem¬ 
inar,  with  emphasis  upon:  individual  and  group  ad¬ 
vising,  counseling,  individual  appraisal,  and  staff 
relations.  (Format  identical  with  265B.) 

266A-B-C.  Appraisal  of  Contemporary  Man: 
Theories  and  Techniques. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

An  intensive  study  of  human  development  and 
personality  dynamics  in  terms  of  their  assessment 
through  clinical  instruments  and  techniques.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  learn  to  choose,  administer,  and  utilize 
data  from  techn;ques  commonly  used  by  school  psy¬ 
chologists  and  college  counseling  centers.  (Yearlong, 
weekly  classes  and  practicum,  plus  supervised  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  fieldwork  setting.) 

267.  Group  Dynamics  and  Their  Applications 
in  Education.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

Participation  in  a  training  group  followed  by  an 
examination  of  school  applications  for  group  pro¬ 
cedures. 

°268A-B-C.  Fieldwork  in  Counseling. 

(4-4-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

Intensive  yearlong  practice  of  counseling  psychol¬ 
ogy  in  a  clinic,  school,  or  college  setting,  including 
long-  and  short-term  cases.  (Students  will  spend  a 
total  of  240  hours  during  the  year  in  supervised 
counseling  practice  and  related  activities,  while  at¬ 
tending  concurrent  seminars  in  theory,  research,  and 
special  application.) 

*274A-B.  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of 
Education  Handicaps.  (3-3)  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

Intensive  study  of  educational  handicaps  ranging 
from  physical-neurological  impairment  to  cultural 
deprivation.  Current  assessment  and  remedial  tech¬ 
niques  will  be  practiced  under  supervision.  (Two- 
quarter-long,  weekly  class  and  practicum.) 
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°275.  Counseling  Theories:  Seminar.  (2)  I. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

A  critical  examination  of  modern  theories  of  coun¬ 
seling,  plus  intensive  supervision  of  counseling  prac¬ 
tice. 

*276.  Research  in  Counseling  Practices: 

Seminar.  (2)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

Examination  of  problems  in  various  counseling 
and  recent  theoretical  developments.  Continuation 
of  group  and  individual  supervision. 

”277.  Specialized  Counseling:  Seminar. 

(2)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

An  examination  of  the  diverse  contexts  in  which 
counseling  practices  are  relevant,  plus  their  effects 
upon  theory  and  techniques.  Continuation  of  super¬ 
vision. 

*278.  Educational  Applications  of  Machine 
Data  Processing.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  enrollment 
in  Master  of  Education  (Counseling  and  Guidance) 
Program. 

Familiarization  with  machine  data  processing  and 
terminology.  Practice  exercises  with  punched  card 
and  tabulating  equipment.  Discussion  of  school  ap¬ 
plications. 

280.  Social  Psychology  of  Education. 

(3)  II,  SS.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Concepts  and  methods  of  social  psychology  as 
they  apply  to  the  professional  functions  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tion.  A  study  of  theory  and  research  on  social  inter¬ 
action  in  an  educational  setting. 

281.  Sociological  Foundations  of  Education. 

(3)  I.  Mr.  Sands 

The  scientific  analysis  of  the  social  processes  and 
social  patterns  involved  in  the  educational  system 
with  emphasis  on  the  school  as  a  social  system. 

285.  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States. 
(3)  II.  Mr.  Gardner 

Prerequisite:  For  those  planning  careers  in  teach¬ 
ing,  research  or  administration  in  higher  education. 

Development,  purposes  and  diversity  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States;  a  survey  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  control,  coordination,  and  financing  of 
universities  and  colleges,  the  curriculum,  and  the 
student. 

287.  Seminar  in  the  Governance  of  Higher 
Education.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Gardner 

Prerequisite:  Education  285  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

The  government,  organization,  and  administration 
of  colleges  and  universities;  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
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control  and  financing  of  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  coordination  of  systems  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

Teaching  Procedures,  Curriculum  and  In¬ 
structional  Material  (290  and  291  Series).  All 

290  and  291  offerings  are  courses  in  proce¬ 
dures,  curriculum  and  instructional  materials 
in  specialized  fields. 

Standard  Secondary  Credential  candidates 
are  required  to  take  one  course  in  their  major 
and  one  course  in  their  minor. 

Standard  Elementary  Credential  Candi¬ 
dates  must  enroll  in  291  courses  as  described 
in  that  program. 

C  290.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Procedures  and  Materials  used  in 
Teaching  in  the  Junior  College. 

(5)  I.  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Seefeld 

A  study  of  the  history,  goals,  organization,  and 
curriculum  of  the  two-year  college,  with  emphasis 
on  the  junior  college  teacher  and  the  problems  and 
procedures  related  to  classroom  instruction. 

DA  290.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Dramatic  Art.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Eby 

SF  290.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  French.  (3)  I.  Mrs.  Delattre 

Prerequisite:  Major  or  minor  in  French. 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  secondary  creden¬ 
tial  with  a  major  or  minor  in  French. 

SM  290.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Math  in  the  Secondary 
School.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Major  or  minor  in  Mathematics. 

Designed  for  teachers  in  training. 

SPS  290.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  the 
Secondary  School.  (3)  I.  Mrs.  McAda 

Prerequisite:  Major  or  minor  in  chemistry,  physics 
or  geology. 

Procedures  for  teaching  in  the  area  of  the  physical 
sciences  at  the  secondary  level. 

SS  290.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 

Procedures  and  Materials  used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Social  Studies.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Brubaker,  Mr.  Nelson 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing;  major  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  history,  political  science,  sociology,  or  com¬ 
bination  social  sciences. 

This  course  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  sec¬ 
ondary  credential  with  a  major  in  one  of  the  named 
social  sciences. 
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EL  291A.  Teaching  Procedures,  Curriculum, 
and  Instructional  Materials  Used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Elementary  Schools.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  enrollment 
in  the  graduate  elementary  credential  program. 

The  application  of  research  and  theory  to  class¬ 
room  practice  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

EL  291B.  Teaching  Procedures,  Curriculum, 
and  Instructional  Materials  Used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  enrollment 
in  the  graduate  elementary  credential  program. 

The  application  of  research  and  theory  to  class¬ 
room  practice  in  the  teaching  of  science. 

EL  29 1C.  Teaching  Procedures,  Curriculum, 
and  Instructional  Materials  Used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Social  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  Schools.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  enrollment 
in  the  graduate  elementary  credential  program. 

The  application  of  research  and  theory  to  class¬ 
room  practice  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies. 

EL  291D.  Teaching  Procedures,  Curriculum, 
and  Instructional  Materials  Used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  enrollment 
in  the  graduate  elementary  credential  program. 

The  application  of  research  and  theory  to  class¬ 
room  practice  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

EL  291E.  Teaching  Procedures,  Curriculum, 
and  Instructional  Materials  Used  in  the 
Teaching  of  Language  Arts  in  the 
Elementary  Schools.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  enrollment 
in  the  graduate  elementary  credential  program. 

The  application  of  research  and  theory  to  class¬ 
room  practice  in  the  teaching  of  Language  Arts. 

Supervised  Teaching  (292  Series) 

Prerequisite:  Education  290  or  291  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  on  this  campus.  Admission  to  graduate  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  credential  program  and  completion  of  the 
major  and  minor  as  specified  by  those  subject  field 
departments. 

C  292A-B.  Student  Teaching:  Junior  College. 

(3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

DA  292A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching: 
Dramatic  Art.  (3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Eby 

EL  292A-B-C.  Supervised  Teaching: 

Elementary  Schools.  (1-4-8)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing;  Education 

EL  291  A— B— C— D— E  taken  concurrently. 

Supervised  teaching. 


H  292A-B-C-D.  Supervised  Teaching  in  the 
Area  of  Home  Economics. 

(3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Education  H  190  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

M  292A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching:  Music. 

(3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Education  MI  290,  MV  290. 

To  give  music  major  and  minor  experience  for 
secondary  credential  in  teaching  music.  (Classes, 
conducting,  and  lessons.) 

S  292A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching: 

Secondary  Education.  (3-3-3-3) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Procedures  class  in  major  or  educa¬ 
tion  procedures  class.  Open  to  students  who  have 
been  accepted  in  regular  graduate  status. 

SF  292A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching:  French. 

(3-3-3-3)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Delattre 

Prerequisite:  Education  SF  290  and  admission  to 
student  teaching.  Oral  and  written  proficiency  in 
French. 

SM  292A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching: 
Mathematics.  (3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Major  or  minor  in  mathematics  and 
Education  SM  290. 

Supervised  fieldwork  in  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics. 

SPS  292 A— B-C-D.  Student  Teaching: 
Physical  Science.  (3-3-3-3)  II,  III. 

Mrs.  Me  Ada 

Prerequisite:  Education  SPS  290  and  admission  to 
student  teaching. 

Supervised  teaching  in  physical  science. 

SS  292A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching:  Social 
Studies.  (3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staif 

Prerequisite:  Education  SS  290  and  admission  to 
student  teaching. 

Supervised  field  experience  in  the  teaching  of 
social  studies. 

Problems  (293  Series) 

Education  193  or  293  to  be  required  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor  who  teaches  the  concurrent  192  or 
292  course. 

DA  293A.  Problems  Seminar  in  the  Dramatic 
Arts  Major.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Eby 

DA  293B.  Problems  Seminar  in  the  Dramatic 
Arts  Minor.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Eby 

EL  293A-B-C.  Seminar  in  Student  Teaching: 
Elementary.  (1-1-1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing.  Concurrent  en¬ 
rollment  in  Education  EL  292A-B— C. 

Problems  of  teaching  identified  during  field  experi¬ 
ence  in  student  teaching. 

H  293.  Problems  Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of 
Home  Economics.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Education  H  190  and  concurrent 
enrollment  in  Education  H  292A— B— C— D. 


SF  293.  Problems  Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of 
French.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Delattre 

Prerequisite:  Taken  concurrently  with  supervised 
teaching  in  French. 

Discussion  of  problems  in  the  teaching  of  French. 

SM  293.  Problems  Seminar  in  the  Teaching 
of  Mathematics.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Taken  concurrently  with  supervised 
teaching  in  mathematics. 

Discussion  of  problems  in  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics. 

SPS  293.  Problems  Seminar  in  the  Teaching 
of  Physical  Science.  (1)  II,  III. 

Mrs.  McAda 

Prerequisite:  Taken  concurrently  with  supervised 
teaching  in  the  physical  sciences. 
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Discussion  of  problems  in  the  teaching  of  physical 
science. 

SS  293.  Problems  Seminar  in  the  Teaching  of 
Social  Studies.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

298.  Special  Studies.  (3-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing,  evidence  of  re¬ 
search  ability  and  experience,  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Independent  research  studies  in  education,  with 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  originality  in  the 
conception  and  design  of  research  projects. 

299.  Research.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  approval  of 
the  graduate  adviser.  Open  only  to  graduate  students 
engaged  in  writing  theses. 

Research  basic  to  the  thesis  for  the  M.A.  in  Edu¬ 
cation. 


^  EDUCATION  ABROAD  PROGRAM 

Harry  R.  Wellman,  Acting  President,  University  of  California. 

Vernon  I.  Cheadle,  Chancellor,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

A.  Russell  Buchanan,  Chairman,  All-University  Faculty  Committee  on  Study  Abroad. 

William  H.  Allaway,  Director. 

Robert  H.  Billigmeier,  Associate  Director. 

James  D.  Kline,  Associate  Director. 

Paul  M.  Pitman,  Associate  Director. 

STUDY  CENTER  STAFF,  1967-68 

David  S.  McLellan,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Bordeaux  Study  Center. 

Andrew  Lossky,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director,  Bordeaux  Study  Center. 

Hugh  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Delphi  Study  Center. 

Henry  J.  Bruman,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Goettingen  Study  Center. 

Gunther  H.  Gottschalk,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director,  Goettingen  Study  Center. 

Marion  A.  Wenger,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Hong  Kong  Study  Center. 

Vernon  A.  Kramer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director,  Hong  Kong  Study  Center. 

Paul  Lieber,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Jerusalem  Study  Center. 

Carlos  Blanco-Aguinaga,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Madrid  Study  Center. 

Cesar  Graria,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director,  Madrid  Study  Center. 

Paul  A.  Castelfranco,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Padua  Study  Center. 

Delmer  M.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Mitaka-Tokyo  Study  Center. 

Carl  G.  Uhr,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Scandinavian  Study  Center. 

Earl  L.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Director,  United  Kingdom  Study  Center. 

The  Education  Abroad  Program,  administered  for  the  entire  University  by  the  Santa 
Barbara  campus,  offers  unique  opportunities  for  undergraduate  students,  regardless  of  major, 
to  study  in  selected  universities  overseas.  Study  centers  have  been  established  in  cooperation 
with  leading  universities  on  three  continents. 

Attention:  A  participant  who  wishes  to  make  normal  progress  toward  graduation  should 
counsel  in  advance  with  his  departmental  adviser  and  the  dean  of  his  school  or  college  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  participation  will  affect  his  academic  program  and  his  plans  for 
graduation.  While  all  courses  listed  below  are  University  of  California  credit  courses,  each 
department  retains  the  right  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  will  accept  the  units  so 
earned  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  its  own  majors. 

THE  BEIRUT  STUDY  CENTER 

The  University  of  California  Study  Center  in  Lebanon  opens  in  fall,  1967,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  University  of  Beirut  (AUB).  During  the  first  year  enrollment  is  limited 
to  male  students.  The  American  University  of  Beirut  offers  a  broad  curriculum  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  with  special  emphasis  on  Islamic  Studies  and  Agriculture.  Most  courses 
are  taught  in  English,  as  described  in  the  AUB  Catalogue.  A  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  not 
required,  but  all  students  not  already  fluent  will  be  required  to  take  one  course  in  the 
language. 

THE  BORDEAUX  STUDY  CENTER 

The  upper  division  courses  listed  below  are  the  1967-68  University  of  California  selections 
from  the  regular  offerings  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux.  With  some  additions  and  substitu¬ 
tions  these  courses  may  be  taken  by  the  1968-69  participants,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Study  Center  Director.  The  California  students  may  audit  widely  throughout  the 
University. 
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Art 

BC  163B.  History  of  French  Art  and 

Architecture.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Pariset 

A  survey  of  French  art  since  the  Romanesque, 
with  emphasis  on  medieval  architecture,  on  painting 
since  1500,  and  on  all  the  arts  since  1900. 

Zoology 

BC  109.  Vertebrate  Physiology.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Lafon 

The  physiology  of  vertebrates,  including  nerve, 
muscle,  blood,  endocrine  glands,  and  the  processes 
of  metabolism. 

Chemistry 

BC  140.  Physical  Chemistry.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Pacault,  Mr.  Joussot-Dubien 

Elementary  thermodynamics;  chemical  equilibria; 
gas  laws;  molecular-kinetic  theory;  electro-chemistry. 

Economics 

BC  101.  History  of  Economic  Thought. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Robine 

The  development  of  economic  thought  from  the 
Greeks  to  Marshall  and  Keynes. 

BC  107.  Comparative  Economic  Systems. 
(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Garrigou-Lagrange 

A  comparative  analysis  of  economic  systems  and 
structures:  the  principal  types  of  economic  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  evolution  of  some  specific  economies  at 
different  stages  of  development,  the  political  econ¬ 
omy  according  to  these  systems  and  structures. 

BC  112.  The  Economic  History  of  Europe. 
(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Schnapper,  Mr.  Minvielle 

Survey  of  the  development  of  the  economic  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Europe;  an  analysis  of  economic  prob¬ 
lems  and  policies  in  their  historical  setting. 

BC  180.  International  Trade.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Lassudrie-Duchene 

Study  of  economic  relations  between  nations  of 
the  world.  Includes  historical  analysis  of  these  re¬ 
lations  from  1850  to  the  present;  comparison  of 
important  theories  (Ricardo,  Mill,  Marshall,  Keynes, 
Penoux);  and  analysis  of  balance  of  payments. 

French 

BC  101A-B-C.  Conversation,  Grammar,  and 
Composition.  (4  -4-4)  I. 

Prerequisite:  French  6,  or  equivalent. 

Original  composition,  dissertation,  reading  and 
discussion  of  selected  works  in  contemporary  French 
literature.  Public  lectures  on  current  aspects  of 
French  civilization.  Use  of  language  laboratory 
(phonetics,  theory  and  practice). 

BC  102A-B-C.  Advanced  Conversation, 

Grammar,  Translation,  and  Composition. 

(4-1-4)  I. 

Prerequisite:  French  101 C,  or  equivalent. 

Original  composition,  dissertation,  translation. 


reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  in  con¬ 
temporary  French  literature.  Public  lectures  on  as¬ 
pects  of  French  civilization.  Use  of  language  labora¬ 
tory  (phonetics,  theory  and  practice).  (Note:  French 
101A-B-C  and  102A— B-C  are  taken  at  the  Institute 
at  Pau  during  September  and  October.) 

BC  109.  Survey  of  French  Literature. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Dulck 

A  study  of  the  main  trends  in  French  Literature; 
reading  and  discussion  of  the  representative  works 
which  constitute  the  body  of  French  literary  ex¬ 
pression  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

(Required  of  all  UCSB  French  majors  who  have 
not  already  taken  the  course.) 

BC  112.  French  Literature:  The  Nineteenth 
Century.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Flottes 

Specific  studies  and  topics  will  vary  each  year  in 
accordance  with  French  university  custom. 

BC  120.  French  Literature:  The  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Mesnard 

Specific  studies  and  topics  will  vary  each  year  in 
accordance  with  French  university  custom. 

BC  127.  Comparative  Literature.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Escarpit 

An  introduction  to  comparative  literature:  realism 
in  the  European  novel,  humor  and  irony  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  dramatic 
theories  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

BC  131.  Contemporary  French  Literature. 
(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Dulck 

Lectures  will  treat  the  works  of  representative 
twentieth  century  French  authors  (poetry,  novel, 
theatre)  such  as  Proust,  Gide,  Mauriac,  Camus,  and 
others.  (Formerly  BC  132.) 

Geography 

BC  141.  Economic  and  Political  Geography. 
(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Enjalbert 

Relationships  between  geography  and  the  study  of 
economic  and  political  problems.  Specific  topics  em¬ 
phasized  will  vary  each  year  in  accordance  with 
French  university  custom. 

History 

BC  102.  History  of  Europe  in  the 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Braure 

The  history  of  Europe  between  the  medieval  pe¬ 
riod  and  the  French  Revolution,  emphasizing  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  religious,  and  economic  aspects  of  life. 
Specific  topics  considered  will  vary  each  year  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  French  university  custom. 

BC  113.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Dupeux 

History  of  Europe  since  the  French  Revolution, 
emphasizing  political,  social,  religious,  and  economic 
aspects  of  life.  Specific  topics  covered  will  vary  each 
year  in  accordance  with  French  university  custom. 
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BC  121.  Medieval  Europe.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Guillemain 

The  history  of  Europe  between  the  fourth  and  the 
fifteenth  centuries  with  an  emphasis  on  political, 
social,  religious,  and  economic  aspects  of  life. 
Specific  topics  covered  each  year  will  vary  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  French  university  custom. 

Mathematics 

BC  104.  Introductory  Analysis.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Colmez 

Sets  and  functions,  real  numbers,  metric  spaces, 
continuous  functions,  theory  of  differentiation,  Rie- 
mann  integration,  interchange  of  order  of  limit 
operations,  integration  and  linear  algebra. 

Philosophy 

BC  135.  Contemporary  French  Philosophy. 
(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Dupuy 

A  study  of  selected  modem  philosophers,  includ¬ 
ing  Camus,  the  Existentialists  (Sartre,  Merleau- 
Ponty,  Simone  Beauvoir,  etc.),  and  the  chief  aesthetic 
theorists. 


Political  Science 

BC  121.  International  Relations.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Merle 

Contemporary  international  relations  and  inter¬ 
national  institutions.  The  problems  and  periods  em¬ 
phasized  will  vary  each  year  in  accordance  with 
French  university  custom. 

BC  125.  Contemporary  World  Political  and 
Economic  Problems.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Merle 

BC  142.  Government  and  Politics  in  France. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Merle 

Introduction  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
structure  of  France  and  to  the  systems  of  thought 
applicable  to  political  studies  from  both  a  literary 
and  legalistic  point  of  view. 

Sociology 

BC  163.  Social  Movements.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Ellul 

Social  change  and  social  movements:  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  collective  enterprises  in  politics,  religion, 
and  art.  The  specific  topics  emphasized  each  year 
will  vary  in  accordance  with  French  university  cus¬ 
tom. 


THE  COLOMBIA  STUDY  CENTER 

The  University  of  California  Study  Center  in  Bogota,  Colombia  was  conducted  in  1965—66 
and  1966—67  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  the  Andes.  Although  the  Center  was 
temporarily  discontinued  in  1967—68,  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  reopened  in  1968-69. 

THE  STUDY  CENTER  FOR  CLASSICAL  DRAMA  IN  DELPHI 

The  University  of  California  Study  Center  for  Classical  Drama  in  Delphi,  Greece  opened 
in  April  1966  and  is  being  modified.  In  1967  the  spring  quarter  will  be  spent  in  Athens  and 
the  summer  quarter  in  Delphi. 

The  University  of  California  credit  courses  listed  below  may  be  taken  by  the  1967  par¬ 
ticipants,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Study  Center  Director.  Ill  indicates  spring  quarter, 
IV  summer  quarter. 


Dramatic  Art 

DC  100.  Greek  and  Roman  Drama.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Gray 

A  survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  Dramatic  Literature 
in  translation. 

DC  120.  Theory  of  Play  Production  in  the 
Greek  Theatre.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Muzenidis 

DC  199.  Independent  Studies  in  Greek 

Theatre.  (1-5)  III,  IV.  The  Staff 

For  qualified  students  wishing  to  develop  some 
aspect  of  Greek  history,  archaeology,  dramatic 
theory,-  or  aesthetics  as  related  to  Classical  theatre, 
either  in  antiquity  or  as  produced  today.  (Total  units 
earned  in  199  courses  during  University  career  may 
not  exceed  nine  units., 

DC.  200.  Seminar.  (4)  III,  IV. 

Mr.  Sifakis,  Mr.  Hadjipantazis 

Studies  in  the  work  of  a  single  playwright.  (Open 
to  qualified  undergraduates.) 


DC  202.  Seminar  in  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 
(4)  IV.  Mr.  Gray 

A  critical  analysis  of  dramatic  principles.  (Open 
to  qualified  undergraduates.) 

DC  206.  Principles  of  Adaptation  and 

Production.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Hadjipantazis 

A  survey  of  Classical  drama  as  a  unified  corpus  of 
plays  which  were  composed  under  strict  conventions 
of  form  and  a  study  of  unique  production  problems. 
Each  student  will  submit  a  full-scale  production 
plan  for  a  play  of  his  choice.  (Open  to  qualified 
undergraduates.) 

DC  207.  Origin  and  Development  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Dramatic  Forms.  (4)  IV. 

Mr.  Sifakis 

A  literary  history  of  Classical  drama;  includes  an 
intensive  investigation  of  its  origins  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  archaeological  discoveries  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  and  an  evaluation  of  the  most  influential 
modern  theories. 
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DC  211.  The  Theatre  in  Classical 

Civilization.  (4)  IV.  Mr.  Sifakis 

An  examination  of  the  literary  and  archaeological 
information  concerning  the  ancient  theatres  from  the 
pre-Classical  period  through  the  late  Hellenistic, 
including  the  theatres  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The 
course  is  supplemented  by  visits  to  ancient  theatres 
and  to  museums.  (Open  to  qualified  undergraduates.) 

DC  220.  Play  Production.  (2)  IV. 

Mr.  Hadjipantazis,  Mrs.  Nicoloudi 

A.  Chorus  and  Speech. 

B.  Advanced  Directing. 

C.  Problems  in  Play  Production. 

D.  Design  for  Greek  Theatres. 


DC  290.  Theatre  Laboratory.  (1-4)  IV. 

Mr.  Muzenidis 

Advanced  practice  in  theatre  design,  directing, 
playwriting,  and  acting. 

DC  298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  III,  IV. 

The  Staff 

Reserved  for  students  engaged  in  work  on  doctoral 
dissertations.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

DC  299.  Special  Studies  Research. 

(1-4)  III,  IV.  The  Staff 

Not  open  for  practice  of  acting,  design,  directing, 
or  playwriting.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 


Greek 

Following  the  brief  non-credit  intensive  required  course  in  Modem  Greek  given  in  the 
language  laboratory  in  the  Hellenic- American  Union  during  the  first  two  weeks  after  arrival 
in  Athens,  students  must  elect  to  take  two  quarters  of  Modern  or  Classical  Greek.  (Graduate 
students  or  students  fluent  in  Greek  may  petition  the  Study  Center  Director  to  be  excused 
from  this  requirement.) 

DC  2C.  Elementary  Classical  Greek. 

(4)  III,  IV.  Mr.  Sifakis 

DC  3C.  Intermediate  Classical  Greek.  (4)  IV. 

Mr.  Sifakis 

History 

DC  111.  Greek  Civilization.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Sifakis 

DC  136C.  History  of  Modern  Greece.  (4)  IV. 


DC  1.  Elementary  Modem  Greek.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Hadjipantazis 

DC  2.  Elementary  Modem  Greek.  (4)  III,  IV. 

Mr.  Hadjipantazis 

DC  3.  Intermediate  Modem  Greek.  (4)  IV. 

Mr.  Hadjipantazis 

DC  1C.  Elementary  Classical  Greek.  (4)  III. 


THE  GOETTINGEN  STUDY  CENTER 

The  following  former  courses  of  George  August  University,  Goettingen  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  credit  by  the  University  of  California. 

Attention:  It  is  not  the  custom  of  George  August  University  to  schedule  the  same  courses 
each  year.  Consequently,  only  a  fraction  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  1967-68  or 
1968-69.  Other  courses,  as  they  may  be  offered,  will  be  selected  for  University  of  California 
credit.  Admission  to  all  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Study  Center  Director. 

The  California  students  may  audit  widely  throughout  George  August  University. 

Note:  Although  the  George  August  University  operates  on  the  semester  system,  all  units 
given  below  are  quarter  units.  The  first  and  second  semesters  are  indicated  by  I  and  II 
respectively. 


Anthropology 

GC  101.  General  Anthropology  for  Biologists 
and  Psychologists.  (3)  I. 

Major  principles  and  concepts  of  physical  an¬ 
thropology. 

GC  149.  Introduction  to  the  Ethnology  of 
Africa.  (3)  II. 

The  economic  and  social  forms,  religions,  and  arts 
of  the  peoples  of  Africa. 


GC  150.  Osteometric  Laboratory.  (3)  II. 

The  measurement  of  skulls  and  postcranial  skeletal 
material  in  the  Goettingen  collection. 

GC  151.  The  Origin  of  Man.  (1  %)  I. 

General  evolution  theory;  includes  the  history  of 
primates  and  man-like  monkeys. 

GC  152.  Fossil  Man.  (US)  II. 

History  of  the  discovery  and  interpretations  of  the 
fossil  evidence  of  human  evolution. 
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Art 

GC  131M.  Painting:  Water  Colors.  (110  II. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  techniques  of  water 
colors  and  washes. 

GC  152J.  The  Greek  Stelae  of  the  Archaic 
and  Classical  Periods.  (3)  II. 

Stelae  of  the  period  from  600  to  300  b.c. 

GC  156.  Western  Art  Between  Renaissance 
and  Baroque.  (710  I. 

The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  changes  evolved  in 
Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century  from  closed, 
defined  form  at  the  beginning,  to  open,  fluid  form 
toward  the  end.  The  emphasis  will  not  be  on 
“Mannerism,”  which  has  lost  any  clear  meaning, 
but  rather  on  “late  Renaissance”  tendencies  towards 
dissolution  and  a  new  approach  to  space. 

GC  195.  Greek  and  Roman  Busts.  (3)  I. 

Greek  and  Roman  sculptures  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  busts  and  Roman  copies  of  the  Greek. 

Astronomy 

GC  101.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  (3)  I. 

Introduction  to  the  principal  fields  of  modern 
astrophysical  research. 

GC  103.  Structure  "of  the  Star  Systems. 

(3)  I. 

Apparent  motion  of  the  stars;  the  Milky  Way, 
constellations,  planets,  mapping,  aspect  charts. 

GC  105.  Binary  Stars  and  Clusters.  (3)  I. 

GC  107.  Solar  Physics.  (3)  I. 

Study  of  the  sun,  including  temperatures,  radia¬ 
tion,  solar  prominences,  and  corona. 

GC  109.  Quantitative  Spectral  Analysis. 

(3)  II. 

Analysis  of  a  stellar  spectrum;  determination  of 
the  relative  abundance  of  elements,  effective  tem¬ 
perature  and  mean  pressure  in  a  stellar  atmosphere. 
Theory  of  the  continuous  radiation  of  a  stellar  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  determination  of  the  temperature  and 
pressure  stratification. 


Biology 

GC  101A-B.  Physiological  Chemistry. 

(7/2-6)  Yr. 

General  introduction  to  metabolism  of  proteins, 
carbohydrates,  lipids,  vitamins,  salts,  and  hormones, 
with  special  emphasis  on  digestion,  blood,  and  ex¬ 
cretion  from  a  medical  and  pathological  standpoint. 

GC  102.  Chemistry  and  the  Biological 
Significance  of  the  Steroids.  (3)  II. 

Stereochemistry  of  steroid  ring  systems  and  gen¬ 
eral  stereochemistry;  the  classification  and  separa¬ 
tion  of  steroids;  the  descriptive  chemistry  of  steroids; 
bile  acids,  adrenal  cortical  hormones,  sex  hormones, 
and  alkaloids. 


GC  103.  Mutation,  Regulation,  and  Technical 
Microbiology.  (4/2)  II. 

Consideration  of  the  structure  and  synthesis  of 
DNA,  protein  synthesis,  mutation  and  mutants  in 
bacteria,  selection  of  mutants,  metabolic  regulation, 
race  stability  and  conservation,  and  technical  micro¬ 
biology. 

GC  105.  General  Microbiology.  (9)  I. 

An  introduction  to  the  systematics,  physiology,  and 
genetics  of  the  bacteria  and  fungi  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  their  activities  to  man. 

GC  105  (L).  Microbiology  Laboratory.  (3)  I. 

Methods  of  microscopic  examination,  culture,  iso¬ 
lation,  and  identification  of  bacteria. 

GC  106  (L).  Microbiology  Laboratory.  (2)  II. 
GC  106  (S).  Microbiology  Seminar.  (3)  II. 

The  seminar  operates  through  questions  and  short 
research  projects  which  then  serve  as  the  basis  of 
discussion.  It  is  intended  to  give  added  depth  to 
the  problems  touched  on  in  the  lectures. 

GC  108.  Protistology.  (2)  II. 

The  microscopic  study  of  a  number  of  representa¬ 
tive  fungi,  higher  bacteria,  and  true  bacteria  which 
will  be  isolated,  examined,  and  classified.  An  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  biology  and  physiology  of  these 
groups  of  microorganisms. 

GC  109.  Special  Biochemistry  of 
Microorganism  II.  (2)  II. 

The  lecture  serves  primarily  to  introduce  Micro¬ 
biology  majors  into  the  special  field  of  physiological 
metabolism  and  the  biochemistry  of  microorganisms. 
It  is  preparation  for  the  research  problems  dealt  with 
in  the  Microbiological  Institute. 

GC  110.  Biology  of  Selected  Bacteria  Groups. 

(4/2)  II. 

These  lectures  are  designed  primarily  for  Micro¬ 
biology  majors  and  are  intended  to  deepen  their 
knowledge  of  special  bacterial  groups  which  cannot 
be  treated  in  the  general  lectures. 

GC  130.  Genetics.  (3)  II. 

Gametogenesis,  meiosis,  chromosome  morphology 
and  anatomy,  phenotypes  and  genotypes,  variation 
and  mutation.  Genetic  determination  of  sexes.  Molec¬ 
ular  genetics,  role  of  DNA,  RNA. 

GC  130  (S).  Genetics  Seminar.  110  II. 

GC  131.  Introduction  to  Molecular  Genetics. 

(110  11. 

A  study  of  the  molecular  biology  of  the  gene — 
including  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  macromolecules  involved  in  the  hereditary 
process.  In  particular,  an  analysis  of  the  role  of 
DNA  in  the  transmission  of  information,  in  recom¬ 
bination,  in  mutation  and  in  phenotypic  expression; 
the  regulation  of  gene  function;  and  a  survey  of 
microbial  genetic  techniques. 

GC  132.  General  Genetics.  (710  II. 

An  introduction  to  the  mechanisms  which  govern 
the  transmission  and  translation  of  the  hereditary 
information,  as  derived  from  studies  of  man  and 
other  animals. 
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GC  132  (L).  Genetics  Laboratory.  (7/2)  II. 

An  experimental  analysis  of  the  mechanisms  of 
heredity. 

GC  133.  Principles  of  Human  Genetics. 

(4K)  I,  (3)  II. 

Basic  principles  of  human  genetics.  Fundamentals 
of  molecular  genetics,  mutations,  distortion,  twin 
and  family  research., 

GC  134.  Vitamins  and  Hormones.  (134)  II. 

A  study  of  fat-  and  water-soluble  vitamins  and 
non-steroid  hormones. 

GC  136C.  Experimental  Design  and  Data 
Analysis.  (134)  II. 

An  introduction  to  biostatistics. 

Botany 

GC  101.  Introductory  Botany.  (4/2)  II. 

History  and  scope  of  botanical  science;  cell  tissue 
and  organ  structure;  nuclear  phenomena  and  in¬ 
heritance;  physiology,  including  osmotic  phenomena, 
metabolism,  photosynthesis,  carbon  and  nitrogen 
cycles,  water  relations;  relationships  of  the  major 
groups  of  plants;  speciation. 

GC  101(S).  Introductory  Botany  Seminar. 
(134)  II. 

GC  102.  Introduction  to  Plant  Taxonomy. 

(3)  II. 

Introduction  to  the  more  important  plant  families; 
laboratory  study  and  field  trips. 

GC  113.  Plant  Anatomy.  (3)  I. 

History,  problems,  and  results  of  plant  anatomy. 
Structure  and  function  of  cells,  tissues,  and  organs 
of  vascular  plants. 

GC  120.  Plant  Physiology.  (3)  II. 

Experiments  in  plant  physiology. 

GC  122.  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant 
Protection.  (9)  I. 

Laboratory  introduction  to  plant  disease  organ¬ 
isms,  their  effects  and  methods  of  control.  Emphasis 
on  soil  mycology,  physiological  and  biological  meth¬ 
ods  of  plant  pathology,  methods  of  nematode  and 
viral  research. 

GC  125.  Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Cultured 
Plants  in  Warm  Climates.  (134)  I. 

The  biology  of,  and  preventive  methods  against, 
fungal,  viral,  bacterial,  and  animal  diseases  of  plants. 

GC  129.  Developmental  Physiology  of  Plants. 

(3)  I. 

Basic  principles  of  the  developmental  physiology 
of  plants. 

GC  146.  Introduction  to  Geobotany.  (6)  II. 

The  study  of  plant  ecology  and  plant  geography. 

Zoology 

GC  1  A.  General  Zoology.  (432)  I. 

A  course  in  General  Zoology  for  pre-medical  stu¬ 
dents. 


GC  101.  Comparative  Embryology.  (4/2)  II. 

Introduction  to  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  em¬ 
bryology. 

GC  104.  Entomology.  (3)  II. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  insects,  their 
classification,  structure,  physiology,  and  ecology. 

GC  105.  Classification  of  Insects  and 
Vertebrates.  (3)  I. 

The  taxonomy  of  insects,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals. 

GC  107.  Morphology  and  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates.  (4%)  II. 

The  morphology  and  anatomy  of  vertebrates,  with 
special  emphasis  on  phylogeny. 

GC  111.  Animal  Parasitology.  (134)  I. 

GC  112.  The  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates. 

(1634)  I. 

A  study-in-depth  of  the  major  invertebrate  phyla, 
including  morphology,  systematics  and  ecology. 

GC  137.  Research  in  Comparative  Behavior. 
(3)  II. 

The  hereditary  and  acquired  constituents  of  ani¬ 
mal  behavior  on  various  levels  from  reflexes  to 
judicious  action  under  the  enclosure  of  social  be¬ 
havior.  Special  emphasis  on  the  instincts. 

GC  140.  Ecology.  (134)  II. 

GC  143.  Comparative  Physiology  of  the 
Nervous  System.  (6)  II. 

Introduction  to  the  general  physiology  of  the  sense 
organs.  Comparative  consideration  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  chemical,  mechanical  and  optical 
receptors  in  animals  and  men,  and  of  orientation 
reactions. 

Chemistry 

GC  109.  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry. 
(4/4)  II. 

An  introduction  to  the  major  fields  of  Physical 
Chemistry. 

GC  112A-B.  Organic  Chemistry.  (9-734)  Yr. 

The  classes  of  organic  compounds  such  as  hydro¬ 
carbons,  alcohols,  and  amines  are  discussed;  also 
vitamins,  sugar,  alkaloids,  and  steroids. 

GC  112 A  (L)-B  (L).  Organic  Chemistry 
Laboratory.  (9-7/4)  Yr. 

The  application  of  theoretical  knowledge. 

GC  112 A  (S)-B  (S).  Seminar  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  (134 — 134)  Yr. 

Bibliographical  reports  in  organic  chemistry. 

GC  125.  Physical  Methods  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  (4/4)  II. 

Fundamentals  of  IR  spectroscopy.  (Vibrations  and 
rotation  of  molecules,  light  absorption,  force  con¬ 
stants,  characteristic  group  frequencies.)  Examples 
of  classification  of  IR  spectra. 
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GC  131.  Introductory  Physical  Organic 
Chemistry.  (3)  I. 

Radical  reactions,  SEi  and  SE?  reactions,  elimina¬ 
tion  reactions  Ej  and  E?.  Hoffmann  and  Satyzeff 
eliminations,  cis  elimination,  Tschugaeff  reaction. 
Ester  pyrolysis. 

GC  137A.  Aromatic  Substitution  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  (3)  II. 

Historical  introduction;  definition  of  aromatic 
character;  electrophilic,  nucleophilic  and  radical 
mechanisms. 

GC  137B.  Oxidations  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
(114)  II. 

Theoretical  concepts  of  the  more  important  oxida¬ 
tion  reactions  used  in  preparative,  technical  and  bio¬ 
logical  processes.  The  practical  aspects  of  individual 
oxidation  reactions  will  also  be  discussed. 

GC  138.  Ultra-violet  Spectra  and  Structure  of 
Organic  Compounds.  (3)  II. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  handle  the  basis 
of  light  absorption  (position  and  intensity  of  the 
absorption  bands)  and  to  introduce  apparatus  and 
experimental  techniques  in  order  to  explain  the  light 
absorption  of  various  types  of  chromophoric  groups. 

GC  139.  Chemistry  of  Natural  Substances. 
Constitution  and  Synthesis.  (1)4)  II. 

The  constitution  and  synthesis  of  antibiotically 
active  natural  substances.  Special  questions  concern¬ 
ing  method  will  also  be  handled. 

GC  140A-B.  Introduction  to  Physical 
Chemistry.  (4/4-414)  Yr. 

Chemical  thermodynamics;  equilibria  and  reaction 
kinetics. 

GC  140 A  (L)-B  (L).  Physical  Chemistry 
Laboratory.  (4/4-3)  Yr. 

Experiments  in  chemical  equilibrium,  molecular 
structure,  chemical  thermodynamics,  and  reaction 
kinetics. 

GC  140A  (S).  Seminar  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

d«)  1. 

Exercises,  examples,  and  calculations  in  Physical 
Chemistry. 

GC  140B  (S).  Seminar  in  Physical  Chemistry. 
(114)  II. 

Exercises,  examples,  and  calculations  in  Physical 
Chemistry. 

GC  171.  Free  Radicals  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

(4 14)  I,  (3)  II. 

Surveys  the  formation,  and  the  most  important 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  of  organic  free 
radicals.  Included  are  methods  of  graphical  repre¬ 
sentation  of  free  radicals,  electron  spin  resonance 
spectroscopy,  and  mechanisms  of  radical  reactions. 

GC  183A-B.  Reaction  Mechanisms.  (3-3)  Yr. 

Theories  of  reaction  mechanisms  in  Organic  Chem¬ 
istry  (equilibrium,  rate  process,  collision,  solvent 
effects,  steric  effects). 


Economics 

GC  100A-B.  Economic  Theory.  (7/4-6)  Yr. 

A — Economic  Theory:  value,  price  formation,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income. 

B — Factors  that  determine  output,  national  in¬ 
come,  and  employment. 

GC  101.  History  of  Economic  Doctrine. 

(4)4)  II. 

Economic  ideas  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 

GC  102.  Economics  Seminar.  (3)  II. 

Seminar  in  advanced  economic  theory. 

GC  103.  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
Economics.  (5)  I. 

Topics  in  micro-  and  macro-economic  theory.  (A 
briefer  course  than  Economics  GC  100A— 100B.) 

GC  104.  Economic  Policy  and  Economic 
Theory.  (12)  I,  (9)  II. 

Economic  theory  and  the  application  of  theory  to 
policy  in  various  aspects  of  economic  life,  developed 
through  lectures,  seminars,  and  tutorial  discussions. 

GC  107.  Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

(7Y2)  I. 

Study  of  economic  systems  of  liberalism,  conser¬ 
vatism,  and  socialism  and  their  economic  policies. 

GC  114.  Seminar  in  Economics.  (3)  II. 

Theories  of  economic  development.  Problems  of  ac¬ 
celerated  development  in  poor  countries  and  of  main¬ 
taining  development  in  rich  countries. 

GC  115.  Economic  Development.  (6)  I. 

Theories  of  economic  development.  Relative  eco¬ 
nomic  structures  and  the  problems  arising  from  them. 
The  achievement  of  economic  dynamism. 

GC  135.  Money  and  Credit.  (3)  II. 

Credit,  money  supply,  rates  of  interest,  invest¬ 
ment,  and  other  economic  aggregates;  including 
Keynes’  theories,  the  differences  between  open  and 
closed  economies,  and  the  roles  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies. 

Education 

GC  115.  Problems  of  Juvenile  Neglect.  (1/4) 
II. 

Problems  of  juvenile  neglect  are  viewed  from  the 
standpoints  of  changes  in  the  employment  patterns 
of  contemporary  society,  the  influence  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  industry,  the  problem  of  authority  caused 
by  a  loss  of  traditional  criteria,  the  increase  in  crimes 
of  violence  and  juvenile  crime,  and  the  relationship 
between  modern  youth  and  juvenile  law. 

GC  116.  The  Teaching  of  Language.  (3)  II. 

The  process  of  language  teaching:  how  languages 
are  learned;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  bi¬ 
lingual  education;  behaviorism  and  structuralism  as 
related  to  language. 

English 

GC  125.  English  Novels  in  the  Second  Half 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (3)  II. 
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GC  146.  English  Literature  in  the  Period  of 
Humanism  and  the  Renaissance.  (3)  II. 

A  survey  of  the  English  literature  of  Humanism 
and  the  Renaissance  with  special  attention  to  Thomas 
More,  Thomas  Wyatt,  Surrey,  the  Elizabethans,  and 
Sidney.  Includes  prose,  poetry,  history,  criticism, 
Bible  translations,  and  pedagogics. 

GC  151H.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  (3)  I. 

GC  177.  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Victorian 
Age.  (4)0  I. 

GC  178.  Coleridge.  (3)  II. 

French 

GC  3.  Intermediate  French.  (6)  I. 

Geography 

GC  153.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Geography 
of  South  America.  (3)  I. 

A  study  of  specific  geographical  conditions  and 
their  relation  to  economic,  social,  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  in  selected  regions  of  South  America. 

GC  156.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Geography 
of  Middle  America.  (2)  II. 

A  study  of  specific  geographical  conditions  and 
their  relation  to  economic,  social,  and  political 
problems  in  selected  regions  of  Middle  America. 

Geology 

GC  133.  Geologic  Development  of  the  Earth. 

(4)0  II. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  rocks  forming  the 
crust  of  the  earth  and  the  evolution  of  life  over  the 
last  three  billion  years. 

German 

GC  100 A.  German  Literature  in  the  Baroque 
Period.  (7)0  I. 

Literature  of  the  17th  century;  a  general  survey 
with  a  study  of  selected  examples  in  depth. 

GC  100B.  Lyric  of  the  Baroque  Period. 

(7)0  I. 

An  introduction  to  the  Baroque  lyric,  based  on  a 
representative  selection  of  poems;  a  study  in  depth 
of  its  language,  its  poetical  and  rhetorical  char¬ 
acteristics. 

GC  101.  German  Lyric  Poetry  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  (4)0  II. 

The  development  of  the  German  lyric  up  to  Clas¬ 
sicism. 

GC  102.  Introduction  to  Middle  High 
German.  (4)0  II. 

GC  104B.  Buechner’s  Dramas.  (6)  II. 

Seminar  problems  in  Georg  Buechner’s  dramas 
with  particular  reference  to  the  literary  movements 
of  his  time. 


GC  105.  Lessing.  (6)  I,  (4)0  II. 

An  emphasis  on  the  dramatic  works  of  Lessing. 
Specific  contents  will  vary  from  year  to  year  in 
accordance  with  German  university  custom. 

GC  106A-B-C.  German  Grammar  and 
Composition.  (4-4-4)  I. 

Prerequisite:  German  6,  or  equivalent. 

Original  composition;  translation  and  discussion 
of  selected  passages  from  German  literature;  conver¬ 
sation.  (Highly  intensive  six  weeks  preparatory 
course  for  students  in  the  Goettingen  Center.) 

GC  107A.  The  Young  Herder.  (7)0  I. 

Seminar  on  selected  prose  texts,  giving  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  literary  life  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang 
generation. 

GC  108A.  Schiller’s  Dramas.  (4)0  II. 

A  study  of  Schiller’s  dramas  and  the  development 
of  Schiller  as  a  dramatist. 

GC  108B.  Seminar  on  Schiller’s  Prose.  (7)0  I. 

An  analysis  of  Schiller’s  stories,  his  philosophical 
works,  and  his  criticism. 

GC  109A.  Young  Goethe.  (4)0  II. 

Introduction  to  Goethe  and  the  Goethe  philology, 
with  emphasis  on  the  period  prior  to  the  Italian 
journey. 

GC  109D.  Dramas  of  the  Young  Goethe. 

(7)0  I. 

A  survey  of  the  dramas  of  the  early  Goethe  and 
an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  stylistic  analysis. 

GC  109F.  Seminar  on  Goethe’s  Lyric  Poetry. 

(T/z)  I. 

A  study  of  Goethe’s  lyrics;  traces  Goethe’s  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  lyric  poet;  includes  detailed  analyses 
of  selected  poems. 

GC  110A.  The  German  Ballad.  (6)  II. 

Seminar  on  the  types  and  development  of  the 
German  ballad.  Poetic  interpretation  of  the  ballad 
form  through  the  study  of  selected  texts. 

GC  111.  Seminar  on  the  Tragedies  of  the 
German  Classic  Period.  (6)  II. 

Study  of  the  characteristics  of  German  Classic 
Tragedy  with  special  attention  to  style,  genre,  period. 
Includes  intensive  study  of  Goethe’s  “Natiirliche 
Tochter”  and  Schiller’s  “Braut  von  Messina.” 

GC  113.  Modern  Swiss  Writers.  (3)  II. 

Modern  Swiss  writers,  especially  the  works  of 
Spitteler,  Inglin,  Walser,  Schaffner,  Wirz,  Zollinger, 
Frisch,  and  Diirrenmatt. 

GC  114.  Schiller’s  “Wallenstein.”  (3)  II. 

Intensive  study  of  Schiller’s  major  dramatic  trilogy 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  drama 
analysis. 

GC  115.  Grimmelshausen’s  “Simplizissimus.” 

(3)  II. 

A  study  of  Baroque  prose  with  special  attention 
to  Grimmelshausen’s  major  work. 

GC  116.  History  of  the  German  Language: 
New  High  German.  (6)  II. 

History  of  the  German  language  from  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages  until  the  present. 
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GC  117.  Weimar  Classicism  (Selected 
Topics).  (4/2)  II. 

Weimar  classicism  with  special  attention  to 
Goethe’s  scientific  and  poetic  works  and  the  works 
of  Schiller. 

GC  121A-B.  Middle  High  German.  (3-3) 

I-II. 

A — Middle  High  German  grammar. 

B — Selected  readings  in  Middle  High  German. 

GC  122.  Twentieth  Century  Drama  and 
Lyrics.  (714)  I,  (6)  II. 

The  study  of  selected  texts  in  the  field  of  modem 
German  poetry  and  drama. 

GC  125A.  Seminar  on  Selected  Lyrical  Texts. 

(7»)  I,  (6)  II. 

Emphasis  on  technical  terminology,  particularly  in 
metrics,  and  methods  of  text  analysis.  Specific  topics 
to  be  covered  will  vary  from  year  to  year  according 
to  German  university  custom  but  will  be  selected 
from  the  whole  range  of  German  lyrical  production. 

GC  125B.  Problems  of  Lyric  Poetry.  (6)  I. 

Using  selected  examples  of  lyric  poetry,  basic 
problems  and  techniques  of  this  poetic  form  will  be 
discussed.  A  study  in  depth  of  the  poetic  process. 

GC  126.  Seminar  on  Selected  Prose  Texts. 

(734)  I,  (6)  II. 

A  selection  of  prose  texts  such  as  Wieland, 
Goethe,  Stifter,  and^  Kafka  is  to  provide  the  basis  for 
the  study  and  practice  in  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  stylistic  analysis  and  the  art  of  narration. 

GC  128.  Literature  of  the  German  Bomantic 
Period.  (6)  I. 

Lecture  course  on  the  Literature  of  the  German 
Romantic  period.  Specific  topics  covered  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  German  uni¬ 
versity  system. 

GC  130A-B-C.  Advanced  German  Grammar 
and  Composition.  (4—4-4)  I. 

Prerequisite:  German  106C,  or  equivalent. 
(Highly  intensive  six  weeks  preparatory  course  for 
students  in  the  Goettingen  Study  Center.) 

GC  134.  The  European  Folk  Tale.  (4/4)  I. 

The  significance  of  the  tale  in  European  folk  cul¬ 
tures.  Classification  of  folk  tales.  Continuity  and 
spread  of  specific  themes.  The  great  collections  of 
folk  tales.  Theoretical  folk  tale  analysis. 

GC  140 A.  German  Prose  in  the  Period  of  the 
Enlightenment.  (3)  I. 

Starting  with  Gottsched,  then  concentrating  on 
Lessing  and  Wieland,  this  seminar  discusses  both  the 
fictional  prose  and  the  theoretical  writings  of  the 
Period  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  latter  in  the  context 
of  German  contributions  to  literary  theory. 

GC  140B.  German  Literature  in  the  Period  of 
the  Enlightenment.  (4/4)  II. 

German  literature  of  the  Period  of  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  including  the  history  of  ideas,  the  theory  of 
art,  and  the  creative  writing  of  the  period,  especially 
Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Wieland. 


GC  141.  Seminar  on  Kleist’s  Novellas.  (6)  II. 

A  study  of  narrative  art  and  processes,  especially 
the  literary  characteristics  of  Kleist. 

GC  142.  Sturm  und  Drang.  (7/4)  I. 

A  study  by  means  of  selected  texts  of  the  theorists, 
poets,  prose  writers,  and  dramatists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  literary  movement  known  as  Sturm  und 
Drang,  including  the  younger  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

GC  145.  Seminar  on  the  Stories  of  Keller. 

(6)  II. 

A  study  of  narrative  art  and  processes  based  on 
selected  stories  of  Keller,  including  literary  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Keller. 

GC  149A.  Seminar  on  Wedekind.  (7/4)  I. 

Outline  of  a  theory  of  comedy  and  an  intensive 
study  of  Wedekind’s  plays  and  prose  works. 

GC  150A.  Seminar  on  the  Novels  of  Wieland. 

m  i. 

Methods  of  interpreting  narrative  prose  and  basic 
techniques  in  study  of  German  philology.  Emphasis 
on  a  single  novel  with  a  brief  survey  of  literary  his¬ 
tory. 

GC  160.  Seminar  on  Brecht  s  Theoretical 
Drama.  (6)  II. 

Study  of  the  techniques  and  artistic  characteristics 
of  Brecht’s  doctrinal  works. 


History 

GC  102.  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries.  (7/4)  II. 

General  European  history  in  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
religious  struggles,  the  reformation  movements,  and 
the  development  and  alignment  of  the  various  politi¬ 
cal  powers. 

GC  103C.  Economic  and  Social  History  of 
the  West  (1750-1832).  (6)  I. 

Includes  the  Industrial  Revolution,  development 
of  modem  commerce  and  finance,  beginnings  of 
colonial  policies  of  the  19th  century,  liberation  of 
the  European  peasants,  internal  and  external  migra¬ 
tion,  constitutional  problems,  English  parliamentary 
reform,  and  the  rise  of  the  Middle  Class. 

GC  103D.  Economic  and  Social  History  of 
Western  Europe.  (4/4)  II. 

Covers  the  period  from  1830  to  1914. 

GC  113.  History  of  Europe  in  the 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

(9)  I,  (6)  II. 

History  of  Europe  since  1800.  Specific  topics  to 
be  covered  will  vary  each  year  in  accordance  with 
German  university  custom. 

GC  113C.  Seminar  in  Modern  European 
History.  (7)4)  I,  (5)  II. 

Seminar  on  various  aspects  of  European  history 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The 
specific  topics  covered  vary  each  year  in  accordance 
with  German  university  custom. 
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GC  113E.  History  of  the  Second  World  War. 

(6)  I. 

The  rise  of  the  National  Socialist  Party;  political 
and  economic  factors  leading  to  war;  the  course  of 
the  War  and  its  outcome. 

GC  115.  History  of  Antiquity.  (4 Yi)  II. 

Study  of  the  main  Outlines  of  early  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  Basin. 

GC  121.  Medieval  Europe.  (7/2)  I,  (5)  II. 

History  of  medieval  Europe  (300  A.D.— 1350 
A.D.).  Specific  topics  to  be  covered  will  vary  each 
year  in  accordance  with  German  university  custom. 

GC  124.  Fifteenth  Century  European 
History.  (7/2)  I. 

Political  history  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century 
with  special  emphasis  on  Germany  and  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

GC  125.  The  Genesis  of  the  German  Empire. 
(6)  II. 

Development  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  under 
Charlemagne;  its  subsequent  breakdown  into  three 
major  sections  during  the  late  9th  and  early  10th 
centuries;  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
the  East  Franconian  and  German  Empires. 

GC  126.  Revolutionary  Movements  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  (6)  II. 

The  conflict  between  progressive  and  conservative 
forces  in  the  nineteenth  century;  bourgeois  liberals, 
socialists,  and  anarchists  vs  kings  and  nobles; 
“evolution”  vs  “revolution.” 

GC  127.  Causes  of  the  First  World  War. 

(6)  II. 

The  study  of  the  antecedents  of  the  First  World 
War,  beginning  with  the  founding  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1871. 

GC  129.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  (7/2) 
II. 

General  European  history  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Specific  topics  to  be  covered 
will  vary  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  Ger¬ 
man  university  custom. 

GC  130.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  (9)  I. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  1750  to  1850;  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  French  Revolution  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  both  in  France  and  in  other  European 
countries. 

GC  135.  Russian  History.  (7 I. 

An  examination  of  the  chief  problems  in  Russian 
history  from  the  origin  of  Moscow’s  self-government 
to  the  tensions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

GC  136.  History  of  Soviet  Russia.  (4%)  I. 

History  of  Soviet  Russia  with  emphasis  on  the 
social  basis  of  the  October  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
War  (1917—22);  the  changes  in  Russian  society  and 
relations  with  Poland  and  Germany  (1922—39);  and 
World  War  II. 


GC  137.  History  of  Russian-German 
Relations.  (7/2)  I. 

History  of  Russian-German  relations  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  political  and  intellectual  relationships 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

GC  141.  The  Reformation  and  the  Genesis  of 
the  Modern  World.  (7/2)  I. 

Europe  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Renaissance  with  special  emphasis  on  Germany  and 
her  relations  with  European  cultural,  political,  and 
religious  developments. 

GC  143.  European  Nationalism.  (6)  II. 

The  development  of  nationalism  in  Europe  from 
1848  to  1917. 

GC  145.  History  of  Early  Mercantilism. 

(7S)  I,  (6)  II. 

Lectures,  seminar,  and  independent  study  in  the 
economic  history  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

GC  150C.  The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917. 

(7  y2)  i. 

The  history  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  including 
its  social,  economic,  and  political  background  and 
its  results. 

GC  158.  Germany  and  England:  1815-1914. 

(4)9  I. 

A  study  of  the  relations  between  England  and 
Germany  from  1815  to  1914,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  change  in  the  conceptions  each  country  had 
of  the  other. 

GC  186.  The  Great  Powers  and 
Revolutionary  China.  (3)  I. 

Chinese  history  from  the  Boxer  Rebellion  until 
the  present  day. 

Linguistics 

GC  122.  Introduction  to  the  Fundamentals 
of  Linguistics.  (1)9  I. 

Mathematics 

GC  105.  Measure  and  Integration.  (7 *2)  II. 

Families  of  sets,  Borel  fields,  measures,  measurable 
functions,  integration  theory,  spaces  L^m,  Lattices 
(Branach,  etc.). 

GC  108.  Matrix  Theory.  (4 %)  I. 

Operations  on  matrices.  Elementary  theory  of 
vector  spaces.  Hennite  normal  form.  Permutations, 
determinants.  Symmetric  and  hermitian  matrices  and 
forms.  Characteristics  roots  and  vectors.  Numerical 
methods. 

GC  110.  Advanced  Integration  Theory.  (6)  I. 

Topics  in  measure  and  integration  theory;  func¬ 
tion  spaces;  measures  on  locally  compact  groups. 

GC  111.  Analytical  Geometry  and  Linear 
Algebra.  (7)9  II. 

Sets,  equivalence  relations,  integral  domains, 
fields,  rings,  linear  transformation,  vector  spaces, 
matrices,  rank,  determinants,  duality,  bilinear  and 
quadratic  forms,  similarity  and  canonical  forms. 
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GC  115A-B.  Algebraic  Number  Theory. 

(9-710  Yr. 

Elementary  theory  of  numbers;  integral  quadratic 
forms  (Zahlenkoerper). 

GC  118A.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

(4/0  II. 

GC  118A(S).  Seminar  in  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus.  (3)  II. 

GC  122.  Introduction  to  Theory  of  Complex 
Variables.  (9)  I,  (710  II. 

Analytic  functions,  integration  in  the  complex 
plane,  analytic  continuation,  conformal  mapping, 
introduction  to  applications  in  the  engineering  field. 

GC  128.  Integral  Equations.  (6)  I. 

Introduction  to  the  methods  of  abstract  Hilbert 
space  through  the  solution  of  problems  of  integral 
equations. 

GC  139.  Programming  in  ALGOL.  (U2)  II. 

Introduction  to  programming  in  the  ALGOL  Com¬ 
piler  Language. 

Music 

GC  114.  Chamber  and  Orchestra  Music  of 
the  Baroque.  (4%)  II. 

This  is  a  survey  lecture  on  the  music  of  the 
Baroque  (instrumental).  The  various  aspects:  form, 
melody,  counterpoint,  etc.,  are  discussed.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  style  and  criticism  of  modem  performance 
are  treated.  The  histoiy  is  traced  from  about  1600 
to  1756. 

GC  137.  A  Cappella  Choir.  (1%)  I,  (1J£)  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

GC  142.  Symphony  Orchestra.  (I/2)  I,  (I/2)  II. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

GC  165.  Mozart.  (3)  II. 

A  study  of  Mozart’s  sonatas,  symphonies,  chamber 
music,  concertos,  and  operas.  ( Specific  content  will 
vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  German 
University  system.) 

GC  174.  Beethoven's  “Missa  Solemnis.” 

(3)  II. 

A  seminar  with  research  papers  required  of  each 
class  member,  both  written  and  orally.  Each  member 
studies  a  different  aspect  of  the  work,  counterpoint, 
harmony,  form,  etc.  The  work  is  discussed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  style  and  in  relation  to  other  choral  works. 
It  is  seen  in  relation  to  other  works  and  the  other 
masses  by  Beethoven. 

GC  175.  Selected  Problems  in  Bach 
Philology.  (6)  I. 

Philological  study  of  selected  works  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
comparing  original  manuscripts  with  copies. 

GC  176.  The  German  Lied  from  Schubert 
to  Brahms.  (4)  I,  (3)  II. 

A  study  in  depth  of  the  German  Lied  from 
Schubert  to  Brahms,  including  Hugo  Wolf. 


GC  179.  Seminar  on  Criticism  of  Style  in  the 
Music  of  Impressionism.  (3)  II. 

This  is  a  seminar  covering  the  period  from  the 
early  1880’s  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Each  student  is  required  to  do  an 
oral  report  up  to  45  minutes  on  some  aspect  of  com¬ 
position  of  the  Impressionistic  School  of  composi¬ 
tion.  The  period  is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  his¬ 
torical  past  as  well  as  its  influence  on  the  modem 
period. 

GC  185.  Bach  and  Handel:  Problems  of  Style. 

(4 ¥2)  I. 

A  comparison  of  the  compositions  of  Bach  (main 
organ  pieces,  B  Minor  Mass,  motets,  and  Branden¬ 
burg  concertos)  and  Handel  (including  the  later 
oratorios). 

GC  186.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Alban  Berg. 

(3)  II. 

This  is  a  survey  lecture  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Berg  and  his  place  in  and  influence  on  modem 
music.  Various  pieces  are  analyzed  and  compared 
with  his  entire  product  and  those  of  other  com¬ 
posers  of  his  time,  e.g.  Schoenberg,  Webern.  His 
development  as  a  composer  is  studied. 

Paleontology 

GC  114.  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  (3)  II. 

An  introductory  course  covering  animals  from  the 
lowest  forms  of  jawless  fish  to  mammals. 

Philosophy 

GC  101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (4%)  I. 

Philosophers’  conceptions  from  classical  times  to 
the  present  day,  with  brief  analyses  of  the  more 
important  philosophical  concepts,  figures,  and 
theories. 

GC  126.  Introduction  to  Metamathematics. 

(7)2)  II. 

Basic  principles  of  Metamathematics  as  introduced 
by  Tarski;  axiomatic  Metatheories;  classical  concep¬ 
tions  of  freedom,  contradiction,  totality,  and  deter¬ 
mination;  elementary  arithmetics;  theories  of  alge¬ 
braic  structures;  totality  conceptions  for  the  predicate 
calculus  by  Godel,  Lowenheim,  Skolem;  character¬ 
istic  clause  by  Church. 

GC  133.  Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.  (4/2)  II. 

Modern  linguistics,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
theories  and  methods  of  the  “Oxford  Linguists,” 
especially  L.  Wittigstein. 

GC  166.  Kant.  (4&)  II. 

An  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  with 
special  attention  to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
Includes  consideration  of  Kant’s  relationship  to 
modern  philosophical  theory. 

GC  187.  Logic,  Language  and  Reality. 

(4K)  I. 

Study  of  the  development,  meaning,  and  inter¬ 
relationship  of  logic,  language,  and  reality. 
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Physics 

GC  105A.  Analytic  Mechanics.  (6)  II. 

Coordinate  transformations,  the  mechanics  of  par¬ 
ticles,  central  force  motion,  collisions,  and  harmonic 
motion.  Fundamental  principles  of  Newtonian  me¬ 
chanics.  Introduction  to  Lagrange’s  and  Hamilton’s 
equations. 

GC  108.  Classical  Wave  Motion.  (3)  II. 

Mechanics  of  wave  motion,  including  discussion 
of  free  and  forced  vibrations.  Primarily  light  as  it 
relates  to  the  Applied  Sciences. 

GC  109.  Transistors  and  Diodes.  (1%)  II. 

General  theory  of  transistors  and  diodes. 

GC  111.  Technique  of  Electronic 
Measurement.  (4/2)  II. 

Laboratory  techniques  in  electronics. 

GC  113A(L)-B(L).  Advanced  Physics 
Laboratory.  (3-3)  Yr. 

Includes  such  experiments  as  electron  diffraction, 
Wilson  chamber,  Franz  Herz,  x-ray  diffraction,  and 
optics. 

GC  113A(S).  Advanced  Physics  Seminar.  (3)  I. 

Includes  the  study  of  such  phenomena  as  electron 
diffraction,  Wilson  chamber,  the  Franck  Herz  ex¬ 
periment,  X-ray  diffraction,  and  optics. 

GC  114.  Theory  of  Electricity.  (7/2)  I. 

Electromagnetic  phenomena  with  emphasis  on 
physical  concepts;  introduction  to  mechanics,  vector- 
analysis,  electrostatic  fields  in  empty  space  and  isola¬ 
tors,  induction  phenomena,  and  application  of  Max¬ 
well’s  theory  to  magnetic  fields. 

GC  114(S).  Theory  of  Electricity.  (Seminar). 

(IK)  I. 

GC  120.  Introduction  to  Low-Temperature 
Physics.  (3)  I. 

Production  and  measurement  of  low  temperatures 
to  10~3  K.,  with  demonstrations.  Applications  from 
solid-state  physics;  derivations  from  thermody¬ 
namics. 

GC  121.  Atomic  Physics.  (3)  II. 

Atomic  structure,  electron  and  nuclear  spins, 
special  relativity,  thermionic  emission,  spectra,  and 
x-rays. 

GC  122.  Fundamental  Experiments  for  the 
Quantum  Theory.  (3)  I. 

Description  of  the  fundamental  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  that  form  the  foundation  of  quantum  theory. 

GC  123.  The  Mechanics  of  Solids.  (3)  II. 

The  structure  of  crystals;  elasticity,  vibrations  in 
single  crystals,  equation  of  state,  plastic  deformation. 

GC  124A-B.  Introductory  Nuclear  Physics. 

(3-3)  Yr. 

Radioactivity,  elementary  particles,  and  nuclear 
reactions. 

GC  124A(S).  Introductory  Nuclear  Physics. 

(3)  I. 


GC  125.  Neutron  Physics.  (3)  I. 

The  discovery  of  the  neutron;  its  magnetic 
moment,  interaction  with  nuclei,  and  decay. 

GC  130.  The  Theory  of  Relativity.  (3)  II. 

An  investigation  of  the  theory  of  relativity. 

GC  131.  Physics  of  Semiconductors.  (3)  I. 

A  short  description  of  magnetic,  electrical,  and 
physical  properties  of  some  metals,  particularly  semi¬ 
conductors. 

GC  131  (S).  Physics  of  Semiconductors 
(Seminar).  (1)  I. 

GC  135.  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Moments. 

(M)  II. 

General  description  of  atomic  moments  and 
nuclear  moments. 

GC  139.  Quantum  Absorption  and  Emission 
Processes.  (I/2)  II. 

GC  141.  Coherent  Light  and  Laser  Physics. 
(134)  II. 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  coherent  light  and 
laser  physics. 

GC  171.  Physical  Bases  of  High-Frequency 
Techniques.  (3)  I. 

Radiation,  reflection  and  transmission  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  in  various  media.  Circuits.  Measure¬ 
ment  of  coaxial  transmission.  Four  pole  theory. 
Guided  waves.  Ultrahigh-frequency  generation. 
Modulation  and  demodulation. 

GC  198.  Selected  Topics  in  Modern  Physics. 

(2)  I,  (IS)  II. 

Selected  topics  in  modern  physics,  including  x-ray 
and  gamma  radiations. 

Political  Science 

GC  110.  Issues  of  Political  Theory. 

(4/2)  II. 

Introduction  to  some  of  the  main  concepts  of 
political  philosophy  and  their  relevance  to  modem 
society.  Emphasis  on  such  concepts  as  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  political  community. 

GC  122.  International  Politics  in  the  Atomic 
Age.  (734)  I. 

History  and  theory  of  balance  of  power  politics 
among  nation-states. 

GC  122(S).  International  Politics  in  the 
Atomic  Age.  (134)  I. 

GC  123.  Methods  of  Research  in  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations.  (3)  II. 

Seminar  on  selected  topics  such  as  Vietnam  and 
the  Rule  of  Law,  The  Cuban  Crisis  of  1962,  The 
Suez  Canal  Crisis,  and  the  Representation  of  the 
Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

GC  124.  International  Relations  as  Reflected 
in  the  United  Nations.  (4/2)  II. 

A  topical  survey  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
special  emphasis  on  certain  major  problems  such  as: 
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the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security; 
the  Charter  and  the  rule  of  law;  the  impact  of  the 
Afro-Asian  nations  on  the  activities  of  some  major 
organs  of  the  U.N.;  problems  of  outer  space  and 
national  security. 

GC  140.  The  Theory  of  Politics.  (IOJ2)  I, 

(7  y2)  11. 

Problems  concerning  the  nature  and  influence  of 
state  bureaucracy.  The  bureaucracy  of  pressure 
groups  and  political  parties,  party  ideologies,  and 
major  twentieth  century  developments  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  particularly  as  they  affect  Germany. 

GC  141.  Development  of  Political  Theory 
Since  the  French  Revolution.  (4/2)  I. 

Analysis  of  political  movements  in  their  ideologi¬ 
cal  framework,  with  emphasis  on  Germany  before 
World  War  I. 

GC  143.  Government  and  Politics  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  (4/2)  II. 

Ideological  foundations.  Structure  and  methods  of 
the  Communist  Party.  The  apparatus  of  government 
and  its  development. 

GC  188B.  Political  Theory  (Selected  Topics). 

(4 %)  II. 

Political  theory  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  especially  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau, 
Bentham,  and  Mill. 

GC  196.  Seminar:  Theory  and  Sociology  of 
Politics.  (3)  II. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ments  with  special  emphasis  on  the  experiences  of 
the  German  National  Socialist  period. 

Psychology 

GC  5.  Quantitative  Methods  of  Psychology. 
(3)  II. 

A  course  in  statistics  for  psychologists.  Includes 
the  study  of  the  logic  of  experimental  psychology 
and  experimental  design,  descriptive  statistics,  statis¬ 
tical  inference,  set  theory,  probability  theory,  and 
correlation  techniques. 

GC  102.  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology. 
(2)  II. 

General  principles  of  social  psychology. 

GC  I02(S).  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology. 
(2)  II. 

Seminar  on  selected  topics  which  vary  from  year 
to  year  in  accordance  with  German  university  cus¬ 
tom. 

GC  104.  Child  and  Youth  Psychiatry.  (IJ2)  II. 

A  survey  of  the  causes,  manifestations,  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  behavioral  disturbances  in  children  and 
young  people. 

GC  104B.  Psychological  Problems  of 
Handicapped  Children  and  Young 
People.  (4/2)  I. 

Study  of  the  emotional,  spiritual,  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  various  types  of  young  handicapped  per¬ 
sons.  Methodological  discussion  of  problems  of 
diagnosis,  training,  and  treatment. 


GC  106.  Psychological  Methods.  (3)  II. 

The  design  and  conduct  of  psychological  investi¬ 
gations  through  demonstration  experiments  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  specific  studies. 

GC  112.  Seminar  in  Child  Psychology.  (3)  II. 

Performance,  description,  and  evaluation  of  vari¬ 
ous  experiments  in  developmental  psychology. 

GC  123.  Developmental  Psychology.  (9)  I. 

Development  of  motor  functions,  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  traits,  language.  Individual  differences  as  re¬ 
lated  to  physical,  social,  and  psychological  factors. 

GC  127.  Special  Problems  of  Child  Psychol¬ 
ogy.  (3)  II. 

GC  130.  Psychology  of  Learning.  (3)  II. 

Introduction  to  the  psychology  of  learning  through 
demonstration  experiments  on  human  and  animal 
subjects. 

GC  144.  Selected  Topics  in  Social 
Psychology:  Kurt  Lewin.  (3)  II. 

Study  of  Kurt  Lewin’s  theory  of  social  psychology 
and  its  application  to  the  fields  of  learning,  develop¬ 
ment  and  regression,  social  psychology,  and  group 
dynamics. 

GC  148.  Psychology  of  Personality.  (7/2)  I. 

Modem  psychology  as  approached  through  the 
study  of  personality.  Neurological,  ethological, 
genetic,  environmental,  and  psycho-pathological  evi¬ 
dence  is  examined.  Problems  considered  include 
attitudes,  prejudices,  memory,  association,  and  per¬ 
sonality  diagnosis. 

Slavic  Languages 

GC  4.  Intermediate  Russian.  (6)  I. 

Grammar,  translation,  dictation,  and  oral  practice. 

GC  10A.  Elementary  Serbocroatian.  (4%)  I. 

Grammar  and  conversation. 

GC  103.  Advanced  Russian  Grammar  and 
Readings.  (7 %)  II. 

This  course  actually  consists  of  three  courses:  one 
in  Advanced  Russian  Grammar,  one  on  Gorky’s  Short 
Stories,  and  a  Seminar  on  the  Russian  Verb. 

GC  112.  Advanced  Serbocroatian.  (4/2)  II. 

Advanced  work  in  Serbocroatian  grammar  and 
translation. 

GC  130.  Comparative  Slavic  Literature  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Enlightenment. 

(3)  I. 

A  survey  of  Russian,  Polish,  Czech,  and  southern 
Slavic  literature  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  with  emphasis  on  the  concepts  “baroque” 
and  “enlightenment”  in  their  various  Slavic  manifes¬ 
tations. 

GC  140.  Seminar  on  the  Russian  Short  Story. 
(3)  II. 

A  study  of  the  Russian  short  story,  concentrating 
on  Chekhov,  Gorky,  Pushkin,  Zoshchenko,  Paustov- 
sky. 
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Sociology 

GC  100.  Basic  Concepts  of  Sociology.  (4/2)  I. 

Examination  of  the  central  concepts  of  sociology 
and  the  role  of  sociology  in  general  scientific  in¬ 
quiry. 

GC  101.  General  Sociology.  (7/2)  I,  (6)  II. 

A  study  of  the  hypotheses,  principles,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  sociology. 

GC  102.  Principles  of  Sociology:  The  Social 
Role.  (3)  II. 

The  concept  “social  role”:  its  meaning,  philo¬ 
sophical  background,  and  application. 

GC  120.  Sociology  of  the  Family.  (6)  II. 

The  human  family,  past  and  present;  adjustments 
in  the  modem  family. 

GC  125.  Sociology  of  Town  and  Country.  (3) 
II. 

A  study  of  postwar  social  grouping  in  Western 
Germany. 

GC  129.  Sociology  of  the  Community.  (4/2)  II. 

Comparative  and  historical  analysis  of  various 
types  of  communities:  village,  urban,  rural  and 
suburban;  institutional  structure;  socialization  and 


interpersonal  relations;  social  control;  theories  of 
community  change  and  consideration  of  planned  de¬ 
velopment. 

GC  188.  Analysis  of  Contemporary  Society. 

(10&)  I,  (7 %)  II. 

The  role  of  such  factors  as  science,  technology,  in¬ 
dustrialization  and  bureaucracy;  developed  through 
lectures,  seminars,  and  tutorial  discussions. 

Spanish 

GC  135.  Life  and  Works  of  Federico  Garcia 
Lorca.  (I/2)  I. 

GC  140.  Pio  Baroja.  (Pi)  II. 

A  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Pio  Baroja. 

Speech 

GC  101.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking. 

(3)1. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  effective  speech 
composition  and  delivery  to  public  address,  including 
practice  in  the  reading  and  speaking  of  “Hoch- 
deutsch.” 

GC  130.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  (P2)  II. 


THE  HONG  KONG  STUDY  CENTER 

The  University  of  California  Study  Center,  Hong  Kong  opened  in  fall,  1965  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  The  undergraduates  elect  programs  from  among  the 
regular  courses  offered  in  the  English  and  Chinese  languages  by  the  foundation  colleges  of 
The  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong.  While  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language,  all  undergraduates  include  the  study  of  Chinese  in  their  programs.  The 
courses  listed  below  were  the  University  of  California  selections  in  1966-67.  With  some 
additions  and  substitutions  these  courses  may  be  taken  for  academic  credit  by  the  participants 
in  1967-68,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Study  Center  Director.  Further  changes  will  no 
doubt  occur  in  1968-69. 

Note:  Although  The  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong  operates  on  the  semester  system, 
all  units  given  below  are  quarter  units.  The  first  and  second  semesters  are  indicated  by  I  and 
II  respectively. 


Art 

The  following  classes  in  Art  are  given  pri¬ 
marily  in  Chinese,  but  because  they  are  studio 
type  courses  it  is  feasible  for  UC  students 
to  enroll  with  the  knowledge  of  Chinese  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  intensive  course  in  Mandarin. 

HK  162F-G.  Chinese  Landscape  Painting. 

(lK-lfy  Yr. 

The  technique  of  landscape  painting,  with  special 
attention  to  brush  work,  color,  and  composition. 

HK  162J-K.  Chinese  Figure  Painting. 

(VA-m)  Yr. 

Basic  methods  of  painting  figures. 

HK  162L.  Seal  Engraving.  (U2)  II. 


HK  162M.  Chinese  Painting:  Orchids  and 
Bamboos.  (3)  II. 

Basic  methods  of  painting  orchids  and  bamboos. 

HK  162P-Q.  Calligraphy.  {IY2-IY2)  Yr. 

The  history  of  Chinese  calligraphy  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  art. 


Chinese 

HK  1.  Elementary  Chinese.  (10)  I. 

Intensive  preparatory  course  in  Mandarin  taken 
prior  to  the  opening  of  academic  year. 

HK  26A-B.  Intensive  Mandarin  Chinese. 

(4-20)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  HK  1,  or  equivalent. 
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HK  101.  Advanced  Mandarin  Chinese. 

(4-20)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Eighteen  units  of  Mandarin  Chinese. 

HK  124A.  Readings  in  Modem  Chinese. 

(8)  I,  II. 

Includes  readings  on  Chinese  culture  and  study 
of  newspapers,  with  attention  to  simplified  char¬ 
acters  and  military  and  political  terms. 

HK  124B.  Readings  in  Modem  Chinese. 

(8)  I,  II. 

Advanced  study  of  Chinese  newspapers  and  of 
military  and  political  terms. 

HK  125A.  Readings  in  Modem  Chinese. 

(6)  I,  II. 

Study  of  newspaper  texts  with  an  introduction  to 
one  thousand  basic  characters  in  their  simplified 
form. 

HK  125B.  Journalism  and  Other  Modem 
Readings.  (8)  I,  II. 

Intensive  reading  of  newspapers,  selections  from 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  works,  and  current  mainland  eco¬ 
nomic  materials. 

HK  126.  Journalism  and  Other  Modem 
Readings.  (7)  I,  II. 

Intensive  reading  of  newspapers  and  of  selections 
from  Mao  Tse-tung’s  works. 

Economics 

HK  104A-B.  Modem  Economic  Theories. 

(4%-4%)  I— II. 

A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  modern 
economic  doctrines  from  Marshall’s  work  to  the 
post-Keynesian  theories. 

HK  114A-B.  Problems  of  Economic 
Development  in  Asia.  (4%-^4%)  Yr. 

General  nature  of  developing  economies,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Asian  countries.  Includes  such  common  prob¬ 
lems  as  utilization  of  land  and  human  resources, 
population  growth,  saving  and  investment,  foreign 
trade  and  commodity  markets,  economic  planning 
and  international  assistance. 

English 

HK  117A-B.  Shakespeare.  (4%-4%)  I,  II. 

Detailed  study  of  four  plays:  Julius  Caesar, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Macbeth,  and  As  You  Like 
It.  Includes  consideration  of  theatrical  conditions  in 
Jacobean  times  and  a  general  consideration  of 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

HK  120A-B.  Modem  Dramatists.  (3-3)  I— II. 

The  plays  of  Brecht,  Ionesco,  Pinter,  Westgaard, 
T.  Williams,  A.  Miller,  Bechet. 

HK  153.  Poetry  and  Plays  of  T.  S.  Eliot. 

(4%)  I. 

Critical  reading  of  the  poetry  and  plays  of  T.  S. 
Eliot  with  special  emphasis  on  poetic  form  and  the 
development  of  thought. 


Geography 

HK  185.  Geography  of  Southern  Asia.  (4/2)  I. 

General  geography  of  Asia:  introduction;  relief 
and  drainage;  climate;  soils;  vegetation;  mineral 
resources  and  water  power;  peoples;  land  use  and 
agriculture;  manufacturing;  transportation  and 
trade. 

HK  186.  Regional  Geography  of  Asia.  (4/2)  II. 

A  regional  survey  of  the  physical  and  cultural 
features  which  characterize  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  geography  of  these  regions  of  Asia: 
East  Asia;  South  Asia;  Southeast  Asia;  Southwest 
Asia;  Soviet  Asia. 

History 

HK  103A-B.  Historical  Method.  (4-4)  I-II. 

A  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  historical 
research  and  significant  problems  in  historical  dis¬ 
cipline. 

HK  125A-B.  History  of  the  Western 
Civilization.  (4 %-4%)  Yr. 

The  main  political  and  economic  development  of 
Europe  and  North  America  from  Classical  Greece 
and  Rome  to  the  emergence  of  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems  in  world  politics  and  culture. 

HK  135A-B.  History  of  Russia.  (4/2—4%)  I,  II. 

A  history  of  Russia  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day. 

HK  140A-B.  History  of  England. 

(4/2-4%)  Yr. 

Political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of 
England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

HK  189A-B.  History  of  China’s  Relations 
with  the  West.  (4%-4%)  Yr. 

Chinese- Western  contacts  from  China’s  antiquity 
to  the  twentieth  century:  development  of  overland 
and  maritime  trade  routes;  expansion  of  commerce; 
exchange  of  missions;  interchange  of  intellectual, 
artistic,  religious,  and  scientific  ideas;  invasion  of 
China  by  the  West;  the  problems  of  acceptance- 
rejection  of  alien  ideas  and  values. 

HK  197.  Tutorial  in  History.  (1-5)  I,  II. 

Tutorial  in  Chinese  history.  (May  be  repeated  for 
credit  not  to  exceed  nine  units.) 

HK  199.  Independent  Studies  in  History. 

(1-5)  I,  II. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit  not  to  exceed  nine 
units  in  all  199  courses  during  University  career.) 

Philosophy 

HK  112A-B.  Phenomenology  and 

Philosophy  of  Religion.  (4%-4%)  Yr. 

A  study  of  the  universal  expressions  of  religious 
experience:  the  theoretical,  the  practical,  and  the 
sociological.  In  philosophy  four  basic  ontologies 
which  have  structured  the  Christian  Faith  are  ex¬ 
amined:  Platonic  —  Augustinian,  Aristotelian  — 
Thomistic,  Kantian — Protestant  Liberal  and  Process 
Philosophy. 
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HK  123A-B.  Studies  in  Chinese  Thought. 

(4&-4K)  Yr. 

A  survey  of  modern  Chinese  philosophical  and 
religious  thought,  beginning  from  the  late  Ch’ing 
synthesis  through  the  response  to  the  Western  im¬ 
pact  up  to  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Sociology 

HK  185A-B.  Development  of  Western  Social 
Thought.  (4/2-4 12)  Yr. 


Survey  of  social  theories  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Traces  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  concepts  and  views  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  contemporary  sociologist. 

HK  186A-B.  Modem  Sociological  Theories. 

(4/2-4/2)  I— II. 

Works  of  selected  sociologists  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  including  Comte,  Spencer, 
Darwin,  Marx,  Tarde,  Pareto,  Durkheim,  Weber, 
Cooley,  Park,  Sorokin,  Bogardus,  Parsons,  Merton. 


THE  JERUSALEM  STUDY  CENTER 

The  University  of  California  Study  Center,  Jerusalem,  opens  in  fall,  1967,  in  cooperation 
with  The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  Instruction  is  in  Hebrew  with  a  limited  number 
of  courses  offered  in  English.  Students  not  already  fluent  in  Hebrew  will  include  at  least  one 
course  in  the  language  as  a  part  of  their  program.  The  curriculum  in  the  General  Humanities 
and  Sciences  is  very  broad  and  is  similar  to  comparable  offerings  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Hebrew 

JC  13.  Elementary  Hebrew.  (12)  I. 

Intensive  introduction  to  conversational  Hebrew. 


JC  45.  Intermediate  Hebrew.  (8)  I. 

Continued  intensive  study  of  Hebrew  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  style  and  vocabulary. 

JC  103A-B.  Advanced  Hebrew  (5-5) 

II,  III. 


THE  MADRID  STUDY  CENTER 


The  courses  below  are  the  1967-68  University  of  California  selections  from  offerings  of 
the  University  of  Madrid.  With  some  additions  and  substitutions,  these  courses  may  be  taken 
for  academic  credit  by  the  1968-69  participants.  The  University  of  California  students  may 
audit  widely  throughout  the  University  of  Madrid  and,  in  special  cases,  they  may  take  for 
credit  any  course  offered  at  the  University.  All  12-unit  courses  are  given  with  tutorial  and 
total  5  classroom  hours  per  week;  those  listed  for  9  units  of  credit  are  normally  3  classroom 
hours  per  week  without  tutorial.  Student  selection  of  courses  is  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Center.  All  students  are  required  to  take  three  courses  in  addition  to  the 
appropriate  intensive  preparatory  courses  assigned  to  them. 


Anthropology 

MC  105.  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  of  the 
Americas.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Esteva 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  methods  of 
anthropology  and  a  study  of  the  anthropology  and 
ethnology  of  North  and  South  America  with  special 
attention  to  indigenous  cultures. 

Art 

MC  163A.  Spanish  Painting.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Azcarate 

The  history  of  Spanish  painting  through  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Prado  Museum. 

MC  163B.  History  of  Spanish  American  Art. 
(9)  Yr.  Mr.  Marco  Dorta 

History  of  Spanish  American  art  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Economics 

MC  104.  Problems  in  Economics.  (9)  Yr. 

Mr.  Vicente- Arche 

Monographic  study  of  economic  theory  illustrated 
with  Spanish  examples. 


fMC  115.  The  Economy  of  Latin  America. 

(9)  Yr.  Mr.  Alienes 

Study  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  economic 
bases  of  Latin  American  countries. 

fMC  160.  International  Economic  Structure. 

(9)  Yr.  Mr.  Sampedro 

A  study  of  the  main  factors  and  activities  at 
work  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  world  (with  a 
general  introduction  to  structural  theory). 

fMC  161.  Economic  Structure  of  Spain. 

(9)  Yr.  Mr.  Velarde  Fuertes 

Geography 

MC  123.  Geography  of  Spain.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Teran 

History 

MC  152.  History  of  the  Jews  in  Medieval 
Spain.  (9)  Yr.  Mr.  Cantera 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  from  the 
Visigothic  period  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

f  These  courses  will  be  open  only,  in  exceptional 
cases,  by  special  permission  of  the  Directors. 
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MC  159.  Recent  History  of  the  Americas. 

(9)  Yr.  Mr.  Ezquerra 

History  of  the  Americas  from  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  to  present  times. 

MC  160A.  The  Spanish  Empire.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Hernandez 

The  Spanish  conquest  and  colonization  of  the 
Americas. 

fMC  160B.  Spain  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (9)  Yr. 

MC  160C.  Early  Modern  Spain.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Jover 

History  of  Spain  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

MC  160D.  The  Spain  of  Philip  II.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Moxo 

MC  160E.  Spanish  Legislation  in  the 

Americas.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Garcia  Gallo 

Study  of  Spanish  legislation  and  jurisprudence 
in  the  American  colonies. 

MC  160F.  Recent  History  of  Spain.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Palacio  Atard 

A  history  of  Spain  from  the  Napoleonic  invasion 
(1808)  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  (1939). 

MC  162.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Civilization. 

(3)  I. 

Contemporary  Spain:  its  recent  historical  back¬ 
ground,  regional  characteristics,  governmental  insti¬ 
tutions,  economy,  art,  architecture,  education,  and 
customs  and  mores.  (Intensive  preparatory  course.) 

fMC  163.  The  Viceregal  Period  in  Latin 

America.  (9)  Yr.  Mr.  Perez  de  Tudela 

The  history  of  Spanish  America  and  Brazil  from 
the  time  of  the  discovery  to  the  wars  of  indepen¬ 
dence. 

Political  Science 

MC  139.  Social  Ideologies  and  Movements 
in  Latin  America.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Rubio 

Studies  on  Latin  America  as  an  underdeveloped 
area,  its  social  evolution,  its  movements  of  social 
integration,  its  social  ideologies,  and  its  revolutionary 
movements. 

Sociology 

MC  132.  Urban  Sociological  Problems. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Teran 

Readings  and  discussion  of  the  sociological  prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  specifically  to  the  cities  of  Spain. 

Spanish 

MC  25A-B-C.  Advanced  Spanish.  (3-3-3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  6  or  equivalent. 

(Intensive  preparatory  course.) 

MC  105.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Realistic 
Novel.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Rodriguez 


MC  106.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Bustos 

A  philological  course  for  students  specializing  in 
Romance  languages  and  literatures. 

MC  107.  Spanish  American  Literature. 

(12)  Yr. 

Survey  of  Spanish  American  literature,  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  contemporary. 

fMC  109.  Spanish  Literature  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  (9)  Yr. 

Mr.  Entrambasaguas 

Survey  of  Spanish  literature  from  its  beginnings 
through  the  Golden  Age. 

MC  110.  Modern  Spanish  Literature.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Rozas 

Survey  of  modern  Spanish  literature  from  1700  to 
the  present. 

MC  112A.  Poetry  and  Drama  of  the  Golden 
Age.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Rozas 

Poetry  and  drama  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  with  special  emphasis  on  Garcilaso  and 
his  followers  and  Lope  and  his  school. 

MC  112B.  Prose  Writings  of  the  Golden 

Age.  (9)  Yr.  Mr.  Sanchez 

The  prose  writings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  with  special  emphasis  on  Cervantes. 

MC  116A-B-C.  Advanced  Grammar  and 

Composition.  (3-3-3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  MC  25C,  or  equivalent. 

An  advanced  course  in  conversation,  grammar, 
and  composition.  (Intensive  preparatory  course.) 

fMC  118A.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Juan  Ruiz. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Criado  de  Val 

Monographic  study  of  the  work  and  times  of  a 
major  medieval  poet  and  of  the  beginning  of  the 
medieval  theater. 

MC  118B.  Unamuno  and  Ortega  y  Gasset. 
(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Cimadevilla 

Monographic  study  of  two  outstanding  writers 
and  philosophers  of  the  twentieth  century. 

fMC  119.  Hispanic  Dialectology.  (6)  Yr. 

Mr.  Lapesa 

A  comparative  and  historical  study  of  the  His¬ 
panic  dialects. 

fMC  120.  Hispanic  Philology.  (6)  Yr. 

Miss  Vasquez  Cuesta 

Study  of  Ibero-romance  (Galician,  Portuguese,  and 
Catalan  included). 

fMC  125.  Spanish  Literature  From  the 
Beginning  to  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Alonso 

f  These  courses  will  be  open  only,  in  exceptional 
cases,  by  special  permission  of  the  Directors. 
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MC  128.  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Bousono 

The  general  structure  of  contemporary  Spanish 
poetry  studied  in  the  poems  of  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  authors  (with  an  introduction  to  the  structural 
analysis  of  a  literary  period). 

THE  PADUA  STUDY  CENTER 

The  courses  listed  below  are  the  1967-68  University  of  California  selections  from  the 
regular  offerings  of  the  University  of  Padua.  With  some  additions  and  substitutions,  these 
courses  may  be  taken  for  academic  credit  by  the  1968-69  participants,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Study  Center  Director. 

The  University  of  California  students  may  audit  widely  throughout  the  University  of  Padua. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  University  of  Padua  and  the  Venice  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
courses  in  painting  and  sculpture  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Padua  Study 
Center.  Additional  offerings  are  anticipated  in  1968-69. 


f  MC  133.  Romance  Philology.  (9)  Yr. 

Mr.  Alonso 

A  comparative  and  historical  study  of  the 
Romance  languages. 


Anthropology 

PC  103.  Prehistorical  Civilizations.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Polacco 

Art 

PC  152.  History  of  Art.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Polacco 

Archaeology  and  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
with  intensive  emphasis  on  the  art  of  the  Venetian 
region  in  the  Roman  era. 

PC  152G.  Etruscan  Culture  and  Art.  (12)  Yr. 

Miss  dei  Fogolari 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  an¬ 
cient  Italy  from  prehistoric  times;  emphasis  on  the 
Etruscans. 

PC  153N.  History  of  Italian  Art  and 

Architecture.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Semenzato 

The  development  of  Italian  art  and  architecture 
from  the  Byzantine  era  until  modern  times. 

PC  156.  Italian  Renaissance  Art.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Pallucchini 

Classics 

PC  100.  Greek  Language  and  Civilization. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Zadro 

Greek  Civilization,  including  development  of  the 
arts,  science  and  literature;  an  intensive  period  of 
Greek  history;  basic  language  requirements  which 
will  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  language  and  original  passages 
he  will  encounter.  Content  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  in  accordance  with  Italian  university  custom. 

Dramatic  Art 

PC  163.  History  of  Italian  Theater  and 

Drama.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Calendoli 

Development  of  the  Italian  Theater,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  commedia  dell’arte  and  its  role  in  the 
evolution  of  theater  arts. 

\  These  courses  will  be  open  only,  in  exceptional 
cases,  by  special  permission  of  the  Directors. 


Economics 

PC  103.  History  of  Economic  Doctrines. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Bagiotti 

Economic  ideas  from  the  Mercantilists  to  the 
present. 

Geography 

PC  143.  Geography  of  Italy.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Morandini 
Classroom  and  field  trip  study  of  the  physical 
elements  of  the  Italian  landscape,  comprising  cli¬ 
mate,  landforms,  soils  and  natural  vegetation,  and 
their  patterns  of  regional  integration. 

History 

PC  109.  Ancient  History.  (12)  Yr.  Mr.  Sartori 

A  course  in  Roman  history  which  will  deal  inten¬ 
sively  with  particular  aspects  of  the  general  subject 
cited  but  will  vary  in  content  from  year  to  year. 

PC  117.  Italian  Medieval  History.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Sambin 

Critical  review  of  Italian  Medieval  History. 

PC  125.  History  of  Europe  from  the 

Renaissance  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Seneca 

Italian 

PC  101A-B-C.  Grammar,  Composition  and 
Conversation.  (4-4-4)  I. 

Mr.  Policardi  and  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Italian  6  or  equivalent. 

Original  composition;  translation  and  discussion 
of  selected  passages  from  Italian  literature;  conversa¬ 
tion;  lectures  on  Italian  language  and  literature. 
(Highly  intensive  six  weeks  preparatory  course  for 
students  in  the  Padua  Center.) 
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PC  104.  History  of  Italian  Literary  Criticism. 
(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Puppo 

Intensive  review  of  critical  phases  in  Italian  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  including  reading  from  original 
documents. 

PC  112.  History  of  Modern  and 

Contemporary  Italian  Literature. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Pullini 

General  history  of  Italian  literature  from  1850  to 
the  present.  Includes  intensive  monographic  studies 
which  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
Italian  university  system. 

PC  117.  History  of  the  Italian  Language. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Folena 

Intensive  study  of  the  history  of  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage. 

PC  130A-B-C.  Advanced  Grammar, 
Composition  and  Conversation. 

(4-4-4)  I.  Mr.  Policardi  and  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Italian  101C,  or  equivalent. 

An  emphasis  on  original  composition,  grammar 
review  and  analysis  in  greater  depth,  conversation, 
and  lectures  on  Italian  language  and  literature. 
(Highly  intensive  six  weeks  preparatory  course  for 
students  in  the  Padua  Center.) 

PC  160.  Italian  Literature  and  Criticism. 

(15)  Yr.  Mr.  Branca 

History  of  Italian  literature  from  its  origins  to  the 
present  day,  including  currents  of  criticism  and 

VENICE  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 
Art 

PCV  131.  Intermediate  Painting.  (9-12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Saetti 

Problems  in  painting  using  various  media  with 
emphasis  on  oils  and  tempera.  Composition,  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  expression  of  varied  subjects,  includ- 


philology.  The  Divine  Comedy  is  studied.  The  mono¬ 
graphic  portion  of  the  course  varies  from  year  to 
year  according  to  Italian  university  custom. 

Political  Science 

PC  125.  History  of  Treaties  and  International 
Policy.  (15)  Yr.  Mr.  DiNolfo 

PC  188.  History  of  Political  Doctrines. 

(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Opocher 

The  development  of  political  theory — ancient, 
medieval  and  modem.  Impact  of  political  thought 
and  ideology  on  contemporary  society. 

Psychology 

PC  126.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology. 
(12)  Yr.  Mr.  Bozzi 

A  critical  review  of  the  history  and  development 
of  psychological  thought. 

Sociology 

PC  101.  General  Sociology.  (12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Acquaviva 

The  major  concepts,  principles,  and  problems  of 
sociology  with  a  brief  introduction  to  sociological 
theory. 


ing  still  life,  life  painting  of  the  human  figure  and 
studies  from  the  model,  and  extemporaneous  sketches. 
Exercises  in  painting  outdoors. 

PCV  132.  Intermediate  Sculpture.  (9-12)  Yr. 

Mr.  Viani 

Problems  in  sculpture;  various  media. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY  CENTER 

In  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Lund,  the  University  of  California  opened  its 
Scandinavian  Study  Center  in  fall,  1966.  The  following  offerings  of  the  University  of  Lund 
have  been  approved  for  credit  by  the  University  of  California.  With  some  additions  and 
substitutions,  these  courses  may  be  taken  for  academic  credit  by  future  participants,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Study  Center  Director. 

Note:  Although  the  University  of  Lund  operates  on  the  semester  system,  all  units  given 
below  are  quarter  units.  I  indicates  the  first  semester,  II  the  second. 


Anthropology 

SC  127.  Archaeology  of  Ancient  Europe. 

(4)  II. 

A  survey  of  the  prehistoric  foundations  and  cul¬ 
tural  development  of  primary  civilizations  in  Europe 
as  revealed  by  archaeology. 


SC  165.  Archaeology  of  Northern  Europe. 

(8)1. 

A  survey  of  the  prehistoric  foundations  of  North¬ 
ern  European  cultures,  emphasizing  the  ordering  and 
interpretation  of  archaeological  materials;  training 
in  archaeological  excavation  techniques. 
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SC  182.  Area  Study  of  Lappland.  (6)  II. 

Ethnological  treatment  of  the  early  and  modem 
culture  of  the  people  of  Lappland. 

Biology 

SC  130.  Principles  of  Genetics.  (8)  I. 

Introduction  to  general  genetics  (drosophila); 
cyto-  and  human  genetics  with  strong  emphasis  on 
genetic  research  methods  and  their  application 
under  laboratory  conditions. 

Dramatic  Art 

SC  120.  History  and  Theory  of  Drama.  (8)  II. 

History  and  theory  of  drama,  with  emphasis  on 
text  analysis. 

SC  160D.  The  Development  of  Dramatic  Art. 

(5)  I. 

A  study  of  the  drama  as  a  reflection  of  intellectual 
history  and  the  critical  analysis  of  artistic  styles 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Modem  Period. 

SC  162.  The  Art  of  the  Film.  (4)  I. 

Cultural,  historical,  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  the 
film,  combining  lectures  and  analysis  of  significant 
films. 

SC  195.  Honors  Course.  (2-4)  II. 

Seminar  leading  to  the  preparation  of  a  research 
paper  on  a  single  aspect  of  the  theatre. 

SC  199.  Independent  Studies  in  Drama. 
(1-5)  II. 

Economics 

SC  112.  Economic  History  from  1800  to  the 
Present.  (6)  II. 

The  industrial  revolution  and  modem  economic 
history;  analysis  of  economic  problems  and  policies 
in  their  historical  settings. 

SC  114.  Economic  History  of  Sweden. 

(4)  I,  II. 

The  economic  development  of  Sweden  from  1800 
to  present. 

Finnish 

SC  101.  Elementary  Finnish.  (8)  II. 

Finnish  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

History 

SC  134.  History  of  Scandinavia.  (6)  I. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Scandinavia:  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland,  from  ancient  times 
to  the  twentieth  century. 

SC  195A-B.  Introduction  to  Historiography. 
(2-2)  I-II. 

A  research  seminar  in  the  methods  of  historical 
research  with  particular  emphasis  on  research  in 
Scandinavian  history. 


Physics 

SC  105.  Mechanics,  Thermodynamics,  and 
Optics.  (6)  I,  II. 

(To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Physics  SC  110) 

SC  110.  Electricity  and  Electronics.  (6)  I,  II. 

Introduction  to  electricity,  magnetism,  electronics, 
and  modem  physics. 

SC  111.  Modem  Physics  and  Its  Equipment 
and  Techniques.  (12)  II. 

Elementary  modem  physics,  including  atomic  and 
nuclear  structure,  solid  state,  quantum  mechanics, 
etc.  Experimental  techniques  and  instrumentation 
of  physics. 

Political  Science 

SC  102.  Science,  Technology,  and  Politics. 

(5)  II. 

A  study  of  the  reciprocal  relationships  between 
political  science  and  science  in  general,  including 
both  natural  sciences  and  the  related  social  sci¬ 
ences,  with  emphasis  on  scientific  method. 

SC  122.  Theories  of  International  Relations: 
Issues  in  the  Nuclear  Age.  (2)  II. 

Critical  issues  in  the  contemporary  formulation 
of  theories  of  international  relations. 

SC  124.  International  Organization.  (4)  II. 

The  nature  and  function  of  international  organi¬ 
zation,  including  a  study  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  European  Community. 

SC  126.  Scandinavian  Foreign  Policy.  (4)  II. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Finland. 

SC  130.  Government  and  Politics  in 
Scandinavia.  (5)  I. 

Constitutional  history  and  the  parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem  in  Scandinavian  states,  with  special  attention 
to  political  parties  and  public  opinion.  The  ombuds¬ 
man  system.  Inter-Scandinavian  relationships. 

SC  150.  Comparative  Study  of  European 
Legislatures.  (5)  I. 

Analysis  of  the  organization,  operation,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  national  legislatures. 

Psychology 

SC  5.  Elementary  Statistics  in  Psychology. 

(4)  II. 

Measures  of  central  tendency,  variability,  and 
correlation;  reliability  and  validity  of  psychological 
tests  and  measurements;  application  of  statistical 
inference  to  psychological  research. 

SC  102.  Social  Psychology.  (4)  I. 

An  introduction  to  social  psychological  theory  and 
research  methodology. 

SC  103.  Psychology  of  Personality.  (4)  I,  II. 

Theories  of  personality  development  and  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  personality  disorder. 
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SC  128.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (4)  II. 

A  study  of  the  dynamics  and  prevention  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  abnormal  behavior. 

SC  198A-B.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  (4-4) 

I— II. 

Independent  research  on  a  special  topic  in  psy¬ 
chology. 

Religious  Studies 

SC  10.  Introduction  to  Religion.  (5)  II. 

A  survey  of  the  historical  development  and  cul¬ 
tural  role  of  selected  religious  traditions. 

SC  114.  The  Judaeo-Christian  Religious 
Traditions.  (5)  II. 

Intensive  study  of  the  sources  and  development 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Sociology 

SC  103.  Methods  of  Sociological  Research. 

(4)  II. 

Research  skills  and  the  roles  of  theory,  design, 
data  collection  and  analysis. 

SC  123.  Population.  (4)  I. 

Comparative  study  of  population  composition, 
vital  rates,  migration,  and  social  change.  Population 
theory  and  national  policies. 

SC  130.  Social  and  Economic 

Evolution  of  the  Developing 
Countries.  (4)  II. 

The  interaction  between  expanding  technology 
and  the  social  system  of  underdeveloped  areas;  the 
impact  of  economic  change  upon  the  community. 
(Field  work  at  SIDA,  the  Swedish  Governmental 
Agency  for  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries.) 

SC  133.  Sociology  of  Mass  Communications. 
(4)  II. 

Organization  and  processes  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  effect  of 
mass  media  on  social  consensus,  conflict,  and  inno¬ 
vation. 

SC  151.  Social  Change  in  Underdeveloped 
Countries.  (4)  II. 

A  study  of  patterns  of  social  change,  resistance  to 
change,  and  change-producing  agencies  and  proc¬ 
esses  of  transformation. 

SC  156.  Sociology  of  Religion.  (4)  II. 

Religion  as  a  social  phenomenon;  social  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  religious  experience. 


SC  171.  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness.  (4)  II. 

Sociological  analysis  of  mental  disorder:  the  cul¬ 
tural  context  of  health  and  illness,  social  processes 
in  the  definition,  recognition,  and  treatment  of 
mental  illness. 

SC  173.  Criminology.  (3)  II. 

Theories  of  crime  causation.  Theories  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  treatment  of  criminals.  Problems  encoun¬ 
tered  in  rehabilitation  and  subsequent  readjustment 
to  society. 

SC  186.  Sociological  Theory.  (4)  I. 

Analysis  of  the  work  of  major  contributors  to  the 
development  of  sociological  thought. 

SC  198.  Readings  in  Sociology.  (1-4)  I. 

Extensive  reading  culminating  in  an  oral  research 
paper. 

Swedish 

SC  11A-B-C.  Intermediate  Swedish  and 
Introduction  to  Modem  Swedish 
Literature.  (4-3-3)  I. 

SC  143.  Swedish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  (8)  II. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  outstanding  works 
of  Swedish  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in¬ 
cluding  the  works  of  Tegner,  Geijer,  Wallin,  Atter- 
bom,  Stagnelius,  Sjoberg,  Cederborg,  Almqvist,  Bre¬ 
mer,  Rydberg,  Snoilsky,  and  others. 

SC  144.  Scandinavian  Literature  in  the  Late 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

(8)  I,  II. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  major  Scandinavian 
novels,  poems,  and  essays  from  1850  to  the  present, 
including  works  of  Strindberg,  Lagerloff,  Soderberg, 
Froding,  Lagerkvist,  Heidenstam,  Hj.  Bergman,  Bo 
Bergman,  Moberg,  Johnson,  and  Martinsson. 

SC  145.  Strindberg.  (4)  II. 

The  study  of  Strindberg  and  his  writings. 

SC  190.  History  of  the  Nordic  Languages. 

(6)  II. 

The  evolution  of  the  Nordic  languages,  with  a 
comparative  study  of  phonology,  morphology,  syn¬ 
tax,  and  lexicon. 

Zoology 

SC  107.  Vertebrate  Morphology.  (8)  II. 

General  vertebrate  morphology,  functional  mor¬ 
phology,  histology,  and  embryology. 


THE  TOKYO  STUDY  CENTER 

The  courses  listed  below  are  the  1966-67  University  of  California  selections  from  the 
regular  offerings  (in  English)  of  the  International  Christian  University  in  Mitaka-Tokyo.  With 
some  deletions,  additions,  and  substitutions,  these  courses  may  be  taken  by  the  1967-68 
participants,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Study  Center  Director.  Further  changes  will  no 
doubt  occur  in  1968-69.  Prospective  participants  may  also  consult  the  International  Christian 
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University  Year  Abroad  Program  Announcement  which  is  on  file  in  the  Education  Abroad 
Program  office  on  each  University  of  California  campus. 

Note:  Although  the  International  Christian  University  operates  on  a  trimester  system  with 
a  normal  limit  of  twelve  semester  units  each  term,  all  units  given  below  are  quarter  units. 
Hence  the  normal  maximum  load  for  the  University  of  California  students  is  eighteen  units  a 
term.  The  first,  second,  and  third  terms  are  indicated  by  I,  II,  and  III  respectively. 


Anthropology 

°TC  125A-B.  Social  Anthropology. 

(4-4)  I-II. 

The  principles  of  political,  kinship,  legal,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  economic  organization  as  illustrated  by 
the  study  of  particular  tribal  groups. 

TC  135A-B.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Asian  Societies.  (4-4)  I-II. 

Study  of  the  chief  cultural  traditions  of  Asia  and 
of  the  character  of  their  different  responses  to  the 
Western  impact.  A — China  and  Korea;  B — India 
and  Japan. 

TC  137.  Culture  Change  in  Japan.  (4)  III. 

A  study  of  the  cultural  modernization  of  Japan, 
emphasizing  both  ideology  and  social  structure. 

TC  165.  Japanese  Archaeology.  (4)  III. 

The  cultural  and  artistic  importance  of  pre- 
Buddhist  archaeological  materials  in  Japan;  approved 
methods  in  archaeology  and  the  preservation  and 
cataloguing  of  material. 

Art 

TC  2.  Introduction  to  Western  Art. 

(4)  I. 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of 
Europe. 

TC  4.  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  the  Far 
East.  (4)  II. 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor 
arts  of  China,  Korea,  and  Japan  from  prehistoric  to 
modern  times. 

*TC  162A.  Eastern  Art.  (4)  III. 

Chinese  art  of  the  Ming  and  Ch’ing  dynasties; 
Japanese  art  of  the  Momoyama  and  Edo  periods, 
including  wood  prints  and  ceramics. 

°TC  162B.  The  Art  of  India.  (4)  I. 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor 
arts  of  Prehistoric,  Buddhist,  and  Mogul  India. 

TC  162C.  The  Art  of  China.  (4)  II. 

A  survey  of  Chinese  art  from  prehistoric  times  to 
modern,  with  emphasis  on  stylistic  characteristics 
and  changes  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
pottery,  and  the  metal  crafts. 

TC  162D.  The  Art  of  Japan.  (4)  II. 

The  development  of  Japanese  art  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  twentieth  century  is  traced  in  the  fields 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  minor 
arts. 

TC  197.  Tutorial  in  Art  and  Architecture. 
(1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

°  Not  to  he  given,  1967—68. 


TC  199.  Independent  Studies  in  Art. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

Special  independent  work  in  the  history  of  art. 
(Total  units  earned  in  199  courses  during  Uni¬ 
versity  career  may  not  exceed  nine  units.) 

Biology 

TC  140.  Principles  of  Ecology.  (4)  III. 

A  study  of  the  inter-relationship  between  living 
organisms  and  their  environment;  biological  zones, 
relationships  between  organisms,  plant  succession, 
and  specific  modifications. 

TC  194.  Group  Studies  in  Biology. 

(3)  I,  II,  III. 

Independent  study  of  topics  of  particular  interest 
and  value  to  the  individual  student.  (UCSB  students 
may  repeat  this  course  for  a  maximum  of  six  units.) 

Botany 

TC  1.  General  Botany.  (4)  II. 

Introduction  to  some  of  the  phenomena  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  living  world.  Emphasis  on  fundamental 
knowledge  of  histology,  morphology,  classification, 
and  general  problems  in  the  plant  kingdom. 

TC  107A-B.  Plant  Physiology. 

(4-4)  I-II. 

Development,  growth,  and  metabolic  process  of 
plants;  functions  and  interrelationships  of  plant  or¬ 
gans;  regulatory  mechanisms  and  environmental 
responses. 

Zoology 

TC  1.  General  Zoology.  (4)  I. 

Introduction  to  some  of  the  phenomena  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  living  world.  Emphasis  on  fundamental 
knowledge  of  histology,  morphology,  classification, 
and  general  problems  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

TC  106.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

(4)  II. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  gross  structural 
anatomy  of  several  major  vertebrate  groups,  specifi¬ 
cally  the  Prochordates,  the  fishes,  and  the  mammals. 
Traces  evolutionary  development  with  emphasis  on 
the  circulatory,  excretory,  and  nervous  systems. 

TC  114.  Vertebrate  Biology.  (4)  I. 

A  study  of  major  groups  of  vertebrates  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  taxonomy,  geographic  distribution,  ecology, 
and  methods  for  research  study  in  the  field. 

Chinese 

TC  1.  Elementary  Chinese.  (6)  I. 

A  basic  course  in  spoken  Mandarin.  After  founda¬ 
tion  work  in  phonology,  transcribed  and  taped  texts 
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are  studied  and  used  as  a  basis  for  practice.  Gram¬ 
matical  patterns  are  analyzed  and  described,  and 
fluency  is  developed  through  drill. 

TC  2.  Elementary  Chinese  (continuation 
of  1).  (6)  II. 

A  continuing  course  in  Mandarin.  Intensive  drill 
on  spoken  texts;  free  conversation;  introduction  of 
character  texts. 

TC  3.  Intermediate  Chinese.  (6)  III. 

Economics 

TC  1A.  Principles  of  Economics.  (4)  III. 

The  elements  of  economics,  with  an  emphasis  on 
macro-theory. 

TC  IB.  Principles  of  Economics.  (4)  I. 

The  elements  of  economics,  with  an  emphasis  on 
micro-theory. 

TC  100A.  General  Economic  Theory. 

(4)1. 

The  basic  theory  of  individual  prices,  wages,  rent, 
interest,  and  profits.  Emphasis  on  methodology, 
graphic  techniques,  and  applications  of  theory  to 
problems. 

TC  114.  Economic  Development.  (4)  III. 

Theories  of  economic  development.  Problems  of  ac¬ 
celerated  development  in  poor  countries  and  of  main¬ 
taining  development  in  rich  countries. 

TC  115.  Economic  Development  of  China 
and  India.  (4)  II. 

Comparative  study  of  the  economic  development 
of  China  and  India. 

TC  119.  Economic  Development  of  Modern 
Japan.  (4)  II. 

Study  of  the  historical  bases  of  Japan’s  modem 
industrial  and  financial  systems;  the  role  of  foreign 
trade  in  economic  development;  the  origins  and 
significance  of  such  problems  as  the  dual  structure 
and  disguised  unemployment. 

TC  135.  Money  and  Banking  in  Japan.  (4)  II. 

Functions  of  money  in  the  economic  system; 
monetary  values  and  price  movement;  quantity 
theory;  income  theory;  fiscal  policy. 

TC  153.  Labor  Problems  in  Japan.  (4)  I. 

Study  of  the  origin  and  peculiar  nature  of  labor 
problems  in  Japan;  development  of  labor  laws; 
extent  and  character  of  trade  unions;  labor  disputes; 
systems  of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration. 
(Given  in  Japanese  only.) 

TC  154.  Introduction  to  Labor  Problems. 

(4)  III. 

The  origin  of  labor  problems;  questions  relating 
to  hours,  wages,  dangerous  or  unsanitary  employ¬ 
ment,  women  and  minors;  trade  unionism,  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  unemployment,  social  security. 

(Given  in  Japanese  only.) 

TC  180.  International  Trade  and 
Commercial  Policy.  (4)  II. 

Classical  theory  of  international  trade,  and  recent 
modifications.  The  gold  standard,  inconvertible 


paper  currencies,  problems  of  exchange,  theory  of 
capital  movement,  government  controls,  import 
quotas,  barter  and  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  the 
economic  development  of  backward  areas,  and  re¬ 
lated  problems. 

(Given  in  Japanese  only.) 


Education 

TC  105.  Fundamentals  of  Comparative 
Education.  (4)  II. 

Study  of  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
educational  systems  of  France,  England,  the  U.S.A., 
Japan,  and  Malaysia.  Historical,  sociological,  and 
political  influences  on  education  are  analyzed  from 
a  comparative  perspective. 

English 

TC  106.  Advanced  Composition.  (4)  III. 

Includes  emphasis  on  organization,  cohesion, 
specification,  and  correctness  in  syntax. 

TC  111  A.  English  Literature:  1740-1805. 

(4) III. 

A  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  the  literature  of 
the  period  and  of  its  background. 

TC  11  IB.  English  Literature:  1805-1830. 

(4)  HI. 

A  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  the  literature  of 
the  period  and  of  its  background. 

TC  111C.  English  Literature:  1830-1900. 

(4)  I. 

A  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  the  literature  of 
the  period  and  of  its  background. 

TC  11  ID.  English  Literature:  1900  to  the 
Present.  (4)  II. 

A  survey  of  the  latest  developments  in  English 
literature. 

TC  131A-B.  Survey  of  American  Literature. 
(4-4)  I— II. 

Survey  of  American  literature  from  the  Colonial 
period  to  the  present  time. 

TC  133.  American  Poetry.  (4)  III. 

TC  171A-B-C.  Eighteenth  Century  English 
Poetry.  (4-4-4)  I— II— III. 

A — (1700—40):  General  characteristics  of  the  Au- 
gustans;  emphasis  on  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  and 
Thomson. 

B — (1740—80):  The  Age  of  Johnson;  Collins, 
Gray,  and  the  Wartons;  revival  of  interest  in  the 
ballad. 

C — (1780—1800):  An  age  of  sentiment;  intensive 
study  of  Sterne,  Cowper,  Bums,  and  the  early  Blake 
and  Wordsworth. 

TC  185A-B.  European  Literary  and 

Intellectual  Movements.  (4-4)  I— III. 

A  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  European 
thought  in  the  early  twentieth  century:  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  materials  and  a  combining  of  data  in  order 
to  create  a  mental  image  of  this  period. 
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French 

TC  27A-B-C.  Readings  in  French.  (4-4-4) 

I-II-III. 

Intended  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  the 
reading  of  more  advanced  texts.  Current  French 
texts  are  studied,  and  discussions  are  conducted  in 
French.  Further  training  in  grammar  and  emphasis 
on  subtleties  of  meaning. 

German 

TC  1.  Elementary  German.  (6)  I. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  patterns  of  German. 
After  a  study  of  basic  sentence  forms,  pattern  prac¬ 
tice  and  combination  drills  are  introduced  with  the 
aim  of  producing  an  ability  to  converse  fluently  and 
read  easily. 

TC  109A-B-C.  German  Literature.  (4-4-4) 
I-II-III. 

A  general  survey  of  German  literature,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  its  characteristics  and  its  relation 
to  world  literature. 

TC  199.  Independent  Studies  in  German. 
(1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

A  tutorial  in  German  literature  on  a  topic  jointly 
selected  by  the  instructor  and  the  student. 

(Total  units  earned  in  199  courses  during  Univer¬ 
sity  career  may  not  exceed  nine  units.) 

History 

TC  184A-B.  History  of  China.  (4-4)  I— II. 

Prerequisite:  knowledge  of  Japanese  sufficient  to 
understand  lectures  and  read  books  in  that  language. 

A  survey  of  Chinese  history  from  primitive  times 
through  the  two  revolutions  of  the  twentieth  century 
with  emphasis  upon  the  cultural,  social,  and  political 
aspects. 

TC  185A.  Introduction  to  Japanese  History. 
(4)  III. 

A  survey  of  Japanese  history  from  ancient  times  to 
1600. 

TC  185B.  History  of  Japan.  (4)  I. 

The  history  of  Japan  from  1600  to  the  present. 

TC  195A-B-C.  Senior  Thesis.  (3-3-3) 
I-II-III. 

Preparation  of  a  thesis  in  the  student’s  field  of 
interest  under  the  supervision  of  a  staff  member  of 
appropriate  specialization. 

Japanese 

TC  1A-B-C.  Elementary  Japanese. 

(6-6-6)  I-II-III. 

Elementary  course  in  the  Japanese  language; 
pronunciation,  basic  structure,  conversation,  and 
idiom.  Includes  Kana  and  some  simple  Kanji,  but 
the  principal  emphasis  is  on  conversational  vocabu¬ 
lary.  (Open  if  demand  is  sufficient.) 

TC  2A-B.  Semi-Intensive  Japanese. 

(9-9)  I-II. 

Beginning  course  in  oral  and  written  Japanese,  in¬ 
cluding  pronunciation,  basic  structure,  conversation, 
and  reading  and  writing  of  Kana  and  Kanji. 


TC  3.  Intensive  Japanese.  (18)  I. 

Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Japanese,  or  consent  of 
Director. 

An  intensive  beginning  course  in  oral  and  written 
Japanese.  Includes  pronunciation,  grammar,  and 
and  reading  and  writing  of  Kana  and  Kanji. 

TC  109.  Intermediate  Japanese.  (9)  III. 

Further  study  of  oral  and  written  Japanese.  In¬ 
cludes  grammar  and  the  reading  and  writing  of 
Kana  and  Kanji. 

TC  119A-B.  Advanced  Japanese. 

(18-18)  II— III. 

Full-time  advanced  study  of  oral  and  written 
Japanese. 

TC  129.  Readings  in  Classical  Japanese. 

(4/2)  III. 

A  program  of  reading  in  order  to  develop  skill  in 
reading  classical  Japanese,  including  KAMBUN:  pri¬ 
marily  for  those  interested  in  the  historical  study 
of  the  Japanese  language. 

*TC  139A-B-C.  A  Survey  of  Japanese 
Literature.  (3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

Selected  readings  in  English  translation;  designed 
to  give  a  broad  survey  of  Japanese  literature  with 
special  reference  to  the  Western  impact  exerted  upon 
its  development. 

TC  158.  History  of  Japanese  Literature. 

(4/2)  III. 

Prerequisite:  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language 
sufficient  to  listen  to  lectures,  read  assignments,  and 
write  examinations  and  term  papers  in  Japanese. 

A  survey  of  Japanese  literature  from  the  historical 
viewpoint.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  main  currents  of 
thought  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  social 
and  historical  setting  of  each  era. 

TC  199.  Independent  Studies  in  Japanese. 
(1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

(Total  units  earned  in  199  courses  during  Univer¬ 
sity  career  may  not  exceed  nine  units.) 

Journalism 

TC  182A-B.  Magazine  and  Newspaper 
Writing.  (4-4)  I-II. 

Effective  style  in  writing  for  mass  media;  em¬ 
phasis  on  selecting  and  organizing  facts,  especially 
under  deadline  pressure. 

Linguistics 

TC  120.  Contrastive  Grammar.  (4)  III. 

Contrastive  analysis  of  two  languages  to  discover 
and  resolve  the  specific  difficulties  of  teaching  one 
language  to  a  native  speaker  of  the  other.  Special 
emphasis  is  put  upon  English  and  Japanese.  Certain 
psychological  foundations  of  linguistic  differences 
are  included. 

TC  122.  Readings  in  Linguistics.  (4)  II. 

The  history  and  development  of  modem  lin¬ 
guistics.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  articles 
and  monographs  by  leading  present-day  linguists. 

°  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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°TC  150A-B.  Comparative  Indo-European 
Linguistics.  (4-4)  I— II. 

The  reconstruction  of  Indo-European,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  Germanic,  Romance,  and  Slavic 
languages.  The  historical  approach  to  phonology, 
morphology,  and  other  aspects  of  grammar  is  con¬ 
sidered,  especially  in  relation  to  modern  linguistic 
theory. 

TC  199.  Independent  Study  in  Linguistics. 
(1—5)  I,  II,  III. 

To  provide  properly  qualified  students  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  special  advanced  study  in  selected  areas  of 
language  research. 

(Total  units  earned  in  199  courses  during  Univer¬ 
sity  career  may  not  exceed  nine  units.) 

Mathematics 

TC  194A-B.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced 
Students.  (4-4)  I— II. 

Topics  in  functional  analysis,  theory  of  probability, 
number  theory,  Riemannian  geometry,  algebraic 
topology,  etc. 

TC  199.  Independent  Studies  in 
Mathematics.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

(Total  units  earned  in  199  courses  during  Univer¬ 
sity  career  may  not  exceed  nine  units.) 

Philosophy 

TC  122.  Contemporary  Oriental  Philosophy. 

(4)  I.  ' 

Oriental  monistic-pluralistic  world  views  con¬ 
trasted  with  Western  dualistic  views. 

TC  123.  Comparative  Ethics:  The  Chinese 
Tradition.  (4)  I. 

Study  of  Confucian,  Taoist,  and  Buddhist  philoso¬ 
phies  and  their  relationship  with  Western  thought. 

TC  132.  Semantics.  (4)  II. 

Analysis  of  modern  investigations  on  the  implica¬ 
tions  and  the  use  of  language  for  clarity,  accuracy, 
and  proper  evaluation;  the  role  of  language  in  the 
development  of  conflict,  confusion,  and  prejudice; 
the  phenomena  of  identification,  over-simplification, 
distortion,  abstracting,  ambiguity,  and  projection. 

TC  198A-B-C.  Readings  in  Philosophy. 

(3-3-3)  I— II— III. 

Physics 

TC  11.  Introduction  to  the  Physical  Sciences. 

(4)  I. 

To  assist  an  understanding  of  natural  phenomena 
and  the  values  and  limitations  of  science  and  its 
methods.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  physical  sciences. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  integrate  the  physical,  chemi¬ 
cal,  and  geological  facts  of  nature. 

TC  124.  Nuclear  Physics.  (4)  II. 

Nuclear  phenomena  and  theory.  Includes  study  of 
nucleons  and  nuclear  structure,  nuclear  transforma¬ 
tion  process,  the  interactions  of  nuclear  radiation 
with  matter,  the  machines  and  devices  of  nuclear 
physics,  and  cosmic  radiation. 


Political  Science 

*TC  46.  World  Politics.  (4)  III. 

Study  of  the  factors  affecting  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  basic  policies  of  selected  national 
states. 

°TC  120.  Government  of  the  United  States. 
(4)  II. 

Constitutional  structure  of  the  United  States 
national,  state,  and  local  governments.  Analysis  of 
the  operation  of  government  in  the  United  States  in 
the  light  of  both  theory  and  social  process. 

°TC  122.  International  Politics:  Selected 
Problems.  (4)  II. 

Study  of  the  basic  elements  in  different  kinds  of 
international  conflict.  Detailed  study  of  one  or  more 
contemporary  problems  in  international  relations 
with  some  attention  to  primary  sources. 

°TC  137.  Political  and  Social  Development 
of  Southeast  Asia.  (4)  I. 

Development  of  the  societies  of  Southeast  Asia 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Comparison 
of  the  major  colonial  regimes  and  their  impact  on 
indigenous  cultures;  postwar  developments;  com¬ 
parative  analysis  of  contemporary  national  problems, 

TC  138.  Japanese  Government  and  Politics. 
(4)  II. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
Japanese  government.  Structural  description  and 
functional  analysis  of  Japanese  political  parties. 
Special  emphasis  on  historical  background  of  the 
Constitution  and  leading  Supreme  Court  cases. 

TC  142.  Comparative  Government.  (4)  III. 

The  British  Commonwealth  (Asian,  African,  and 
Western)  used  as  a  context  for  the  comparative  study 
of  theory,  institutions,  and  political  behavior.  Special 
attention  to  problems  of  crosscultural  comparison 
and  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth  idea. 

TC  151.  Parties  and  Elections.  (4)  II. 

A  study  of  the  practical  adaptations  of  political 
theory.  Electoral  and  party  systems  in  various  coun¬ 
tries,  but  especially  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Japan. 

TC  185A-B.  Modern  Japanese  Political 
Thought.  (4-4)  I— II. 

A  study  of  the  political  thought  which  shapes 
contemporary  Japan.  Traces  the  current  streams  of 
political  thought  in  their  historical,  legal,  and  social 
origins  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  West. 

TC  199.  Independent  Study  in  Political 
Science.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

Special  independent  work  in  political  science. 
(Total  units  earned  in  199  courses  during  Univer¬ 
sity  career  may  not  exceed  nine  units.) 

Religious  Studies 

TC  10.  Introduction  to  the  Judeo-Christian 
Heritage.  (4)  III. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  Judaic  and  Christian 
Scriptures. 

°  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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*TC  115A-B-C.  Readings  in  the  Texts  of 
Religion.  (4-4-4)  I— II— III. 

Study  of  the  ideas  of  the  great  religious  thinkers 
of  all  ages,  reading  of  their  works,  in  the  original 
language  when  possible. 

TC  116A-B.  Literature  and  Religion  of  the 
New  Testament.  (4-4)  I— II. 

Introduction  to  early  Christianity  and  its  litera¬ 
ture,  with  special  consideration  of  the  Jewish  matrix 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  Hellenistic  world. 

Sociology 

TC  10.  Principles  of  Sociology.  (4)  I. 

Some  problems  in  the  history  of  sociological  theory 
and  the  classification  of  social  systems.  Traditional 


economic,  political,  and  religious  systems;  modem 
societies  and  the  problems  of  urbanization. 

TC  127.  Japanese  Social  Groups.  (4)  III. 

Designed  to  give  non-Japanese  students  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  social 
groups  such  as  the  family,  the  kinship  group,  the 
community,  vocational  and  political  groups,  etc. 

TC  146A-B.  Sociology  of  Religion. 

(4-4)  I,  III. 

Theoretical  study  of  the  sociology  of  religion; 
special  problems  in  the  sociology  of  religion. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  STUDY  CENTER 

The  courses  below  were  taken  by  the  University  of  California  students  in  1965-66  and 
1966-67.  These  courses  were  selected  by  the  students’  tutors  and  advisers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  particular  students.  The  selection  depended  upon  the  objectives  and  the  preparation 
of  the  students  and  upon  the  limited  number  of  places  in  many  courses  and  laboratories. 

The  United  Kingdom  Center  is  open  to  students  in  all  major  fields,  but  in  every  case  the 
number  of  available  places  in  the  department’s  allocation  of  students  will  limit  the  number 
of  University  of  California  students  in  a  given  field  at  each  university.  It  should  be  understood 
that  no  guarantee  can  be  given  that  all  the  courses  listed  here  will  be  available  in  1967-68  or 
1968-69.  Many  probably  will  not.  However,  alternative  courses  will  no  doubt  be  available  in 
these  and  other  fields. 

All  United  Kingdom  universities  operate  on  a  three-term  system.  The  courses  may  be  one, 
two,  or  three  terms  in  length.  The  British  universities  do  not  measure  academic  work  in 
units,  but  appropriate  units  have  been  assigned  to  these  courses  by  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  order  to  determine  work  loads  and  measure  progress  toward  degree  requirements. 
The  units  given  are  quarter  units,  and  the  three  terms  into  which  the  academic  year  is 
divided  are  indicated  by  I,  II,  and  III  respectively.  (Thus,  the  notation  “(4-4-4)  I — II — III” 
indicates  a  year  course  which  may  be  taken  for  one,  two,  or  three  terms  each  of  which  yields 
4  quarter  units.) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
Anthropology 

UKB  149A-B-C.  Traditional  West  African 
Cultures  and  Societies.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

A  comparative  study  of  social  relations  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  culture  among  selected  West  African  peo¬ 
ples:  economies;  political  systems;  family  and  kin¬ 
ship;  magic,  religion,  and  art;  instrumentalities  of 
social  control. 

UKB  149D-E-F.  Advanced  Study  of  West 
African  Cultures  and  Societies. 

(2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

Special  comparative  studies  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  between  the  economy,  social  organization,  be¬ 
liefs,  and  values  in  selected  West  African  societies. 

Archaeology 

UKB  165A-B-C.  Introduction  to  British 
Archaeology.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

An  account  of  the  archaeological  findings  in  the 
British  Isles,  including  the  Iron  Age  and  Roman 
Britain. 


Economics 

UKB  103A-B-C.  History  of  Economic 
Thought.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

UKB  114A-B-C.  Economic  Development  of 
the  Modem  World.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Economic  development  of  the  great  powers  and 
the  national  and  international  implications  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  industrialization.  Backwardness 
and  growth  in  historical  perspective;  the  evolution 
of  the  international  economy,  and  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  “imperialism.” 

UKB  140A-B-C.  Statistical  Methods. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Elementary  hypothesis  testing,  including  use  of 
the  normal  distribution,  t  distribution,  and  chi-square 
distribution;  simple  analysis  of  variance;  simple 
nonparametric  statistics. 

English 

UKB  113A-B-C.  Comparative  Critical 
Approaches.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

*  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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UKB  117A-B-C.  Shakespeare.  (2-2-2) 
I-II-III. 

UKB  119A-B-C.  English  Drama.  (2-2-2) 
I-II-III. 

English  Drama  from  1590  to  1640. 

UKB  127A-B-C.  English  Literature:  1780- 
1880.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  131A-B-C.  English  and  American 
Literature:  1880  to  Present  Day. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  133A-B-C.  The  Study  of  Poetry. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  134A-B-C.  The  Study  of  the  Novel. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  140A-B-C.  Twentieth  Century 
Literature.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  152A-B-C.  Chaucer.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  180A-B-C.  Victorian  Literature. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  195.  Tutorial  in  English.  (1-3)  I,  II,  III. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit  not  to  exceed  nine 
units.) 


Foreign  Languages 

French 

UKB  131D— E-F.  Modem  French  Drama. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 


German 

UKB  101A-B— C.  Composition  and 
Translation.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  131A-B-C.  Modem  Texts. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  197.  Tutorial  in  German.  (1-3) 

I,  II,  III. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit  not  to  exceed  nine 
units.) 


Geography 

UKB  2A-B-C.  Human  Geography.  (3-3-3) 
I-II-III. 

The  geographical  structure  of  nonagricultural 
herding,  and  metallurgy;  urbanism  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  eighteenth  century;  effect  of  European 
societies;  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  agriculture, 
colonization  on  indigenous  settlement. 


UKB  124A-B-C.  Historical  Geography  of 
the  British  Isles.  (3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  changing  landscape 
of  the  British  Isles  from  Neolithic  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  including  a  consideration  of  the  interaction 
of  man  and  his  environment  in  successive  periods. 

History 

UKB  103A-B-C.  Modern  European  History. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

History  of  Europe  from  1500  to  1789. 

UKB  103D-E-F.  Modern  European  History. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

History  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1900. 

UKB  112A-U.  Special  Field  of  Study. 

(2-6)  Yr. 

(The  student  will  receive  2,  4,  or  6  units,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  he  takes  the  course  for  one,  two, 
or  three  quarters.) 

A — History  and  Archaeology  of  Sudanic  Africa 
in  the  Iron  Age 

B — Deserted  Medieval  Villages 
C — The  English  Rising  of  1381 
D — The  Minority  and  Personal  Government  of 
Henry  III,  1216-1258 

E — The  English  Parish  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 
F — Spanish  Medieval  History — The  End  of  the 
Reconquest 

G — Russian  History — The  Enserfment  of  the 
Peasantry 

H — The  Reign  of  Francis  I  of  France,  1515—1547 
J — The  American  and  West  Indian  Colonies 
Under  the  Stuarts 

K— The  English  Church,  1660-1780. 

L — The  Foundations  of  British  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Administration  and  Party  Organization 
M — The  American  Far  West 
N — The  History  of  West  and  Northwest  Africa 
P— Social  History  of  England,  1815-1870 
Q — Modem  British  Social  and  Economic  History, 
1660-1939 

R — Exploration  and  Colonization  in  the  Tudor 
Period 

S — Aspects  of  the  Byzantine  World 
T — The  Economic  History  of  West  Africa 
U — The  Age  of  Stalin 

UKB  123A-B-C.  Essay  Class  in  Modern 
History.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

European  history  from  1789  to  1900. 

UKB  124A-B-C.  Contemporary  History. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

The  study  of  England  and  Europe  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

UKB  141A-B-C.  Essay  Class  in  British 
History.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

British  history  from  1485  to  1903. 

UKB  153A-B-C.  British  History. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

British  history  from  1485  to  1715. 

UKB  153D-E-F.  British  History. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

British  history  from  1715  to  1903. 
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Mathematics 

UKB  105A-B-C.  Computer  Programming 
and  Numerical  Analysis.  (4-4-4) 
I-II-III. 

UKB  108A.  Linear  Algebra.  (4)  I. 

Vector  Spaces,  Coordinates  in  a  Vector  Space, 
Matrices. 

UKB  111  A.  Abstract  Algebra.  (4)  I. 

UKB  111B.  Theory  of  Fields.  (5)  II. 

Introduction  to  Galois  Theory. 

UKB.  112A-B.  Geometry.  (4-4)  II-III. 

Affine  geometry.  Projective  geometry,  projectivi- 
ties,  projective  conics. 

UKB  113.  Group  Theory.  (5)  I. 

Sylow  theorems,  Jordan  Holder-Schrier  theorem, 
Transformation  groups,  Symmetry  groups,  and  Per¬ 
mutation  groups. 

UKB  118A-B.  Metric  Spaces.  (4-4)  II-III. 

UKB  123A-B-C.  Mathematical  Methods 
(Intermediate).  (4-4-4)  I— II— II. 

Functions  of  several  real  variables,  maxima  and 
minima,  Jacobians.  Uniform  Convergence.  Com¬ 
plex  variable:  conformal  mapping,  regular  functions, 
Cauchy’s  theorem,  complex  series.  Solution  of  Dif¬ 
ferential  Equations.  Transformation  of  multiple  in¬ 
tegrals.  Inverse  and  Implicit  functions. 

UKB  124A-B-C.  Mathematical  Methods 
(Advanced).  (4-4-4)  I-II-III. 

Integral  transforms,  solution  of  partial  differential 
equations,  and  other  material. 

UKB  128A-B-C.  Methods  of  Applied 
Mathematics.  (4-4-4)  I-II-III. 

Vectors,  Vector  spaces,  coordinate  transforma¬ 
tions.  Cartesian  tensors.  Vector  Calculus.  Line  and 
Surface  Integrals.  Ordinary  Differential  Equations 
(second  order).  Fourier  series  and  transforms. 
Function  spaces.  Linear  Operators.  Partial  Differen¬ 
tial  Equations  (second  order). 

UKB  150.  Banach  Algebra.  (5)  II. 

UKB  194C.  Functional  Analysis.  (5)  I. 

Infinite  dimensional  vector  spaces. 

UKB  194D.  Topology.  (5)  II. 

Introduction  to  algebraic  topology. 

Philosophy 

UKB  3A-B-C.  Introduction  to  Logic. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

An  introduction  to  modern  formal  logic;  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  application  of  logical  theory  to  the 
sciences. 

UKB  121A-B-C.  Political  Philosophy. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

A  study  of  the  writings  of  Machiavelli,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Mill 


Physics 

UKB  101A-B-C.  Mathematics  for  Physicists. 
(3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

UKB  107A-B-C.  Wave  Motion  and  Sound. 
(1-1-1)  I-II-III. 

UKB  110A-B-C.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
(3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

UKB  115A-B-C.  Quantum  Mechanics, 
Atomic  and  Nuclear.  (3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

UKB  119A-B-C.  Thermodynamics  and 

Statistical  Mechanics.  (3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

UKB  129A-B-C.  Advanced  Laboratory. 
(3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

Political  Science 

UKB  102A-B-C.  Political  Analysis. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Basic  concepts  and  models  used  in  the  analysis 
of  political  systems.  Concepts  of  ideology,  power, 
and  political  culture  and  the  theories  that  relate 
them  to  political  organizations.  Examination  of  the 
various  models  constructed  to  help  in  the  analysis 
of  political  systems. 

UKB  110A-B-C.  Political  Theory.  (2-2-2) 
I-II-III. 

A  discussion  of  the  principal  terms  employed  in 
political  thinking:  the  State,  Society,  and  Nation; 
Power,  Authority,  and  Sovereignty;  Rights;  Freedom; 
Equality;  Justice;  Democracy;  Political  Obligation. 

UKB  124A-B-C.  International  and  Regional 
Organization.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Nature  and  problems  of  International  Society  and 
International  Law;  historical  background  of  inter¬ 
national  organization;  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations;  Euro¬ 
pean  and  other  regional  organizations. 

UKB  124D-E-F.  International  Relations. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

The  structure  of  international  society  and  law. 
The  part  that  power  plays  in  relations  between 
states.  The  origin  and  structure  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  of  the  United  Nations.  The  evolution 
of  the  Cold  War. 

UKB  140A-B-C.  Comparative  Politics. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

The  comparative  study  of  modem  political  sys¬ 
tems  and  processes. 

UKB  142A-B-C.  British  Government  and 
Administration.  (3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

The  British  constitution,  apparatus  of  government, 
institutions,  and  political  parties. 

UKB  146A-B-C.  Government  and  Politics  of 
West  Africa.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  emergence  of  a  new 
system  of  independent  states  in  Africa,  including 
their  problems  and  some  of  the  proposed  solutions. 
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UKB  169A-B-C.  Russian  Economic  and 
Social  History.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

A  survey  of  the  economic  development  of  society 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  systematic  examination  of 
the  principal  stages  of  the  Soviet  social,  economic, 
and  political  order  and  of  mechanisms  and  processes 
of  change  in  terms  of  simple  working  models. 

UKB  186A-B-C.  Politics  of  Industry. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-II. 

The  political  analysis  of  industrial  institutions;  the 
external  politics  of  business  enterprise  and  trade  as¬ 
sociations;  governmental  machinery  concerned  with 
industry;  nationalization  in  Britain. 

UKB  197.  Tutorial  in  Political  Science. 

(1-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Topics  vary  according  to  needs  of  the  student. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit  not  to  exceed  nine 
units.) 

UKB  199.  Independent  Studies  in  Political 
Science.  (1-3)  I,  II,  III. 

(Total  units  earned  in  199  courses  during  Univer¬ 
sity  career  may  not  exceed  nine  units.) 

Psychology 

UKB  13A.  Elementary  Experimental 
Psychology  Laboratory.  (1)  I. 

Introduction  to  the  problems  of  behavioral  meas¬ 
urement. 

UKB  13B-C.  Experimental  Psychology 
Laboratory.  (1—1)  II — III. 

Methodological  problems  and  psychophysical 
methods. 

UKB  102A-B-C.  Social  Psychology. 

(18-lfc-lK)  I-II-III. 

Attitudes  and  their  measurement.  Rumor,  preju¬ 
dice,  and  authoritarian  personality.  Group  structure 
and  interaction.  Social  influences  on  perception. 
Mass  communication.  Criminology.  Cultural  differ¬ 
ences. 

UKB  102A(L)-B(L)-C(L).  Social  Psychology 
Laboratory.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Designed  to  give  first  hand  experience  of  methods 
of  investigation  and  research  in  social  psychology. 

UKB  103.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (2)  II. 

Includes  the  study  of  O.  Fenichel's  The  Psycho¬ 
analytic  Theory  of  Neurosis. 

UKB  106A-B-C.  Advanced  Social 
Psychology.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKB  110A.  Sensation  and  Perception.  (2)  II. 

Theories  of  vision,  color  vision,  and  audition. 
Olfaction,  taste,  and  kinaesthesis.  Perceptual  con¬ 
stancy  and  distortion. 

UKB  110B-C.  Special  Topics  in  Sensation 
and  Perception.  (2-2)  II— III. 

UKB  111D-E.  Cognitive  Process. 

(2-2)  II— III. 

Cognitive  development,  imagery  and  ideation;  at¬ 
tention;  sleeping  and  dreaming;  memory. 


UKB  1 14A-B-C.  Personality. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Individual  differences.  Dimensional  approach:  Ty¬ 
pologies.  Physiological  indices.  Body-build.  Theories 
of  personality  development  and  their  validation. 
Multivariate  measurement. 

UKB  120A-B-C.  Elementary  Psychological 
Statistics.  (1&-1&-1&)  I-II-III. 

Design  of  experiments  in  psychology.  Descriptive 
and  inferential  statistics  in  the  analysis  of  experi¬ 
mental  data. 

UKB  121A-B-C.  Problems  in  Statistics. 
(1-1-1)  I-II-III. 

Supervised  practice  in  connection  with  Psychology. 

UKB  122A-B-C.  Motivation  and  Learning. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Emotion,  drives  and  conflict.  Conditioning:  his¬ 
tory  and  development.  Learning  theories  and  their 
application. 

UKB  124.  Comparative  Psychology.  (2)  I. 

Ethology;  instinct  and  learning;  comparisons  of 
vertebrate  behavior. 

UKB  195A-B-C.  Tutorial  in  Psychology. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Sociology 

UKB  103A-B-C.  Social  Research  Methods 
and  Sociological  Analysis.  (2-2-2) 
I-II-III. 

Research  skills  and  the  roles  of  theory,  design, 
data  collection,  and  analysis. 

UKB  126A-B-C.  Urban  Industrial  Society. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

The  institutional  framework  of  modem  industrial 
societies:  position  of  the  family,  functioning  of 
economic  organizations,  nature  of  social  stratification, 
distribution  of  power,  and  place  of  the  educational 
system. 

UKB  130A-B-C.  Comparative  Social 

Structure  and  Change.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  different  types  of  ex¬ 
isting  society  and  of  the  impact  on  them  of  world¬ 
wide  forces  making  for  change. 

UKB  131A-B-C.  Political  Sociology. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

The  relationship  between  political  behavior  and 
social  structure. 

UKB  160A-B-C.  Economic  and  Industrial 
Sociology.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Industrial  organization,  ownership,  and  control; 
decision  theory  and  operational  research;  trade 
unions;  cooperation,  conflict,  and  disorganization; 
collective  bargaining  and  public  control  of  industrial 
relations. 

UKB  172A-B-C.  Criminology.  (2-2-2) 
I-II-III. 

Theories  of  the  genesis  of  crime;  social-psycho¬ 
logical  factors  in  criminal  behavior  and  their  rele¬ 
vance  to  social  policy  in  the  treatment  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  crime. 
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UKB  186A-B-C.  The  History  of  Sociological 
Theory.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

The  history  of  sociological  theory;  the  sociology 
of  knowledge.  Includes  the  study  of  the  classic  works 
in  the  field. 

UKB  187A-B-C.  Functional  Theories  of 
Sociology.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

Essays  and  discussion  of  functional  theories  of 
sociology. 

UKB  194A-B-C.  Sociology — Psychology 
Seminar.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

UKB  197.  Tutorial  in  Sociology. 

(1-3)  I,  II,  III. 

(May  be  repeated  for  credit  not  to  exceed  nine 
units.) 

UKB  199.  Independent  Studies  in  Sociology. 
(1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

(Total  units  earned  in  199  courses  during  Univer¬ 
sity  career  may  not  exceed  nine  units.) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH 

Anthropology 

UKE  105A-B-C.  Race  Relations. 

(5—5—5)  I— II— III. 

Racial  differences;  race  relations  in  North  and 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Great  Britain;  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  historical,  geographical,  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  patterns. 

UKE  142A-B-C.  Indian  Civilization. 

(5-5-5)  I— II— III. 

The  development  of  Hindu  culture  from  its  origins 
in  the  Vedic  age  down  to  the  present.  The  politics 
and  social  history  will  be  studied  within  the  context 
of  religion,  literature,  and  art. 

Art 

UKE  150A-B-C.  Introduction  to  Art. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  art  in  Western 
Europe  with  special  consideration  of  selected  artists 
and  their  works  and  of  art  criticism. 

UKE  154 A-B.  History  of  Art.  (7-7)  I— II. 

Honours  course  in  the  art  of  Christian  Europe 
from  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  to  1300  A.D. 

°UKE  154C-D.  History  of  Art.  (7-7)  I-II. 

Honours  course  in  the  art  of  Christian  Europe 
from  1300  A.D.  to  1550  A.D. 

UKE  167A-B-C.  North  European  Art. 
(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

Art  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  earlier 
nineteenth  centuries  in  Northern  Europe. 

19  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 


Biochemistry 

UKE  108A-B-C.  Biochemistry. 

(7-7-7)  I-II-III. 

The  constituents  of  animals  and  plants  and  the 
transformations  which  these  substances  undergo  in 
the  living  organism. 

Classics 

UKE  110.  Classical  Archaeology.  (5)  III. 

The  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture, 
sculpture,  pottery,  painting,  and  coinage. 

Economics 

UKE  142.  Elements  of  Statistics.  (7)  III. 

Probability,  averages  and  dispersion,  sampling, 
regression  and  correlation. 

English 

UKE  105A-B-C.  English  Literature: 
1360-1700.  (7-7-7)  I-II-III. 

UKE  112A-B-C.  English  Language. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

Introduction  to  English  and  Scots. 

UKE  163.  English  Literature.  (15)  Yr. 

Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama. 

History 

UKE  120A-B-C.  European  History. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  800  to  1945. 

UKE  126A-B-C.  History  of  Science. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

(Professor  Forbes,  in  cooperation  with  members 
of  the  staffs  of  other  departments,  will  cover  nine 
different  aspects  of  the  history  of  science.  A  5,000 
word  dissertation  is  required.) 

UKE  140A-B-C.  British  History. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

The  political,  economic,  and  social  history  of 
England  and  Scotland  from  900  A.D.  to  1950  A.D. 

UKE  147A-B-C.  Islamic  History. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

The  career  of  Muhammad,  the  foundation  of  the 
Caliphate,  and  the  history  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East. 

UKE  148A-B-C.  African  History. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Africa  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

Linguistics 

UKE  130A-B-C.  Phonetics.  (5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

An  introduction  to  general  phonetics,  including 
problems  of  phonetic  notation,  and  a  detailed  study 
of  the  pronunciation  of  English. 
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UKE  150A— B-C.  General  Linguistics. 

(5-5-5)  I— II— III. 

The  history  of  linguistic  thought;  the  comparative 
study  of  languages;  the  general  principles  of  modem 
descriptive  phonology,  grammar,  and  semantics;  the 
role  of  language  irr  society. 

Music 

UKE  101A-B-C.  Harmony.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

Writing  for  strings  and  voices  in  up  to  four  parts, 
and  the  writing  of  accompaniments  in  various  styles. 

UKE  101D-E-F.  Counterpoint. 

(2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

Invention,  Fugue  in  three  parts,  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  counterpoint.  (Includes  weekly  class  in  con¬ 
trapuntal  singing.) 

UKE  104A-B-C.  Playing  from  Scores. 

(1-1-1)  I— II— III. 

Practical  instruction  in  playing  from  figured  bass 
and  from  instrumental  and  vocal  scores  of  four  or 
five  staves. 

UKE  106A-B-C.  Orchestral  Practice  and 
Orchestration.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

Survey  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  or¬ 
chestral  instruments.  (The  laboratory  consists  of 
graduated  exercises  in  orchestration.) 

UKE  107A-B-C.  Form.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

The  larger  scale  examples  of  Sonata  and  Rondo, 
Ritomello  forms,  and  Concerto. 

UKE  108A-B-C.  Composition.  (3-3-3) 
I-II-III. 

UKE  112A-B-C.  History  of  Music: 
1450-1600.  (3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

Philosophy 

UKE  104A-B-C.  Moral  Philosophy. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

A  study  of  the  central  philosophical  problems 
concerning  morality  through  a  critical  examination 
of  some  leading  ethical  doctrines  of  classical  and 
modem  philosophers. 

UKE  111A-B-C.  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

Introduction  to  logic  and  the  elements  of  formal 
logic;  introduction  to  metaphysics  and  theory  of 
knowledge  with  special  reference  to  Descartes  and 
Hume.  Topics  include  knowledge  and  skepticism; 
empirical  and  a  priori;  mind  and  body;  self-knowl¬ 
edge;  causality  and  induction;  proofs  of  God’s  ex¬ 
istence;  substance. 

Political  Science 

UKE  121.  International  Relations.  (5)  II. 

Current  problems  of  international  organization  and 
contemporary  international  politics. 


UKE  125A-B-C.  International  Law. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

The  nature  and  substance  of  the  law  applicable 
to  the  interrelationships  of  states  and  international 
organizations  in  the  modem  world. 

UKE  141A-B-C.  Politics.  (5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

The  social  structure  and  political  traditions  of 
Western  Europe;  the  political  institutions  of  France, 
Germany  and  the  European  Communities;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  ideology  in  European  thought;  revolutions, 
rationalism,  imperialism,  Marxism;  communist  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Psychology 

UKE  102A-B-C.  Social  Psychology. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Studies  of  gregariousness,  conformity,  attitudes, 
prejudice,  national  character,  and  social  class  vari¬ 
ables.  (An  honours  course.) 

UKE  111A-B-C.  Thinking  and  Learning. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Honours  course  in  the  processes  of  learning,  re¬ 
membering,  and  thinking,  in  humans  and,  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent,  in  animals. 

UKE  123A-B-C.  Child  Development. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UKE  125A-B-C.  Neuropsychology. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Senior  honours  course  in  neuropsychology.  After 
a  review  of  elementary  neuroanatomy  and  neuro¬ 
physiology,  students  are  introduced  to  some  of  the 
effects  of  damage  to  the  nervous  system  upon  psy¬ 
chological  function,  illustrated  by  clinical  and  path¬ 
ological  material. 

UKE  126A-B-C.  Problems  Common  to 
Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Senior  honours  course  on  problems  common  to 
psychology  and  philosophy. 

Sanskrit 

UKE  180A-B-C.  Beginning  Sanskrit. 

(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

Sociology 

UKE  101A-B-C.  The  Structure  of  Society. 
(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

An  introduction  to  sociological  explanation  through 
a  comparative  review  of  studies  of  social  class, 
social  mobility,  communities,  working  organizations, 
ethnic  and  religious  groups  and  associations. 

UKE  102A-B-C.  Social  Organization  and 
Behavior.  (2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

Social  organization  and  behavior;  the  major  social 
controls  (custom,  law,  religion,  morals)  and  sanc¬ 
tions;  alienation;  minority  groups;  criminality  and 
delinquency;  abnormal  behavior. 
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UKE  103A-B-C.  Introduction  to  Methods 
of  Social  Investigation.  (2-2-2)  I— II— III. 

A  course  of  instruction,  demonstration  and  exer¬ 
cises  in  elementary  statistics,  methods  of  field  in¬ 
vestigation,  survey  methods,  and  the  use  of  punched 
cards. 

EDINBURGH  COLLEGE  OF  ART 
Art 

UCA  20D-E-F.  Beginning  Ceramics. 

(2-2-2)  I-II-III. 

UCA  131A-B-C.  Painting.  (1-8)  (1-8)  (1-8) 
I-II-III. 

UCA  132A-B-C.  Sculpture.  (1-8)  (1-8)  (1-8) 
I-II-III. 

UCA  134A-B-C.  Drawing.  (1-8)  (1-8)  (1-8) 
I-II-III. 

UCA  135A-B-C.  Ceramics.  (1-8)  (1-8)  (1-8) 
I-II-III. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS 
Botany 

UICA  105A-B-C.  Advanced  Botany. 

(7-7-7)  I-II-III. 

Includes  the  study  of  angiosperms,  algae,  fungi, 
cytogenetics,  plant  physiology,  and  ecology. 

German 

UKA  4-5-6.  Elementary  German. 

(3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

Greek 

UKA  1-2-3.  Elementary  Greek. 

(6-6-6)  I-II-III. 

History 

UKA  115A-B-C.  Medieval  History. 

(7-7-7)  I-II-III. 

Senior  honours  course  emphasizing  medieval  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  medieval  university. 

Music 

UKA  112A-B-C.  History  and  Analysis  of 
Music.  (3-3-3)  I-II-III. 

Musical  structure  and  form;  history  of  music  from 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present;  harmony. 

Physics 

UKA  119A-B-C.  Thermodynamics  and 
Statistical  Mechanics.  (3-3-3)  I-II-III. 


Zoology 

UKA  120A-B-C.  Advanced  Zoology. 

(7-7-7)  I-II-III. 

Includes  the  study  of  nerve-muscle  physiology, 
protochordates,  cyclostomes  and  fish,  amphibia  and 
histology,  genetics  and  cytology,  reptiles  and  birds, 
neurosecretion,  endocrinology,  mammals  and  evolu¬ 
tion. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SUSSEX 
Biochemistry 

UKS  108.  Introduction  to  Modern  Bio¬ 
chemistry.  (8)  III. 

UKS  150A-B-C.  Biosynthesis  of  Natural 
Products.  (4-4-4)  I-II-III. 

Biology 

UKS  130.  Classical  Genetics.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Biophysics 

UKS  155A-B.  Levels  of  Organization  and 
Molecular  Genetics.  (4-4)  I— II. 

The  structure  of  cells  and  macromolecules,  nucleic 
acid,  meioses,  and  the  physiology  of  cell  division. 

Chemistry 

UKS  113A-B-C.  Physical  Chemistry. 

(4-4-4)  I-II-III. 

UKS  115A-B-C.  Molecular  Spectroscopy. 
(5-5-5)  I-II-III. 

English 

UKS  105.  Tragedy.  (8)  III. 

Greek  tragedy;  English,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
tragedy;  French  neoclassical  tragedy;  and  modem 
European  tragedy  from  Ibsen. 

UKS  117E.  Shakespeare.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

The  plays  and  sonnets;  the  social  and  intellectual 
background;  the  Elizabethan  theatre. 

UKS  134.  The  1920’s  in  American  Literature 
and  Society.  (8)  III. 

A  study  of  major  American  writers  of  the  1920’s. 

UKS  139.  The  Twentieth  Century  American 
Novel.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  149A-B-C.  The  English  Novel. 

(8-8-8)  I-II-III. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  major  English  novels  from 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 

UKS  155.  English  Poetry.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 
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UKS  157.  Poetry,  Science  and  Religion  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  (8)  III. 

The  intellectual  movement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

UKS  168.  Literature  and  Society  in  the 
Augustan  Age.  (8)  III. 

UKS  178.  The  Philosophical  Background  of 
the  English  Romantics.  (8)  III. 

Romantic  poetry  in  the  light  of  the  philosophical 
movement  to  which  it  relates. 


History 

UKS  103A-103M.  European  History. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

103A— 478  B.C.-362  B.C. 

103B — 146  B.C.-44  B.C. 

103C — A.D.  410-529 
103D — 1378-1492 
103E— 1492-1598 
103F— 1545-1648 
103G— 1618-1727 
103H— 1688-1789 
103J— 1713-1815 
103K — 1763-1871 
103L— 1815-1919 
1 03M — 1 890— Present 

UKS  104.  International  History  Since  1900. 
(8)  I,  II,  III. 

The  extension  of  the  society  of  states  from  Europe 
to  the  whole  world  and  the  consequent  problems 
and  conflicts. 

UKS  105.  Europe  and  the  World. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  123.  Balance  of  Power.  (8)  I. 

UKS  153 A.  British  History:  1460-1612. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  153B.  British  History:  1509-1660. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  153C.  British  History:  1559-1688. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  153D.  British  History:  1660-1783. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  153E.  British  History:  1688-1815. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  153F.  British  History:  1783-1914. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  153G.  British  History:  1851-1940. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  153H.  British  History:  1896-present. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  176.  American  History,  1861-1965. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 


Mathematics 

UKS  119A.  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 

(4)  I. 

Ordinary  Differential  Equations  and  Laplace 
transforms. 

UKS  120A.  Probability  and  Statistics.  (4)  II. 

UKS  122A.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

(4)  II. 

UKS  194A-B.  Algebraic  Topology. 

(4-4)  I-II. 

Point-set  and  Algebraic  Topology. 

Philosophy 

UKS  104.  Ethics.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

Recent  ethical  thought,  moral  judgment,  free  will, 
and  moral  responsibility. 

UKS  108.  Social  Philosophy.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

Literary,  psychological,  and  historical  approaches 
to  understanding  society  and  concepts  of  authority, 
power,  class,  liberty,  responsibility,  and  duty. 

UKS  109.  Marxism.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

Origins  of  Marxism.  Principles  and  applications 
of  Marxist  materialism  and  dialectic. 

UKS  135.  Modern  European  Mind. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

The  ways  in  which  the  literary  imagination  has 
responded  to  the  problems  of  modern  industrial  so¬ 
ciety  and  some  of  the  major  diagnoses  of  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

Political  Science 

UKS  102.  Politics  and  History.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

Political  philosophy  and  history. 

UKS  122.  International  Theory.  (8)  III. 

Classical  and  current  theories  concerning  interna¬ 
tional  politics,  international  law,  and  foreign  policy. 

UKS  124A.  International  Organization:  The 
Avoidance  of  War.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

Balance  of  power,  collective  security.  League  of 
Nations  and  United  Nations,  nuclear  weapons  and 
implications. 

UKS  124B.  Modern  International  Politics. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

The  diplomatic  system  and  the  balance  of  power; 
the  League  of  Nations;  the  United  Nations,  problems 
of  security  and  aggression,  the  economic  and  social 
aspects,  trusteeship  and  anticolonialism;  regional 
organizations;  the  nature  and  development  of  inter¬ 
national  law;  ideological  conflict. 

UKS  126.  Imperialism  and  Nationalism. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

Empire,  authority  and  mission,  economic  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies,  rebellions,  independence,  and 
aftermath. 
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UKS  127.  The  Politics  and  Government  of 
New  States.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

Modern  nationalism,  democracy  and  parties, 
armies,  economics,  and  race  problems. 

UKS  131.  Communist  China  and  Its  External 
Relations.  (8)  III. 

The  rise  of  Communism  in  China  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  of  China  in  the  contemporary  world. 

UKS  142 A.  British  Political  System. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  145.  Western  Democracy  and 
Communism.  (8)  I. 

The  two  creeds  in  their  classical  forms;  their 
development  during  the  twentieth  century;  the  chal¬ 
lenges  with  which  they  are  faced  today;  the  appeal 
of  each  to  the  neutral  and  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries;  revisionism  and  deviationism;  the  possibilities 
of  a  detente. 

Psychology 

UKS  101.  Special  Studies  in  Social 
Psychology.  (1-8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  102.  Social  Psychology.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

Attitudes,  formation  and  change,  opinion  polling, 
interviewing  and  sampling;  self-awareness,  esteem 
and  aspiration. 

UKS  103.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

Personality  which  is  failing  to  function,  malad¬ 
justment,  neurosis,  psychosis,  and  psychotherapeutic 
approaches. 

UKS  104.  Media  of  Mass  Communication. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

Psychological  aspects,  audience  response,  adver¬ 
tising,  propaganda,  entertainment,  politics,  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

UKS  112A-B.  Social  Psychology  Laboratory. 
(2-2)  II-III. 

UKS  113.  Physiological  Psychology.  (8)  III. 

UKS  116.  Attitudes,  Opinions,  and  Beliefs. 

(8)  I. 

Attitude  formation  and  change;  authoritarianism, 
prejudice,  persuasion,  political  attitudes;  opinion 
polling;  attitudes  concerning  the  self:  awareness, 
esteem,  level  of  aspiration,  reference  group  behavior. 


UKS  117.  Experimental  Psychology. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

UKS  123.  Developmental  Psychology.  (8)  II. 

An  intensive  study  of  one  of  the  major  phases  of 
development,  e.g.,  the  preschool  child,  the  adoles¬ 
cent,  old  age.  There  will  also  be  a  widening  of  the 
focus  to  encompass  social  problems  and  provisions 
in  relation  to  the  family,  school,  work,  leisure,  and 
the  changing  social  and  moral  codes  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

UKS  125.  Psychopathology.  (8)  I. 

Study  of  individual  personality  which  is  failing 
to  function:  description  and  analysis  of  personality 
maladjustment,  neurosis,  psychosis,  and  character 
disorders;  psychotherapeutic  approaches  in  clinical 
psychology. 

UKS  127.  Mathematical  Psychology.  (8)  II. 

Sociology 

UKS  131.  Political  Sociology.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

Sociological  approaches  to  politics,  social  and 
political  institutions,  revolutions,  leadership,  and 
bureaucracies. 

UKS  167.  Bureaucracy.  (8)  III. 

UKS  168.  Organization  of  Advanced 
Societies.  (8)  I. 

Family  structure  and  kinship,  social  classes  and 
social  mobility,  industrial  enterprise,  technology  and 
work,  power  and  decision-making  in  politics,  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  and  behavior,  educational  system. 

UKS  196.  Contemporary  Europe. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

Unifying  and  divisive  factors,  social  structure,  in¬ 
dustrial  growth,  regional  contrasts.  Cultural,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  educational  trends. 

UKS  197.  Contemporary  Britain.  (8)  I,  II,  III. 

British  culture  and  society.  Social  problems  and 
policies.  British  approaches  to  the  outside  world. 

UKS  198.  Contemporary  America. 

(8)  I,  II,  III. 

Contemporary  American  culture  and  society; 
demographic  and  social  change;  social  problems  and 
social  politics;  the  instruments  of  communication 
and  their  control;  social  judgments  in  contemporary 
thought  and  writing;  American  approaches  to  the 
outside  world. 


^  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Albert  G.  Conrad,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  ( Dean  of  the  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering). 

Glen  J.  Culler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

George  L.  Matthaei,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Philip  F.  Ordung,  D.Eng.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  ( Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering). 

John  G.  Skalnik,  D.Eng.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Glen  Wade,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

John  A.  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Jorge  R.  Fontana,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Glen  R.  Heidbreder,  D.Eng.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Kenneth  L.  Kotzebue,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Augustine  H.  Gray,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

James  A.  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Roger  C.  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

o 

^Charles  W.  Harrison,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering  ( Assistant  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering) . 

Edwin  L.  Peterson,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Joseph  J.  Sayovitz,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

The  undergraduate  programs  in  Electrical  Engineering  will  be  presented  at  all  levels  in 
1967-68. 

In  preparing  programs  a  student  must  plan  to  take  all  courses  in  his  departmental  major 
and  those  requirements  in  General  Education. 


Electrical  Engineering 

Required  for  the  major — (71  units  in  lower  division):  ME  1A-B,  ME  5,  EE  2A-B-C, 
EE  5,  Chemistry  1A-B-C,  Math  3A-B-C,  Math  4A-B,  Math  33,  and  Physics  7A-B-C. 

The  major — (57  units  of  upper  division  courses):  EE  130A-B,  136A-B-C,  139A-B,  143A, 
147,  and  ME  105.  An  additional  18  units  to  be  selected  from  the  following  list:  EE  130C,  138, 
143B,  144A-B-C,  146A-B-C,  148,  105,  150,  151,  152,  155,  160A-B-C,  161,  165,  199. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Requirements 

1.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the  department 
requires  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  electrical  engineering  or  its  equivalent  from  a  school  or  college 
of  recognized  standing. 

2.  Applicants  with  undergraduate  preparation  that  is  deemed  inadequate  may  be  required 
to  take  additional  courses. 

3.  The  degree  is  administered  under  Plan  II,  which  requires  36  units  of  course  work  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  departmental  director  of  graduate  studies,  with  a  minimum  of  18  units  in  grad¬ 
uate  courses  (200  series)  and  with  at  least  12  of  these  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering,  and  no  more  than  50  percent  or  18  units,  whichever  is  less  restrictive  of  upper  divi¬ 
sion  courses  in  engineering,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics  or  other  approved  areas,  and  the 
passing  of  a  comprehensive  final  examination.  Fields  of  study  include  solid-state  electronics, 
quantum  electronics,  magnetics,  microwaves,  communications,  computers,  automatic  controls, 
and  machinery  and  circuits. 

**  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Requirements 

1.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the  department 
requires  a  Master  of  Science  in  electrical  engineering,  or  equivalent,  and  evidence  of  ability 
to  profit  from  both  instructional  and  research  activities  of  the  Ph.D.  program. 

2.  Subject  to  having  satisfied  the  prescribed  language  requirements  and  residence  require¬ 
ments,  the  student  may  take  the  oral  qualifying  examination  at  such  time  as  the  faculty  of  the 
department  deems  the  student  to  be  prepared. 

3.  There  are  no  specific  course  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  program;  however,  the  student 
will  be  expected  to  elect  such  courses  as  he  needs  to  prepare  for  the  qualifying  examination 
and  for  his  research. 

4.  Prior  to  the  oral  qualifying  examination,  the  department  will  administer  such  examina¬ 
tions  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  adequacy  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  student’s  knowledge. 

5.  A  dissertation  will  be  submitted  and  defended  in  an  oral  examination. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  Engineering  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  a  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  California.  A  student  wishing 
to  secure  this  credential  should  confer  with  designated  counselors  in  the  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Lower  Division  Courses 

2A-B-C.  Fields  and  Circuits. 

(4-4-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Math  3 A— B— C  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Principles  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  direct- 
current  circuits  and  machines,  and  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  circuits. 

5.  Introductory  Digital  Computing  Lab. 

(1)  I,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  None. 

To  provide  lower  division  students  with  a  useable 
knowledge  of  Fortran  coding  for  program  prepara¬ 
tion  for,  and  operational  knowledge  of,  an  IBM  1620 
digital  computer. 

6.  Circuits  and  Electronics.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  EE  2A  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  of  alternating  current  circuits  and  elec¬ 
tronics. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

105.  An  Introduction  to  Digital  Computing. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Culler 

Prerequisite:  EE5  or  equivalent. 

Operation  of  digital  computing  systems  and  an 
introduction  of  software. 

130A-B-C.  Engineering  Analysis. 

(4-4-4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Gray 

Prerequisite:  Math  4  and  Physics  7A— B— C  and 
EE  2,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Coordination  of  previous  work  in  mathematics, 
mechanics,  and  physics  with  electrical  engineering. 

A  study  of  mathematical  and  physical  principles 
applicable  to  engineering. 


136A-B-C.  Electronics.  (4-4-4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Kotzebue 

Prerequisite:  Math  4C,  EE  2C  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  semiconductor  devices  and  tubes. 

138.  Introductory  Network  Theory.  (4)  I. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  transfer  junior  standing  in  Electrical 
Engineering. 

Circuit  theory  for  transfer  students  at  the  junior 
level  who  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  EE  2C. 

139A-B.  Network  Theory.  (4-4)  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  EE  2C,  Math  4C  and  Physics  7B, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  network  properties  and  solutions  by 
classical  and  transformation  methods. 

143A-B.  Alternating-Current  Machinery. 

(4-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Conrad 

Prerequisite:  EE  139A— B,  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Principles  of  alternating-current  machinery.  Trans¬ 
formers,  induction  machinery,  synchronous  machines, 
power  connectors,  adjustable-speed  drives. 

144A-B-C.  Electromagnetic  Fields  and 

Waves.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Matthaei 

Prerequisite:  EE  130 A— B  or  equivalent. 

Waves  on  transmission  lines,  Maxwell’s  equations, 
mathematical  techniques  for  static  and  dynamic 
fields,  skin  effect,  propagation  and  reflection  of 
electromagnetic  waves  in  materials  with  different 
electrical  properties,  waveguides,  resonant  cavities, 
and  antennas.  Microwave  and  optical  device  exam¬ 
ples.  Selected  experiments. 
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146A— B-C.  Communication  Circuits  and 

Systems.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  EE  139 A— B  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Transient  and  steady  state  behavior  of  reactance 
networks,  filters  impedance  transforming  networks, 
lumped-parameter  and  distributed-parameter  systems 
studied  by  means  of  Fourier  and  Laplace  trans¬ 
formations. 

147.  Linear  Automatic  Controls.  (3)  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  EE  130 A— B,  EE  139 A— B  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Theories  of  linear  feedback  systems,  including 
Nyquist  plots,  Bode  diagram,  and  Root-locus  meth¬ 
ods. 

148.  Non-Linear  Automatic  Controls. 

(3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  EE  147  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Introductory  concepts  of  non-linear  closed  loop 
systems  such  as  describing  function  techniques,  and 
optimum  procedures. 

159.  Analog  Computers.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Wood 

Prerequisite:  EE  136A— B— C,  EE  139 A— B  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  analog  computing  systems. 

151.  Computer  Magnetics.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Baldwin 

Prerequisite:  EE  1136A— B— C,  EE  139A— B  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Nonlinear  magnetics  as  applied  to  digital  com¬ 
puters  with  emphasis  on  square-loop  materials.  Re¬ 
view  of  fields,  theory  of  ferromagnetism,  status  and 
dynamics  of  domain-wall  motion,  core  memories, 
advanced  magnetic  memories,  nondestructive  read¬ 
out,  magnetic  logic. 

152.  Digital  Computing  Systems.  (3)  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  EE  136A— B— C  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

An  introduction  to  digital  computing  systems  in¬ 
cluding  switching,  memory,  logic,  input-output. 

155.  Solid-State  Power  Devices.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Skalnik 

Prerequisite:  EE  136A— B— C,  EE  143A,  EE  160A 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

High  level  operation  of  solid-state  devices.  Appli¬ 
cation  to  rectification,  inversion  and  control. 

160A-B-C.  Solid-State  Device  Electronics. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Skalnik,  Mr.  Wade 
Prerequisite:  EE  136A— B— C,  EE  139A— B,  ME 
105  and  EE  130A— B  or  equivalent. 

Principles  of  classical  electron  transport  phenom¬ 
ena  in  semiconductors  and  P-N  junctions,  and  of  the 
theory  of  operation  and  the  methods  of  fabrication 
of  solid-state  and  microelectronic  devices. 

165.  Computing  Systems,  Hardware  and 

Software.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Culler 

Prerequisite:  EE  105  or  equivalent. 

A  functional  analysis  of  computing  systems  and 
the  implementation  of  interval  computer  communi¬ 
cation  with  language  constructs. 


199.  Independent  Studies  in  Electrical 

Engineering.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Directed  individual  study,  normally  experimental, 
open  to  qualified  seniors  in  the  Department  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering.  199  Courses  are  limited  to  no 
more  than  5  units  in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than 
9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

201A-B-C.  Microwave  Circuits. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Matthaei 

Prerequisite:  EE  144 A— B  or  equivalent. 

Field  theory  as  applied  to  microwave  circuit  de¬ 
sign.  Theory  of  waveguides,  discontinuities,  resona¬ 
tors,  coupling  between  lines  and  resonators,  Bethe’s 
small  aperture  theory,  parallel-coupled  lines  and 
arrays  of  lines,  directional  couplers,  microwave  filters 
and  impedance  matching  networks,  and  antennas. 

202A-B.  Microwave  Solid-State  Devices. 

(3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Kotzebue 

Prerequisite:  EE  144 A— B  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  active  and 
passive  microwave  solid-state  devices,  including 
parametric  amplifiers,  tunnel  diode  devices  and  har¬ 
monic  generators. 

203A-B-C.  Introduction  to  Statistical 
Communication  Theory. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  undergraduate  courses  in  linear 
transform  theory  and  automatic  controls. 

A  study  of  the  mathematical  analysis  of  random 
signals  and  noise,  the  response  of  systems  to  random 
inputs,  system  synthesis  based  on  statistical  perform¬ 
ance  specifications  and  applications  of  the  concept 
of  a  statistical  measure  of  information  content  in  a 
signal. 

204A-B-C.  Advanced  Engineering 

Analysis.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Gray 

Prerequisite:  EE  130 A— B  or  equivalent. 

Selected  topics  including  the  applications  of  La¬ 
grange’s  and  Hamilton’s  equations,  the  calculus  of 
variations,  Markov  processes,  etc. 

206 A— B-C.  Network  Analysis  and 

Synthesis.  (3-3—3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Ordung 

Prerequisite:  EE  139 A— B  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  linear  networks,  criteria  for  reliability 
realization  techniques  of  synthesis  and  approxima¬ 
tion  methods. 

207A-B-C.  Projects.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Graduate  research  projects  to  be  arranged  between 
students  and  staff  members. 

209A-B-C.  Theory  of  Solid-State 

Devices.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  EE  160 A— B  or  equivalent. 

A  survey  of  the  modem  theory  of  modeling  solid- 
state  devices  to  form  useful  equivalent  circuits.  De¬ 
rivation  of  Fermi-statistic  and  a  discussion  of  band 
theory  to  form  a  link  with  Modem  Physics.  Special 
topics  to  suit  students’  needs. 
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210.  Special  Topics  in  Electrical 

Engineering.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Special  seminars  or  group  study  on  research  sub¬ 
jects  of  current  interest.  Course  conduct  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

247A-B-C.  Optimum  Control  Systems. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Peterson 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

Theory  and  application  of  advanced  analytical 
techniques  to  the  solution  and  implementation  of 
optimal  control  systems. 

251A-B.  Ferromagnetism  and  Ferromagnetic 
Devices.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Baldwin 

Prerequisite:  EE  151  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Advanced  theory  of  ferro-  and  ferrimagnetism. 


domain  walls,  ferromagnetic  resonance,  thin  film 
memory  devices,  microwave  devices. 

EE  252A-B.  Advanced  Logical  Design  of 
Computer.  (3-3)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Wood 

Prerequisite:  EE  152  or  equivalent. 

Laboratory  and  theoretical  studies  of  hardware  as¬ 
pects  of  digital  computers  with  attention  to  such 
aspects  as  speed,  cost,  redundancy,  and  reliability. 

EE  273A-B.  Advanced  Computer  Software 
Design.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Culler 

Prerequisite:  EE  165  or  equivalent. 

The  concepts  of,  the  design  of,  the  trouble-shoot¬ 
ing  and  test  of,  and  the  operation  of  various  kinds 
of  languages  employed  in  digital  computers. 
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Literature  deals  in  specific  human  experience  which  is  neither  dated  in  time  nor  localized 
in  place.  Some  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  some  trained  ability  to  become  further 
acquainted  with  it,  provide  the  civilized  human  being  with  nutriment  he  can  obtain  in  no 
other  way.  The  Department  of  English  (1)  provides  all  undergraduates  with  the  opportunity 
for  guided  literary  study,  through  the  1A  and  IB  courses;  (2)  makes  available  to  all  students 
a  wide  range  of  courses  that  may  be  taken  for  credit  as  electives;  (3)  offers  a  major  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  (4)  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees. 

The  English  major  pursues  a  planned  program  of  English  courses  and  cognate  studies 
from  which  he  can  acquire  a  sound  and  orderly  knowledge  of  our  literature  and  the  wisdom 
and  exhilaration  available  in  it,  as  well  as  a  poised  critical  sense  and  some  ability  in  graceful 
and  efficient  expression. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

To  prepare  for  the  major  the  student  must  pass  courses  1A-1B,  Classics  37  (or  38  or  39), 
English  20,  English  30  and  English  40  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  higher,  and  History 
4A-4B-4C. 

The  Major 

For  his  upper  division  program,  the  student  must  take  fifteen  units  in  the  following  courses, 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  listed:  English  117A-117B  (Shakespeare),  English  162  (Milton), 
English  152A  (Canterbury  Tales),  and  English  197  (Senior  Seminar).  Twenty  units  in  electives 
will  be  required  within  the  Department. 

Students  who  had  commenced  working  toward  the  English  major  before  the  above  require¬ 
ments  came  into  effect  (July,  1967)  may  substitute,  without  penalty,  courses  now  available 
for  courses  formerly  required.  Similarly,  students  who  have  already  taken  courses  formerly 
required  for  the  English  major  but  no  longer  listed  here  will  be  able  to  stubstitute  them  for 
comparable  courses  in  the  above  list.  Each  substitution  requires  a  faculty  adviser's  approval. 

English  literature  has  been  constantly  fertilized  by  that  of  the  Continent,  and  ability  to 
read  at  least  one  continental  language  is  essential  for  understanding  the  procedures  of  Eng¬ 
lish  writers.  Each  student  must  complete  French  6,  German  6,  Greek  6,  Latin  6,  Italian  6, 
Russian  6,  or  Spanish  6,  or  demonstrate  equivalent  knowledge  of  one  of  these  languages  by 
passing  an  examination.  Another  language  may  be  substituted  with  the  consent  of  the  chair¬ 
man.  Undergraduates  contemplating  graduate  study  in  English  should  consult  with  the  grad¬ 
uate  adviser  concerning  the  foreign  language  requirements  for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees, 
and  should  prepare  to  satisfy  them. 

History  140A-B  (History  of  England)  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  English  majors. 


The  Minor 

For  the  minor  in  English  thirty  units  are  required:  English  1A-1B,  46A-B-C  or  102A- 
B-C,  117E,  130  (or  136,  137,  138,  or  139)  and  5-6  units  of  English  electives. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Courses  Required 

Plan.  A  (for  students  not  planning  to  go  beyond  the  M.A.).  English  200;  English  110  or  206 
or  207  (unless  equivalent  has  already  been  taken);  four  studies  courses  in  English  numbered 
230  to  250;  (that  is,  a  total  of  20-24  units  in  graduate  courses);  36  units  are  required. 

Plan  B  (for  students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.).  Same  as  Plan  A,  except 
that,  of  36  units,  27  must  be  in  graduate  courses.  A  maximum  of  12  units  may  be  taken  in 
298-299. 

Examinations  Required 

Plan  A  The  candidate  must  pass,  as  early  as  possible  and  in  no  case  later  than  one  quarter 
before  receiving  the  M.A.,  a  reading  examination  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Span¬ 
ish,  Latin,  or  Greek.  He  must  also  pass,  ordinarily  during  the  quarter  in  which  he  is  to  receive 
the  M.A.,  an  oral  examination  lasting  approximately  one  hour,  in  which  he  should  expect  that 
major  authors,  genres,  and  literary  periods  will  be  covered. 

Plan  B  Language  examination  as  in  Plan  A,  and  an  oral  examination  which  will  be  more 
extensive  than  the  oral  examination  under  Plan  A  since  it  will  serve  also  as  the  first  qualifying 
examination  for  the  Ph.D.;  it  will  last  approximately  two  hours.  The  committee  will  make 
one  of  the  following  judgments:  (1)  Fail;  (2)  Pass  as  M.A.  candidate  but  fail  as  Ph.D.  candi¬ 
date;  (3)  Pass.  In  the  case  of  judgments  (1)  or  (2)  the  student  may  request  permission  from 
the  committee  to  retake  the  examination. 

N.B.  Content  of  studies  courses  and  seminars  will  vary  from  quarter  to  quarter  and  these 
courses  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  departmental 
graduate  committee. 

Prerequisite  for 'all  seminars:  one  year  of  graduate  study  in  English  or  the  consent  of  the 
instructor. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Requirements 

a.  Completion  of  the  master’s  degree  under  Plan  B.  A  student  entering  with  an  M.A.  from 
another  institution  may  take  the  first  qualifying  examination  as  early  as  his  first  quarter,  but 
in  no  case  later  than  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  residence. 

b.  A  candidate  who  is  accepted  for  doctoral  study  on  taking  the  first  qualifying  examination 
will  be  expected  to  take  from  three  to  six  doctoral  seminars  between  the  first  and  second  qual¬ 
ifying  examinations.  These  doctoral  seminars  are  open  only  to  candidates  who  have  passed  the 
first  qualifying  examination  with  the  recommendation  that  they  go  on  towards  the  doctorate 
(and  to  other  graduate  students  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor). 

c.  Before  taking  the  second  qualifying  examination,  each  candidate  will  be  expected  to  sub¬ 
mit  and  have  approved  by  his  orals  committee  a  dissertation  proposal  of  some  substance. 

d.  Before  being  advanced  to  candidacy,  the  student  will  have  passed  examinations  testing 
his  ability  to  read  a  plain  prose  text  in  any  three  of  the  following  languages  (one  of  which 
must  be  French):  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Old  English. 
Another  language  can  be  substituted  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  Chairman.  In  the 
case  of  Old  English,  two  quarters  of  course  work  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better  may  substitute 
for  the  examination.  In  addition,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  advanced 
knowledge  of  one  of  these  languages,  based  on  an  acquaintance  with  a  major  literary  text 
or  group  of  texts  in  the  original.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  either  by  passing,  with  a 
grade  of  B  or  better,  an  upper  division  literature  course  in  the  language,  or  by  passing  a 
special  examination.  In  the  case  of  Old  English,  a  third  quarter’s  work,  with  a  grade  of  B  or 
better,  will  satisfy  the  advanced  knowledge  requirement.  The  candidate  must  satisfy  the  lan¬ 
guage  requirement  before  he  takes  the  second  qualifying  examination. 

e.  The  second  qualifying  examination  will  cover  three  areas  of  study  to  be  agreed  upon, 
at  least  a  quarter  in  advance,  by  the  candidate  in  consultation  with  the  examining  committee. 
These  might  be  periods  ( e.g .,  the  eighteenth  century),  authors  (Hardy,  Shakespeare),  or 
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special  topics  (Romantic  theories  of  poetry,  the  continental  background  of  Chaucer’s  work, 
etc.). 

f.  A  dissertation  will  be  submitted,  and  defended  in  an  oral  examination.  With  the  consent 
of  the  candidate’s  full  committee,  this  final  oral  examination  may  be  waived. 


TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  English  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in 
California. 

For  the  various  teaching  credentials,  requirements  in  addition  to  the  major  specified  above 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Elementary:  106G;  (2)  Secondary:  English  106G;  English  110  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  a  major  in  English;  (3)  junior  College:  M.A.  (Plan  A)  including  110.  Students 
planning  to  enter  a  credential  program  should  consult  with  designated  advisers  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 


ENGLISH 

Lower  Division  Courses 

IA.  First  Year  Reading  and  Composition. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  satisfaction  of  Subject  A  require¬ 
ment. 

Intensive  reading  in  selected  literary  masterpieces, 
accompanied  by  practice  in  composition.  English 
1A— IB  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 

IB.  First  Year  Reading  and  Composition. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  satisfaction  of  Subject  A  require¬ 
ment  and  English  1A. 

Further  training  in  intensive  reading,  including 
Shakespearean  plays,  and  expository  writing. 

20.  The  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  period  1500— 
1660. 

30.  The  Literature  of  the  Restoration  and 
Eighteenth  Century.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  period  1660— 
1800. 

35.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

36.  Introduction  to  the  Novel.  (4)  I,  III. 

The  Staff 

Close  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  master¬ 
pieces  of  fiction. 

37.  Introduction  to  Drama.  (4)  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Close  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  master¬ 
pieces  of  drama,  ancient  and  modem. 

38.  World  Literature — Ancient.  (2) 

(SS.  Only)  Mr.  Young 

Close  reading  in  translation  of  selected  ancient 
authors,  such  as  Homer,  the  Greek  dramatists,  Plato, 
Virgil.  Satisfies  Classics  37,  38  or  39  requirement. 

39.  World  Literature.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Close  reading  in  translation  of  selected  medieval. 
Renaissance  and  18th  century  authors,  such  as 
Dante,  Cervantes,  Voltaire. 


40.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  period  1800- 
1900. 

41A-B.  Creative  Writing.  (4-4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Writing  in  forms  chosen  by  the  student,  such  as 
autobiography,  essay,  one-act  play,  short  story,  and 
verse.  41 A  is  not  prerequisite  to  41 B. 

46A.  Survey  of  English  Literature. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Foladare  and  Staff 

Survey  of  English  Literature  from  Chaucer 
through  Milton. 

46B.  Survey  of  English  Literature. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Foladare  and  Staff 

Survey  of  English  Literature  from  Pope  through 
Keats. 

46C.  Survey  of  English  Literature. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Foladare  and  Staff 

Survey  of  English  Literature  from  Tennyson  to 
the  present. 

48.  Modern  Continental  Literature.  (4)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

Reading,  in  translation,  of  such  writers  as  Camus, 
Proust,  Flaubert,  Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  Rilke,  Kafka, 
Lorca,  and  Valery. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

102 A.  Major  British  Writers.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Staff 

Major  British  writers  from  Chaucer  through 
Milton. 

102B.  Major  British  Writers.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Staff 

Major  British  writers  from  Pope  through  Keats. 

102C.  Major  British  Writers.  (3)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Staff 
Major  British  writers  from  Tennyson  to  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

103.  Writing  of  Fiction.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Mudrick 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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104.  Writing  of  Verse.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Stephens 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

105.  Creative  Writing.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

All  genres. 

106G.  Writing  of  Non-Fictional  Prose. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

The  writing  of  expository  non-fictional  prose. 

110.  The  Structure  of  Modern  English. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Freeman 

Introduction  to  applied  English  linguistics. 
Sounds,  forms,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  of  contem¬ 
porary  Standard  American  English.  Applications  of 
linguistic  theory  to  the  teaching  of  composition  and 
literature. 

111.  The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Freeman 

The  structure  and  vocabulary  of  English  from  its 
earliest  recorded  forms  to  the  present. 

113.  Literary  Theory  and  Criticism.  (4)  I. 

The  Staff 

Exploration  of  the  critic’s  methods  and  objectives; 
study  of  selected  major  critical  documents  from 
Aristotle  to  the  present. 

115.  Medieval  Literature.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Gardiner 

The  development  of  literary  form  and  idiom  in 
England  through  tfcie  15th  century  (exclusive  of 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  Canterbury  Tales). 

116.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Stuurman 

117A.  Major  Poems  and  Plays  of  Shakespeare 
1593-1602.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Swander  and  Staff 

Major  poems  and  plays  of  Shakespeare  written, 
acted,  or  published  during  the  period  1593—1602. 

117B.  Major  Works  of  Shakespeare,  1603— 
1613.  (3)  II,  III.  Mr.  Swander  and  Staff 
Prerequisite:  117A. 

Major  works  of  Shakespeare  from  1603—1613. 

117C.  Shakespeare,  Advanced  Studies. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Swander  and  Staff 

Prerequisite:  117A— B. 

Advanced  study  of  Shakespearian  topics. 

117E.  Shakespeare.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

For  minors  and  other  non-majors. 

120.  Modem  Drama.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Pearce 

European  and  American  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the 
present. 

124.  Readings  in  the  Modern  Short  Story. 

(4)  II.  The  Staff 

125.  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Mudrick,  Mr.  Willson 

Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne. 

126.  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mudrick 
Austen,  Emily  Bronte,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trol¬ 
lope,  Hardy,  George  Eliot,  and  others. 


130.  Survey  of  American  Literature. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Willson 

Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Melville,  Whitman,  Hemy 
James. 

132.  Studies  in  American  Literature.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Staff 

Main  developments  in  American  thought  studied 
in  the  writings  of  Edwards,  Franklin,  Emerson,  and 
others. 

135.  The  Puritan  Tradition  in  American 

Literature.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Willson 

The  development  of  the  main  ideas  of  American 
Puritanism;  discussion  of  Henry  Adams,  Thoreau, 
Henry  James,  Santayana,  and  other  modem  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  tradition;  the  survival  of  Puritan  ele¬ 
ments  and  attitudes  in  contemporary  literature. 

136.  American  Prose  Until  1900.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Willson 

Writers  of  nonfictional  prose,  such  as  Mather, 
Edwards,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Henry  Adams. 

137.  American  Verse  Until  1900.  (4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Stephens 

Poets  such  as  Taylor,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Poe,  Emerson,  Whitman,  Dickinson. 

138.  American  Fiction  Until  1900.  (4)  I,  III. 

The  Staff 

Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Poe,  Twain,  James, 
and  others. 

139.  American  Fiction  Since  1900.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Willson 

Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Norris,  Dreiser,  Crane,  and 
others. 

142.  Dante  in  English  Translation.  (4)  I. 

Reading  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Mr.  Mathews 

146.  Renaissance.  (4)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

An  historical  survey  of  the  literature  and  social 
background  of  England  between  1500  and  1660. 

147.  British  Fiction  Since  1900.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Mudrick  and  Staff 
Conrad,  Bennett,  Lawrence,  Forster,  Woolf,  and 
others. 

148.  The  Flaubertian  Tradition  in  Fiction. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Kenner 

Ford  Madox  Ford,  Wyndham  Lewis,  James  Joyce. 

151.  Senior  Studies.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Designed  primarily  for  seniors  whose  major  subject 
is  English,  but  open  to  qualified  upperclassmen  in 
other  majors.  (151A-B,  Modem  Verse;  151D,  Donne 
and  Jonson;  151DL,  Descriptive  Linguistics;  151Dr, 
Dryden;  151F,  Faulkner;  151J,  Samuel  Johnson; 
151Ja,  Henry  James;  151L,  Lawrence;  151P,  Pope; 
151S,  Spenser;  151Sw,  Swift;  151Sy,  The  Symbolic 
Movement;  15 1W,  Wordsworth;  151 Y,  Yeats) 

152A.  Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Mudrick  and  Staff 

Intensive  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

152B.  Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 

(3)  II,  III,  Mr.  Mudrick  and  Staff 

Study  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  other  works  of 
Chaucer. 
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153.  Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Kenner,  Mr.  Pearce 
Prerequisite:  English  35  or  consent  of  instructor. 

154A.  British  and  American  Verse  Since 

1900.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Hardy,  Yeats,  Bridges,  and  more  recent  poets 
writing  in  traditional  forms. 

154B.  British  and  American  Verse  Since 

1900.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Pound,  Eliot,  Williams,  and  the  more  experi¬ 
mental  writers  of  the  period. 


158.  Prose  of  the  English  Renaissance.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Sankey  and  Staff 
Major  prose  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

159.  Tudor  Verse.  (4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Stephens 

Nondramatic  verse  of  such  writers  as  Skelton, 
Wyatt,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Donne,  Jon- 
son. 

160.  Stuart  Verse.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Bowers  and  Staff 

The  song  writer,  the  Cavaliers,  the  metaphysicals. 

161.  Drama  of  the  English  Renaissance. 

(4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Pearce,  Mr.  Swander 

Marlowe,  Jonson,  Webster,  and  others. 


184.  Studies  in  Modern  European  Literature. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Stuurman 

The  mood  of  writers  like  Kafka  and  Camus  is 
traced  back  by  way  of  Proust  to  its  beginnings  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  especially  to  its  first  state¬ 
ment  in  the  writings  of  Dostoyevsky. 


197.  Comprehensive  Survey.  (2)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  senior  standing.  The  Staff 

An  undergraduate  seminar  limited  to  senior  Eng¬ 
lish  majors,  which  provides  the  student  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  more  detailed  and  illuminating  in¬ 
vestigation  of  literary  works  in  a  long  cultural 
perspective.  The  content  of  each  197  will  vary  with 
the  instructor.  TWO  QUARTERS  of  197  are  re¬ 
quired. 


199.  Independent  Studies  in  English. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Reading  and  conference  for  seniors  of  high  scho¬ 
lastic  standing.  199  courses  are  limited  to  no  more 
than  5  units  in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9 
units  total. 


Graduate  Courses 

200.  Methods  of  Literary  Study.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

(formerly  208)  The  Staff 

201.  Literary  Criticism:  Plato  to  Jonson. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(formerly  217) 


162.  Milton.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hand  and  Staff 

168.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century 
Non-Fiction  Prose.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hand  and  Staff 

Such  writers  as  Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift, 
Johnson. 

169.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century 
Drama.  (4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Frost  and  Staff 

Such  dramatists  as  Dryden,  Etheredge,  Wycherly, 
Congreve,  Sheridan. 

170.  English  Satire.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Hand,  Mr.  Kenner 

Donne,  Rochester,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson. 

171.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century 
Verse.  (4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Foladare  and  Staff 

Such  poets  as  Dryden,  Pope,  Johnson,  Cowper, 
Bums,  Blake,  Crabbe. 

178.  Nineteenth-Century  Prose.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Robinson  and  Staff 

Nonfiction  prose  writers  of  the  Romantic  and 
Victorian  periods,  such  as  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Ar¬ 
nold,  Carlyle. 

179.  Romantic  Poetry.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  McCarthy 

Major  poets  of  the  Romantic  period. 

180.  Victorian  Poetry.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  McCarthy 

Major  poets  of  the  Victorian  period. 


202.  Literary  Criticism:  Dryden  to  the 

present.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

201  is  not  prerequisite  to  202. 

(formerly  217) 

203.  Creative  Writing.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(formerly  216)  Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Mudrick 

205A.  Old  English.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Introduction  to  the  language  and  prose. 

205B.  Old  English.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Shorter  poems  and  Introduction  to  Beowulf. 

205A  prerequisite  to  205B. 

205C.  Old  English.  (4)  I,  II,  HI.  The  Staff 

Completion  of  Beowulf. 

205A-B  prerequisite  to  205C. 

206.  The  History  of  the  English  Language. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(formerly  220) 

207.  The  Structure  of  the  English  Language. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(formerly  220) 

Content  of  “Studies”  courses  and  Seminars 
will  vary  from  quarter  to  quarter,  and  these 
courses  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the 
consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  departmen¬ 
tal  graduate  committee. 

230.  Studies  in  Medieval  Literature. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 
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231.  Studies  in  Renaissance  Literature. 

(4)  I,  II,  HI.  The  Staff 

232.  Studies  in  Restoration  and  Eighteenth- 
Century  Literature.  (4)  I,  II,  HI. 

The  Staff 

233.  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century 

Literature.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

234.  Studies  in  Twentieth-Century 

Literature.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

235.  Studies  in  American  Literature. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite  for  all  Seminars:  one  year  of  graduate 
study  in  English  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

260.  Seminar  in  Medieval  Literature. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Garoiner 

261.  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Literature, 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Swander 

262.  Seminar  in  Restoration  and  Eighteenth- 
Century  Literature.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

263.  Seminar  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Literature.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

264.  Seminar  in  Twentieth-Century 
Literature.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 


265.  Seminar  in  American  Literature. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

270.  Seminar  in  Poetry.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

271.  Seminar  in  Drama.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

272.  Seminar  in  Fiction.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

273.  Seminar  in  Literary  Criticism. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Related  Courses  in  Another 
Department 

Education  SE  290.  Curriculum  and  Instruc¬ 
tional  Procedures  and  Materials  Used  in 
the  Teaching  of  English  Literature  and 
Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Haynes 

Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing. 

Education  SE  292A-B-C-D.  Student  Teach¬ 
ing:  English.  (3-3-3-3) 

Miss  Haynes,  Miss  Van  Horn 

Prerequisite:  senior  or  graduate  standing. 

Education  SE  293.  Problems  Seminar  in 
Teaching  of  English.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Education  SE  290.  Miss  Haynes 


FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN 

William  F.  Aggeler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

"  °  0 Pierre  Delattre,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

Robert  Beachboard,  Docteur  de  l’Universite  de  Paris,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Anne  H.  Cushing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Edmond  E.  Masson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 
Jack  Murray,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

00<5<>Mark  J.  Temmer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Phillip  D.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Harry  Lawton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian. 

Patrizio  Rossi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian. 

Douglas  R.  Umstead,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian. 

■o 

Ernest  Sturm,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  place  students  in  courses  from  which  they  can  best 
profit.  Students  who  possess  a  native  command  of  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enroll  in  lower  division  courses  pertaining  to  that  language. 

Because  of  the  highly  sequential  nature  of  lower  division  language  courses  1  through  6, 
students  who  have  received  in  one  of  these  courses  a  grade  lower  than  C  are  urged  not  to 
continue  to  the  next  higher  course.  Instead,  they  should  repeat  the  course  for  no  credit  or 
provide  themselves  with  a  tutor  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  course. 

The  Major  in  French 

Preparation  for  the  Major — Course  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  French  25A-B-C.** 

History  4A-B-C  and  Philosophy  20A-B-C  are  strongly  recommended. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  French  their  major  subject  must  have  maintained  at  least  an 
average  grade  of  C  in  the  college  courses  in  French  taken  prior  to  their  junior  year.  Students 
transferring  from  other  institutions  may  be  tested  by  examination. 

Requirements  for  the  Major — Forty  upper  division  units  in  French  are  required.  Of  these 
nine  units  must  come  from  French  109A-B-C,  the  introductory  Survey  of  French  Literature, 
and  thirty-one  units  from  all  other  courses  in  the  100  series,  except  courses  in  literature  in 
translation  designated  by  the  letters  X— Y-Z. 

Majors  who  go  to  Bordeaux  under  the  Education  Abroad  Program  are  required  to  include 
109A-B-C  in  their  program  of  studies,  unless  previously  completed  at  Santa  Barbara.  They 
must,  in  any  case,  complete  twelve  units  of  upper  division  courses  in  the  department  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  campus,  either  previous  or  subsequent  to  their  study  at  Bordeaux. 

The  Major  in  Italian 

Preparation  for  the  Major — Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  History  4A-B-C  and  Philosophy 
20A-B-C  are  strongly  recommended. 

Requirements  for  the  Major — Forty  upper  division  units  in  Italian  are  required.  Of  these 
eighteen  units  must  come  from  Italian  101A— B— C  and  109A-B— C,  and  twenty-two  units  from 
all  other  courses  in  the  100  series,  except  course  139X-Y-Z,  Survey  of  Literature  in  Transla¬ 
tion. 


TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

A  major  or  a  minor  in  French  or  in  Italian  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  teaching  credential  in  California. 

Absent  on  leave,  spring  1968. 
ootta  Absent  on  leave,  winter  and  spring  1968. 

0i>  French  6  may  be  omitted  if  French  5  has  been  passed  with  a  grade  of  A.  French  25A— B— C  may  be 
omitted  if  French  6  has  been  passed  with  a  grade  of  A.  In  that  case,  French  101A— B— C  is  required. 
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The  Teaching  Major  in  French  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  include  French  103A-B-C, 
Phonetics;  French  126,  Contemporary  Institutions;  French  130A-B-C  Advanced  Grammar; 
among  the  forty  upper  division  units  required  for  the  major  as  specified  above. 

The  Teaching  Major  in  Italian  does  not  differ  from  the  regular  major. 

The  Teaching  Minor  in  French  or  in  Italian  requires  a  total  of  thirty  units  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  discipline;  of  these  eighteen  units  must  be  in  the  upper  division.  The  courses  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  teaching  major  in  French  are  also  highly  recommended  for  the  minor. 

For  further  information  concerning  teaching  majors  or  minors,  the  student  must  confer 
with  the  designated  counselor  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  as  well  as  with  his  adviser 
in  French  or  in  Italian. 


*  FRENCH 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Requirements 

1.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the 
student  must  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  French  or  its  equivalent.  Candidates  who  are 
deficient  in  this  respect  will  take  the  necessary  undergraduate  courses  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency  before  beginning  work  in  the  master’s  program. 

2.  The  French  Department  offers  the  M.A.  degree  under  Plan  I  (thesis)  and  Plan  II  (without 
thesis). 

a.  The  student  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  another  relevant  foreign  language. 

b.  Courses  in  other  departments  (English,  foreign  language,  history,  philosophy,  art  his¬ 
tory,  music,  etc.)  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Adviser,  be  counted  toward 
the  degree  if  they  have  relevance  to  the  student’s  special  program. 

c.  The  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  appropriate  to  his  program. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Requirements 

1.  See  section  on  admission  to  graduate  status  and  on  general  requirements  concerning 
residence,  foreign  languages,  the  oral  qualifying  examination,  and  the  dissertation  and  its 
defense. 

2.  Departmental  requirements: 

a.  During  his  first  year  the  candidate  will  follow  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degree  under  Plan  II,  taking  36  units  of  course  work,  24  of  which  must  be  graduate  courses 
(i-c.,  200  courses).  After  the  completion  of  this  program,  there  will  be  no  further  course 
requirement;  the  student  will  take  such  courses  as  he  finds  useful  in  preparing  himself  for  the 
comprehensive  examination. 

b.  A  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  French 
or  an  equivalent  program  of  study.  He  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing 
French.  A  student  who  wishes  to  register  in  the  course  in  Old  French  Philology  must  have 
had  a  year  of  college  Latin  or  its  equivalent. 

c.  In  preparing  himself  for  the  comprehensive  examination,  a  candidate  may  follow  one 
of  two  plans: 

Plan  A,  designed  for  those  who  are  primarily  interested  in  literature,  requires  six  examina¬ 
tions  in  French  literature  and  one  examination  in  French  philology. 

Plan  B,  designed  for  those  who  are  equally  interested  in  literature  and  linguistics,  requires 
four  examinations  in  French  literature  and  up  to  three  examinations  in  French  and  general 
linguistics. 
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Lower  Division  Courses 

**1. Elementary  French.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Beginner’s  course. 

2.  Elementary  French.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  1.) 

3.  Elementary  French.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  2.) 

4.  Intermediate  French.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

5.  Intermediate  French.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

(Continuation  of  4.)  The  Staff 

6.  Intermediate  French.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

(Continuation  of  5.)  The  Staff 


8A.  French  Conversation.  (2)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  French  3  or  equivalent.  The  Staff 

8B.  French  Conversation.  (2)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  French  4  or  equivalent.  The  Staff 

8C.  French  Conversation.  (2)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  French  5  or  equivalent.  The  Staff 


11.  Elementary  French-Intensive  Course. 

(8)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Two  hours  daily,  four  days  per  week  and  two 
hours  of  practice  in  the  language  laboratory.  De¬ 
signed  for  graduate  students. 


25A-B-C.  Advanced  French. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 


Upper  Division  Courses 

101A-B-C.  Conversation  and  Composition. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

103A-B-C.  Phonetics.  (3-3-3) 

Yr.  Mr.  Delattre 

Prerequisite:  103A  is  prerequisite  to  103B;  103B 
is  prerequisite  to  103C. 

107.  Explication  de  Textes.  (2)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

109A-B-C.  Survey  of  French  Literature. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Masson 

112A-B-C.  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

(4-4-4)  Yr.  Mr.  Walker 

118.  The  Sixteenth  Century.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

120A-B-C.  The  Seventeenth  Century. 

(4_4^4)  Yr.  The  Staff 

121A-B-C.  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Temmer 

125 A-B.  French  Culture.  (4-4)  A  I,  B  II. 
_  Mr.  Murray 

0  Courses  1  through  5  are  not  open  to  the  pass- 
not  pass  option. 

00  An  intensive  course  in  French  for  graduate 
students  is  also  offered.  See  French  11. 


126A-B.  Contemporary  French  Institutions. 

(4_4)  A  I,  B  II.  Mr.  Beachboard 

130A-B-C.  Advanced  Grammer.  (3-3-3)  Yr. 

Mr.  Aggeler 

131A-B-C.  Twentieth  Century  Literature. 

(4_4_4)  Yr.  Mr.  Murray 

132.  Contemporary  French  Poetry.  (4)  III. 

Mrs.  Cushing 

A  critical  study  of  significant  poems  since  1837 
from  Baudelaire  to  Prevert. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  French.  (1—5) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Individual  investigations  in  literary  fields.  199 
Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in  one 
quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


Graduate  Courses 

202A-B.  Old  French  Philology.  (2-2)  A  I, 

B  II.  Mr.  Delattre 

Prerequisite:  202A  is  prerequisite  to  202B. 
Grammar  of  medieval  dialects,  intensive  study  of 
Old  French  as  preserved  in  representative  texts. 

203.  Advanced  French  Phonetics.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Delattre 

204.  Old  French  Texts.  (2)  III.  The  Staff 

A  study  of  texts  to  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

205.  Bibliography  and  Research  Techniques. 

(1)  I.  Mr.  Walker 

206.  Studies  in  Medieval  Literature.  (3-9) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

A.  The  Lyric,  B.  Romance,  C.  The  Theatre. 

This  course  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
nine  units. 

207.  Experimental  Phonetics.  (2)  III. 

Mr.  Delattre 

209A-B.  Linguistics.  (2-2).  The  Staff 

212.  Studies  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

(3-18).  Mr.  Walker 

A.  Balzac,  B.  Stendhal,  C.  Flaubert,  D.  Zola,  E. 
Romantic  Poetry,  F.  Symbolism. 

This  course  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eighteen  units. 

218.  Studies  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

(3-9).  The  Staff 

A.  Rabelais,  B.  Pleiade,  C.  Montaigne. 

This  course  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
nine  units. 

220.  Studies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

(3-18).  The  Staff 

A.  Corneille,  B.  Racine,  C.  Moliere,  D.  Pascal,  E. 
LaFontaine,  F.  Moralistes. 

This  course  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eighteen  units. 

221.  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

(3-9).  Mr.  Temmer 

A.  Voltaire,  B.  Diderot,  C.  Rousseau,  D.  Rousseau. 
This  course  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
nine  units. 
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231.  Studies  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

(3-18)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

A.  Proust,  B.  Gide,  C.  Surrealism,  D.  Existential¬ 
ism,  E.  Theatre,  F.  Essay. 

This  course  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eighteen  units. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

ITALIAN 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Italian.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Beginner’s  course. 

2.  Elementary  Italian.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  1.) 

3.  Elementary  Italian.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  2.) 

4.  Intermediate  Italian.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

5.  Intermediate  Italian.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  4.) 

6.  Intermediate  Italian.  (4)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  5.) 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101A-B-C.  Conversation  and  Composition. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Original  composition;  translation,  discussion  of 
selected  passages  from  Italian  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Italian  6  or  equival¬ 
ent. 

109A-B-C.  Survey  of  Italian  Literature. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Great  works  of  Italian  literature  in  the  original 
language. 

110A-B-C.  Dante  Divina  Commedia. 

(4-4-4).  Yr.  The  Staff 

111A-B.  Trecento — Fourteenth  Century 
Italian  Literature.  (4-4)  A  I,  B  II. 

The  Staff 

112A-B-C.  Masterworks  of  the  Italian 

Renaissance.  (4-4-4)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Readings  in  depth  from  major  authors  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 


115A-B-C.  Italian  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  (4-4-4)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Foreign  Literatures  in 
English  Translation 

French 

109X-Y-Z.  Survey  of  French  Literature  in 
Translation  (4-4-4)  Yr.  Mr.  Murray 

Great  masterpieces  of  French  literature  in  trans¬ 
lation.  (May  not  be  taken  for  major,  minor  or  grad¬ 
uate  credit.) 

127X-Y-Z.  Modern  and  Contemporary 
French  Literature  in  Translation. 

(4-4-4)  Yr.  Mr.  Cushing,  Mr.  Murray 

Readings  in  English  translation  of  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  French  poetry  and  prose:  Valery,  Apollinaire, 
Breton,  Eluard,  St.  John  Perse,  Proust,  Gide,  Mal- 
raux,  Mauriac,  Camus. 

Italian 

139X-Y-Z.  Survey  of  Literature  in  Transla¬ 
tion.  (4-4-4)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Great  works  of  Italian  literature  in  English  trans¬ 
lation. 


Related  Courses 

Education 

SF  290.  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Pro¬ 
cedures  and  Materials  Used  in  the 
Teaching  of  French.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mrs.  Delattre 

Prerequisite:  Major  or  minor  in  French. 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  secondary  creden¬ 
tial  with  a  major  or  minor  in  French. 

SF  292A-B-C-D.  Student  Teaching:  French. 

(3— 3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Delattre 

Prerequisite:  Education  SF  290  and  admission  to 
student  teaching.  Oral  and  written  proficiency  in 
French. 


GEOGRAPHY 

■ - ,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography . 

Berl  Golomb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

- ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

o 

Yehuda  Kedar,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

Michael  W.  Kuhn,  M.A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

Robert  R.  Curry,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography . 

John  W.  James,  M.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

Norman  H.  Gosenfeld,  M.A.  Lecturer  in  Geography. 

Sri  Ratnam  Swami,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Geography. 

Geographers  investigate  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  The  discipline  of 
Geography,  focused  on  a  broad  range  of  interactions  between  men  and  environments,  en¬ 
courages  the  investigation  of  a  variety  of  approaches  to  problems  of  the  ecology  of  man. 
Because  of  its  breadth  of  integration  in  the  physical,  biological  and  social  sciences,  under¬ 
graduate  Geography  training  provides  a  basic  and  useful  liberal  education.  Graduate  studies 
in  Geography  permit  training  in  a  number  of  scholarly  and  technical  fields. 

The  Major 

The  Geography  major  is  designed  to  provide  a  fundamental  background  for  students 
seeking  an  interdisciplinary  understanding  of  the  world;  to  offer  training  for  a  teaching  career 
in  Geography  and  the  Social  Sciences;  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  studies  in  educa¬ 
tional,  theoretical  and  applied  work  in  Geography;  and  to  prepare  students  for  the  execution 
of  original  research. 

The  program  is  organized  around  systematic  and  regional  approaches.  Students  will 
normally  acquire  familiarity  with  elements  of  both  systematic  analysis  and  regional  syn¬ 
thesis,  while  developing  either  a  systematic  or  a  regional  field  of  emphasis.  A  systematic  em¬ 
phasis  (e.g.,  Physical  Geography,  Cultural  Geography,  Economic  Geography)  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  studies  in  the  related  sciences.  Similarly,  a  regional  emphasis  (Africa,  Asia,  or 
Latin  America)  requires  training  in  related  courses  offered  by  other  departments.  Specific 
individual  programs  will  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  advisers.  Students  interested 
in  becoming  professional  geographers  are  encouraged  to  develop  a  heavy  additional  con¬ 
centration  in  one  or  more  related  disciplines. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required:  Geography  3A-B;  Anthropology  2  or  101;  Biology  1A,  or  20,  or  Botany  20; 
Economics  1A-B  or  109;  Geology  2,  2L,  or  101;  and  one  course  in  elementary  statistics, 
e.g.,  Economics  2,  Mathematics  33,  Psychology  5,  or  Sociology  104. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

36  Upper  Division  units  in  Geography,  including  at  least  12  units  from  systematic  courses 
(e.g.,  105,  Economic  Geography;  106,  Urban  Geography;  111,  Climatology;  120,  Political 
Geography)  and  at  least  8  units  from  regional  offerings  (e.g.,  150,  Asia;  152,  Africa;  153, 
Latin  America).  A  maximum  of  8  upper  division  units  may  be  included  for  Geography  credit 
from  approved  courses  in  closely  related  fields,  except  in  case  of  credentials  programs.  In 
addition  to  these  requirements,  students  with  the  approval  of  their  advisers  will  choose  elec¬ 
tives  to  support  a  field  of  emphasis  in  physical,  cultural,  or  regional  geography. 

The  Minor 

A  minimum  of  30  units  constitutes  a  minor  in  Geography.  Required  are  Geography  3A-B, 
and  at  least  18  upper  division  units  in  Geography. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

The  Geography  major  or  minor  is  a  recommended  part  of  the  program  of  studies  required 
for  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  junior  college  credential  in  California.  Persons  intending 
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to  obtain  a  University  recommended  teaching  credential  from  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  may  not  include  units  in  related  fields  for  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  a  Geography 
major  or  minor. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elements  of  Geography.  (4)  I,  II,  III, 

The  Staff 

Introduction  to  core  concepts  and  theories  of  con¬ 
temporary  geography. 

2.  Introduction  to  Human  Geography.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Golomb 

Prerequisite:  Geography  1,  Anthropology  2,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  geography  of  man,  stress¬ 
ing  concepts  basic  to  understanding  the  variety  of 
man-land  relationships  arising  from  the  interaction 
of  culture  and  the  physical  environment. 

3A-B.  Elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

(3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Geography  3B  mav  be  taken  prior  to  Geography 
3  A. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  earth’s  physical  en¬ 
vironment,  including  principal  features  of  earth-sun 
relations,  examining  the  nature,  distribution  and  in¬ 
terrelationships  of  climate,  landforms,  soils,  water 
and  vegetation  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

3A.  Earth-sun  relations;  space  and  time  on  the 
terrestrial  surface;  the  geographic  grid;  atmospheric 
circulation,  and  dynamics  of  weather. 

3B.  Characteristics  of  climate;  climatic  classifica¬ 
tion;  independent  and  climatic-dependent  distribu¬ 
tional  characteristics  of  soils,  vegetation  and  land- 
forms. 

4.  The  Face  of  the  Earth.  (2)  III. 

Mr.  Golomb 

Not  ordinarily  open  for  credit  to  majors  in  Geog¬ 
raphy. 

Descriptive  survey  of  patterns  of  terrain  and  veg¬ 
etation  cover  of  the  planetary  surface,  characterizing 
the  major  earth  environments. 

5.  Weather  and  Climate.  (4)  I.  Mr.  James 

Prerequisite:  Geography  3 A,  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  Atmospheric  properties  and  processes  significant 
to  the  regional  differentiation  of  weather  and  cli¬ 
mate. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

102.  World  Regional  Geography.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Survey  of  the  geographic  characteristics  of  the 
major  world  regions. 

103.  Discovery  and  Exploration.  (2)  I. 

The  Staff 

Survey  of  the  increase  in  man’s  knowledge  of  the 
terrestrial  surface  since  Classical  antiquity. 

105.  Economic  Geography.  (4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Kuhn 

Prerequisite:  Economics  114;  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Analysis  of  the  geographic  aspects  of  production, 
consumption,  and  exchange. 


106.  Urban  Geography.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Kuhn 

Historical  and  contemporary  analysis  of  concepts 
and  problems  relating  to  the  distribution,  function 
structure,  and  regional  setting  of  urban  centers. 

111.  Climatology.  (4)  III.  Mr.  James 

Prerequisite:  Geography  5;  or  Geography  3A  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Characteristics  and  distribu¬ 
tions  of  climatic  phenomena  arising  from  interactions 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth’s  surface;  character¬ 
istics  of  climatic  classifications. 

113.  Geographic  Physiography.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  3B.  Mr.  Curry 

Introduction  to  the  morphology,  spatial  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  environmental  relationships,  of  terrestrial 
and  near-shore  landforms  with  special  emphasis  on 
their  human  significance. 

114.  Microclimatology  and  Climatological 

Field  Methods.  (4)  II.  Mr.  James 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Investigation  of  the  climate  near  the  ground  and 
its  relationship  to  the  geographical,  biological  and 
geological  environment.  Climatological  field  meth¬ 
odology,  especially  in  conjunction  with  micro- 
climatological  studies,  is  emphasized. 

115.  Geographic  Map  and  Photo  Interpreta¬ 
tion.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Kedar 

Lecture,  1  hour;  laboratory,  4  hours.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Geography  3A  required;  introductory  Botany 
and  Geology  recommended. 

Interpretation  of  physical  and  cultural  geographic 
phenomena  as  recorded  by  orbital  and  aerial  pho¬ 
tography  and  by  conventional  cartography. 

117.  Surveying  and  Field  Analysis.  (4)  I. 

The  Staff 

Lecture,  1  hour;  laboratory  and  field,  6  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  3A— B,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Introduction  to  the  basic  methods  of  geographic 
survey  of  small  areas,  covering  urban  and  rural  en¬ 
vironments  and  physical,  cultural  and  economic  as¬ 
pects.  Training  carried  on  chiefly  in  field  and  labo¬ 
ratory. 

120.  Political  Geography.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Gosenfeld 

Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  2,  or  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  45,  46,  or  121. 

Study  of  the  interaction  of  geographic  and  politi¬ 
cal  elements  in  the  world  political  patterns,  illu¬ 
strated  by  historical  and  contemporary  examples. 

141.  Geography  of  the  Arid  Lands.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Kedar 

Prerequisites:  Geography  3A-B,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Comparative  study  of  the  arid-lands  habitats,  in¬ 
vestigating  the  physical  and  cultural  complexes  of 
the  world’s  arid  regions,  covering  climate,  landforms, 
water,  soils,  vegetation,  population  and  resources. 
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148.  California.  (4)  II.  Mr.  James 

Intensive  study  of  the  physical  and  cultural 
processes  that  have  shaped  and  are  shaping  the 
landscapes  of  California. 

150.  Southeast  Asia.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Study  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  con¬ 
temporary  developments  in  Southeast  Asia. 

151.  Asia.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Swami 

Survey  of  the  cultural  and  physical  patterns  of 
Asia,  from  India  to  Japan. 

152.  Africa.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Kuhn 

Historical  and  contemporary  survey  of  physical 
and  cultural  patterns  in  the  geography  of  Africa. 

153.  Latin  America.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Golomb 

Geographic  characteristics  of  the  Latin  American 
region. 

156.  Middle  America.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Golomb 

Physical  and  cultural  characteristics  of  Middle 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  with  special  emphasis 
on  Mexico. 

157.  The  Middle  East.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Kedar 

Survey  of  the  physical  and  cultural  characteristics 
of  northern  Africa  and  southwestern  Asia,  which  give 
to  the  region  its  geographical  identity. 

158.  North  America.  (4)  III.  Mr.  James 

Physical  and  cultural  processes  characterizing  the 
geography  of  the  United  State  and  Canada. 


160.  Natural  Resources,  Population  and 

Conservation.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Geography  2  or  Biology  123  are 
recommended. 

A  survey,  with  emphasis  on  current  literature,  of 
the  impact  of  human  populations  and  technologies 
on  natural  resources. 

161.  Man  in  Nature.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Golomb 

Prerequisite:  Geography  3,  and  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Geographical  ecology;  the  impact  of  human  activi¬ 
ties  on  world  environments. 

189.  Growth  of  Geographic  Thought. 

(4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Geography  or 
special  consent  of  instructor. 

Seminar  in  methodology  and  concepts  of  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Examination  of  the  contributions  of  selected 
individuals  and  of  historical  and  contemporary 
schools  of  Geography. 

195.  Selected  Problems  in  Geography.  (2-4) 
I,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Upper  division  standing  in  Geog¬ 
raphy,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Investigation  of  selected  geographic  factors  of 
major  significance  to  human  environmental  interac¬ 
tions.  (Scope  and  emphasis  variable  each  time  of¬ 
fered.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.) 

199.  Independent  Studies.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  open  to  students  with  previous  work 
in  geography  by  permission  of  instructors.  199 
Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in  one 
quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


GEOLOGY 

John  C.  Crowell,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Clifford  A.  Hopson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

George  R.  Tilton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geochemistry. 

Robert  W.  Webb,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Geology. 

C.  Douglas  Woodhouse,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Emeritus. 

Richard  V.  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

Robert  M.  Norris,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 
f  Donald  W.  Weaver,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

Joseph  C.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Jan  D.  Rietman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geophysics. 

Donald  D.  Runnells,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
ff  William  S.  Wise,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

o 

Bruce  Nolf,  Ph.D.,  Specialist,  Santa  Cruz  Island  Research  Facility. 

Frederick  H.  Pough,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Geology. 

THE  MAJOR 

Geology  is  the  science  of  the  earth— the  study  of  its  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils,  and  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  processes  that  are  at  work  upon  its  surface  and  in  its  interior. 
The  Geology  Department’s  program  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  provides  the  background 
in  mathematics,  basic  sciences,  and  elementary  geology  necessary  to  undertake  graduate 
studies  in  geology.  Although  numerous  semi-professional  openings  are  available  on  graduation, 
under  present  conditions  a  four-year  college  program  is  inadequate  for  the  profession  of 
geologist.  Most  students  take  additional  training  leading  to  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Counseling.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  who  serves  as  his  consultant  and 
guides  his  program  of  studies. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

Required:  Geology  2,  2L,  3,  3L,  6A-6B,  10;  Chemistry  1A-B-C;  Mathematics  3A-B-C,  4A; 
Physics  1,  2,  2L,  3,  3L.  Recommended:  Physics  4. 

Thirty-five  units  required  in  upper  division  courses,  comprising  Geology  102A-B-C,  103, 
104,  111,  112,  118. 

In  addition,  ten  units  of  electives  in  geology  are  required,  with  at  least  two  courses  from 
the  following  list:  Geology  120,  122,  125,  126,  127,  129,  133,  135,  and  140.  Upon  approval  of 
the  department,  courses  from  outside  the  department  may  be  substituted. 

The  Minor 

Required:  Thirty  units,  including  Geology  2,  2L,  (or  101),  3,  3L,  6A-6B  (or  111  and  112), 
but  not  to  include  Geology  199. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Requirements 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departmental  requirements  also  apply: 

1.  Departmental  approval  of  a  definite  integrated  course  of  study  totaling  30  units,  includ¬ 
ing  Geology  201  and  260. 

2.  Demonstration  by  examination  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  scientific  German,  Russian,  or 
French. 

3.  Satisfactory  completion  of  departmental  required  courses  or  examinations,  and  of  such 
additional  examinations  as  the  student’s  thesis  committee  shall  prescribe. 

4.  Preparation  of  a  thesis. 

1  Absent  on  leave,  winter  and  spring  1968. 
ff  Absent  on  leave,  fall  1967  and  winter  1968. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Requirements 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departmental  requirements  apply: 

1.  During  the  first  year  the  candidate  is  required  to  demonstrate  by  examination  a  reading 
knowledge  of  scientific  German,  French,  or  Russian.  He  must  pass  the  examination  in  a 
second  language  from  this  group  before  advancement  to  candidacy. 

2.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  the  following  proficiencies  by  course  work  and  by  de¬ 
partmental  qualifying  examinations: 

a.  Satisfactory  knowledge  of  sciences  other  than  geology  which  are  germane  to  his  fields 
of  specialization  and  research. 

b.  Ability  to  do  competent  field  work. 

c.  Competence  in  three  broad  areas  of  earth  science: 

(1)  Paleontology-stratigraphy-sedimentology. 

(2)  Petrology-geochemistry-mineralogy. 

(3)  Structural  geology-geophysics. 

3.  On  completion  of  the  language  and  qualifying  examinations,  the  candidate  pursues  a 
plan  of  research  leading  to  the  doctoral  dissertation,  and  must  pass  a  comprehensive  oral 
examination  administered  by  the  Graduate  Division. 

4.  The  dissertation  must  be  approved  by  the  dissertation  committee,  and  the  candidate  is 
required  to  present  its  principal  conclusions  in  open  forum. 

5.  Completion  of  the  doctorate  must  be  accomplished  within  five  years  following  the 
passing  of  the  comprehensive  oral  examination. 


TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  geology  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in 
California.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  The  Graduate  School  of  Education  Announce¬ 
ment. 


GEOLOGY 

Lower  Division  Courses 

2.  General  Geology:  Physical.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Lecture,  three  hours.  The  Staff 

An  elementary  course  covering  the  principles  and 
concepts  of  physical  geology. 

2L.  Laboratory,  General  Geology:  Physical. 
(1)  I,  II,  III.  - 

Laboratory,  three  hours.  Should  be  taken  con¬ 
currently  but  may  follow  Geology  2. 

Identification  of  common  minerals  and  rocks.  In¬ 
troduction  to  topographic  and  geologic  maps,  land 
forms,  and  geologic  structures.  Field  trips. 

3.  General  Geology:  Historical.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Norris 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2. 

The  geologic  history  of  the  earth  as  interpreted 
from  rocks,  fossils,  and  radiometric  dates. 

3L.  Laboratory,  General  Geology:  Historical. 
(1)  III.  - 

Laboratory,  three  hours.  Should  be  taken  con¬ 
currently  but  may  follow  Geology  3. 

Elementary  problems  in  paleontology  and  stratig¬ 
raphy. 


6A-B.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy.  (3-3) 

I,  II.  Mr.  Webb 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  high  school  or  college  chemistry. 

Determinative  mineralogy  and  crystal  morphology. 

10.  Optical  Mineralogy.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Wise 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  6B. 

Principles  and  methods  of  optical  crystallography 
and  optical  mineralogy. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

*101.  Principles  of  Geology.  (4)  I,  III. 

The  Staff 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  Geology  2. 

Principles,  concepts  and  methods  of  geology. 
Laboratory  exercises  and  field  trips. 

102A-B-C.  Petrography  of  Igneous,  Sedi¬ 
mentary,  and  Metamorphic  Rocks. 

(4-4-4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Hopson 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  10. 

Identification  and  interpretation  of  igneous,  sedi¬ 
mentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  utilizing  the  petro¬ 
graphic  microscope  and  hand  lens. 

0  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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103.  Structural  Geology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Crowell 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  field  trips.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  102B  to  be  taken  concurrently. 

Properties  of  deformed  rocks  in  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  and  in  the  field.  Regional  structural  analysis 
of  selected  areas. 

104.  Field  Methods.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Weaver 

Field  and  laboratory,  twelve  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  102B  and  103. 

Geologic  mapping  on  topographic  maps  and  aerial 
photographs;  use  of  geologic  field  instruments;  field 
techniques;  preparation  of  geologic  maps  and  reports. 

*105.  Marine  Geology.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Norris 

Lecture,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or 
101,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Geologic  processes  in  the  sea;  rocks  and  sediments 
of  the  sea  bottom  and  the  shoreline. 

107.  Geology  of  North  America.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Webb 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or 
101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

*109.  Geology  of  California.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Webb 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or 
101  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

111.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Weaver 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  upper  division  standing. 

The  study  of  invertebrate  fossils;  a  survey  of  the 
principles  of  taxonomy,  evolution,  and  paleoecology. 

112.  Stratigraphic  Paleontology.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Weaver 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  104,  111. 

Principles  of  stratigraphic  paleontology  and  the 
stratigraphic  distribution  of  fossils. 

*115.  History  of  the  Geological  Sciences.  (3) 
II.  Mr.  Norris 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2. 
Historical  development  and  philosophy  of  the 
geological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  the  important 
early  workers  in  the  science. 

117.  Geomorphology.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Norris, 

Mr.  Webb 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or 
101,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Evolution  of  the  landscape  and  relief  features  of 
the  earth. 

118.  Summer  Field  Geology.  (9)  The  Staff 

Six  weeks  in  the  field  during  the  summer.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  104. 

Preparation  of  a  geologic  map,  geologic  sections, 
and  a  report  on  a  selected  region. 

119.  Field  Investigations  in  Geology.  (9) 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Geology  104  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Selected  field  areas  are  investigated  as  research 
problems.  Content  varies  from  year  to  year.  (May 


be  taken  in  lieu  of  Geology  118,  with  approval  of 
the  Department.) 

120.  Sandstone  Petrography.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Clark 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  102B. 

identification  and  interpretation  of  clastic  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  using  the  petrographic  microscope. 

122.  Sedimentary  Basin  Analysis.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Fisher 

Lecture,  two  hours;  seminar,  one  hour.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  102B,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Characteristics  of  sedimentary  basins  and  their 
contents;  methods  of  basin  analysis.  Discussion  of 
selected  modern  and  ancient  basins. 

*123.  Carbonate  Petrology.  (4)  I.  - 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  10  and  111. 

Concepts  and  methods  of  carbonate  petrology, 
identification  and  origin  of  carbonate  grain  types. 
Discussion  of  organic  reef  complexes  through  geo¬ 
logic  time,  with  emphasis  on  facies  recognition. 

125.  Geochemistry.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Tilton 

Lecture,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1C, 
Mathematics  3C. 

Origin,  age  and  abundance  of  the  elements, 
meteorites.  Topics  in  heat  flow  and  mineral  age 
determinations.  Light  stable  isotopes. 

126.  Experimental  Methods  in  Geochemistry. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  Tilton 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  125. 

Use  of  experimental  techniques,  including  count¬ 
ing  of  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  radiations  applied  to 
problems  of  geochemical  interest. 

*127.  X-Ray  Crystallography.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Wise 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  10,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Single-crystal  x-ray  diffraction  techniques  in  the 
study  of  internal  symmetry,  space  groups,  and 
structure. 

129.  Low-Temperature  Geochemistry.  (3)  I.. 

Mr.  Runnells 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1C. 
Chemical  equilibria  among  minerals  and  natural 
solutions:  weathering,  buffering  of  waters,  oxidation 
of  ore  deposits,  and  similar  topics. 

133.  Statistical  Methods  in  Geology.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Rietman 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Mathematics  3B. 

Probability  theory,  hypotheses  testing,  analysis  of 
variance,  introduction  to  the  use  of  computers  in 
the  analysis  of  geologic  data. 

135.  Geophysics.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Rietman 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Mathematics  3C;  Physics  3,  3L. 

Introduction  to  geophysical  principles  and  their 
applications  to  geological  problems. 

0  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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140.  Ore  Deposits.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Runnells 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  2  or  101  and  Chemistry  1C, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

Geology  and  geochemistry  of  economic  deposits 
of  minerals. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Geology.  (1-5) 

I,  II,  HI.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  senior  standing  with  a  3.0  grade- 
point  average  within  the  major. 

Selected  readings  or  research  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member.  199  Courses  are  limited  to  no 
more  than  5  units  in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than 
9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

201.  Graduate  Field  Seminar.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Field  problems,  each  followed  by  a  written  report. 
(Required  of  all  entering  graduate  students.) 

204.  Geology  of  Fluids  and  Flow.  (3)  I. 

Mr.  Fisher 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology 
102A-B. 

Characteristics  of  fluids — air,  water,  gases,  lava, 
magma.  Dispersal  mechanisms  of  wind,  stream,  mud 
flow,  turbidity  current,  pyroclastic  flow  and  lava 
flow-.  Fluidization  and  diatremes.  Flowage  differen¬ 
tiation  and  crystal  settling  in  silicate  fluids. 

206.  Volcaniclastic  Rocks  and  Sediments.  (3) 

II.  Mr.  Fisher 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Geology  102B. 

Genesis  and  description  of  volcaniclastic  rocks— 
pyroclastic,  hyaloclastic  and  epiclastic.  Dispersal  and 
depositional  mechanisms,  including  subaerial  and 
submarine  varieties. 

210.  Paleoecology.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Clark 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  three  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  102B,  111. 

Interpretation  of  ancient  environments  through 
the  study  of  sedimentary  rocks  and  their  organic 
components. 

212.  Seminar  in  Stratigraphy  and  Paleontol¬ 
ogy.  (2)  III.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Clark 

Discussion,  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  111, 

112. 

A  review  and  discussion  of  selected  current  and 
classic  works  in  the  field  of  stratigraphy  and 
paleontology. 

*218.  Micropaleontology.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Weaver 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  111,  112. 

225.  Igneous  Petrogenesis.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Hopson 

Lecture,  two  hours;  laboratory,  six  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  102  A. 

The  study  of  igneous  rocks  and  their  origins,  in¬ 
cluding  the  application  of  physical  chemistry  to 
problems  in  petrogenesis. 

226.  Thermodynamics  and  Petrologic 

Applications.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Wise 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  one  hour.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  a  course  in  physical  chemistry. 


Derivation  of  first,  second,  and  third  laws  thermo¬ 
dynamics.  Application  of  free  energy,  entropy,  and 
heat  capacity  calculations  to  petrologic  problems. 

228.  Isotope  Geology.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Tilton 

Lecture,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  125. 
Methods  of  age  determination  including  dating  of 
igneous  rocks  and  sediments.  Interpretation  of  dis¬ 
cordant  lead  ages.  Use  of  lead  and  strontium  as 
natural  tracers.  Light  stable  isotopes,  with  emphasis 
on  oxygen. 

*229.  X-ray  Spectrography.  (2)  II. 

Mr.  Hopson,  Mr.  Wise 

Laboratory,  six  hours.  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  instructors. 

Rock  analysis:  preparation  of  specimens,  x-ray 
spectrographic  analysis,  and  supporting  wet  chemi¬ 
cal  methods. 

230.  Field  Studies  in  Tectonics.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Crowell 

Seminar,  discussion,  and  field  trips;  TBA.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Advanced  seminar  on  a  local  tectonic  problem. 

235.  Advanced  Geophysics.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Rietman 

Lecture,  two  hours;  discussion,  two  hours.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Geology  135. 

The  study  of  geophysical  evidence  relating  to  the 
structure  of  the  earth’s  crust  and  upper  mantle;  geo¬ 
physical  investigations  of  the  continental  shelf  and 
ocean  basins. 

236.  Physical  Geology  of  California.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Webb 

Discussion,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  201 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Problems  in  physical  geology  of  California; 
Seminar. 

*247.  Seminar  in  Quaternary  Geology.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Norris 

Discussion,  three  hours.  Prerequisite:  Geology  117 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

249.  Seminar  in  Structure  and  Tectonics.  (4) 
II.  Mr.  Crowell 

Discussion,  three  hours;  field  trips.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Topical  structural  geology  and  tectonics. 

260.  Seminar  in  Geology.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

One  hour  per  week.  (Required  of  all  graduate 
students.) 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  research, 
and  reviews  of  the  literature  on  selected  geologic 
concepts. 

299.  Research  in  Geology.  (2-6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Research:  experimental,  theoretical,  or  field.  May 
be  undertaken  by  properly  qualified  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member. 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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Stuart  P.  Atkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German. 

**Richard  C.  Exner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German. 

Harry  Steinhauer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

Albert  Kaspin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Russian. 

Rolf  N.  Linn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

Ursula  R.  Mahlendorf,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 

Donald  B.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian. 

o 

Burt  H.  Seidenberg,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Frank  Tobin,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Clifford  A.  Barraclough,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  German. 

^Gunther  H.  Gottschalk,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  German. 

William  F.  Holtrop,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  German. 

Roselinde  Konrad,  Lecturer  in  German. 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  place  students  in  courses  from  which  they  can  best 
profit.  Students  who  possess  a  native  command  of  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enroll  in  lower  division  courses  of  that  language. 

A  student  who  receives  a  D  grade  in  elementary  language  courses  (2-7)  is  strongly  advised 
not  to  proceed  to  the  next  course.  He  should  either  repeat  the  course  and  obtain  at  least  a 
C  grade  or  demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  the  work  in  the  next  course  by  obtaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  score  on  the  language  placement  test  that  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 

THE  MAJOR  IN  GERMAN 

Preparation  for  the  Major — Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  4  years  of  high  school  German,  and 
courses  6  or  7,  or  other  equivalent  to  be  tested  by  examination.  German  6  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  majors  with  a  literary  interest. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  German  their  major  subject  must  have  maintained  an  average 
grade  of  at  least  C  in  the  college  courses  in  German  taken  prior  to  their  junior  year.  Students 
transferring  from  other  institutions  may  be  tested  by  examination. 

Requirements  for  the  Major — The  German  major  consists  of  forty  upper  division  units. 
These  must  include  eight  units  of  German  101 A-B;  the  remaining  thirty-two  units  should 
be  divided  among  upper  division  courses  which  are  approved  by  the  adviser. 

All  German  majors  must  take  History  4A-B-C;  Philosophy  20A-B-C  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  Native  speakers  of  German  should  substitute  German  110A-B  for  German  101  A-B. 

THE  MAJOR  IN  RUSSIAN 

Preparation  for  the  Major — Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  4  years  of  high  school  Russian,  and 
course  6,  or  other  equivalent  to  be  tested  by  examination.  A  student  may  enroll  in  upper 
division  courses  after  he  has  passed  Russian  6  with  grade  B  or  better. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Russian  their  major  subject  must  have  maintained  an  average 
grade  of  at  least  C  in  the  college  courses  in  Russian  taken  prior  to  their  junior  year.  Students 
transferring  from  other  institutions  may  be  tested  by  examination. 

Requirements  for  the  Major — The  Russian  major  consists  of  forty  upper  division  units.  Of 
these,  eight  must  come  from  courses  101  A-B;  eight  to  twelve  from  108A-B-C,  of  which 
108A  is  obligatory;  twenty  to  twenty-four  from  104A-B,  110A-B,  115A-B,  120,  125A-B. 
Russian  104A-B  is  strongly  recommended. 

Russian  majors  are  urged  to  take  History  135A-B. 

The  Minor  in  German  or  Russian 

A  minimum  of  thirty  units  in  the  chosen  language  is  required;  of  these,  fifteen  to  eighteen 
units  must  be  in  the  upper  division.  German  101A-B  and  any  course  in  literature  are  required. 

°  Absent  on  leave,  1967—69. 
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Students  who  waive  German  101  may  be  required  to  take  two  courses  in  literature.  The 
following  courses  in  literature  are  recommended:  German  127A-B,  German  132A-B,  Ger¬ 
man  150A-B,  German  135A-B  and  German  137A-B. 

For  the  Russian  Minor,  Russian  101 A-B  and  any  course  in  literature  is  required.  Russian 
115A-B  is  strongly  recommended. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  GERMAN 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departmental  requirements  apply: 

Requirements 

a.  The  student  must  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  German  or  its  equivalent.  Candidates 
who  are  deficient  in  this  respect  will  take  the  necessary  undergraduate  courses  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  before  beginning  work  in  the  master’s  program. 

b.  The  German  Department  offers  the  M.A.  degree  under  Plan  I  (thesis)  and  Plan  II 
(without  thesis).  He  will  take  30  units  of  course  work  under  Plan  I  or  36  under  Plan  II. 
Under  Plan  I  he  may  not  take  more  than  3  units  of  undergaduate  work;  under  Plan  II  no 
more  than  9  units.  Under  both  plans,  27  units  must  be  200  courses. 

c.  The  student  must  show  evidence  of  having  studied  another  foreign  literature  at  the  third 
year  undergraduate  level. 

d.  Courses  in  other  departments  (English,  foreign  language,  history,  philosophy,  art  history, 
music,  etc.)  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Adviser,  be  counted  toward  the  degree 
if  they  have  relevance  to  the  student’s  special  program. 

e.  The  course  in  bibliography  and  methods  of  research  must  be  taken  by  all  students.  The 
first  half  of  it  (201A)  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  a  seminar  in  German. 

f.  The  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  appropriate  to  his  program. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GERMAN 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  must  satisfy  the  following  departmental  requirements: 

Requirements 

a.  The  student  will  follow  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree,  taking  30  units  of 
course  work  under  Plan  I  or  36  under  Plan  II.  Under  Plan  I  he  may  not  take  more  than  3 
units  of  undergraduate  work;  under  Plan  II  no  more  than  9  units.  Under  both  plans,  27 
units  must  be  200  courses. 

b.  A  student  who  enters  the  program  with  an  M.A.  degree  from  another  institution  will 
take,  during  the  first  weeks  of  attendance,  an  exploratory  examination  in  language  and 
literature  designed  to  reveal  his  weaknesses,  if  any,  and  to  help  the  Graduate  Adviser  in 
making  up  his  program. 

c.  Before  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  doctorate,  the  student  will  be  required  to  demon¬ 
strate  substantial  acquaintance  with  two  other  literatures,  preferably  English  and  French, 
except  when  some  other  literature  has  relevance  to  his  research.  He  should  have  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  besides  German. 

d.  After  the  first  year,  or  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  M.A.  equivalent,  there  is  no 
further  course  requirement;  the  student  will  be  advised  to  take  those  courses  which  may  be 
of  use  to  him  in  preparation  for  the  qualifying  departmental  examination. 

e.  The  qualifying  examination,  which  admits  the  student  to  candidacy,  will  consist  of 
two  written  examinations,  followed  by  an  oral  examination.  The  candidate  will  be  examined 
on  his  knowledge  of  the  major  works  and  movements  in  German  literature,  on  his  general 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  German  language,  German  history,  thought  and  art, 
and  on  his  awareness  of  the  literary  and  intellectual  relations  between  Germany  and  other 
major  western  cultures. 
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f.  Upon  passing  the  qualifying  examination,  the  student  will  be  advanced  to  candidacy. 
He  will  then  write  a  dissertation  which  he  must  defend  in  an  oral  examination  when  it  is 
completed. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS  IN  GERMAN,  RUSSIAN 

A  major  in  German  or  in  Russian  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program  of 
studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  minor  in  German  or  Russian  is  applicable  toward  a  teaching  credential. 

The  following  are  required  courses:  German  101 A-B  (or  110A-B  for  native  speakers),  Ger¬ 
man  120  and  German  150 A-B. 

Russian  108 A  is  required  for  the  teaching  credential  in  addition  to  the  courses  for  the 
major  or  minor. 


GERMAN 

Lower  Division  Courses 

*°1.  Elementary  German.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Beginner’s  course. 

2.  Elementary  German.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  1.) 

3.  Elementary  German.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  2.) 

4.  Intermediate  German.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

(Continuation  of  3.)  The  Staff 

5.  Intermediate  German.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

(Continuation  of  4.)  The  Staff 

6.  Introduction  to  Methods  of  Literary 

Interpretation.  (4)  I,  III.  The  Staff 

( Highly  recommended  for  the  German  major  with 
a  literary  interest).  Study  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
different  genres. 

7.  Intermediate  German.  (4)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(A  continuation  of  skills  developed  in  German  4 
and  5.) 

8A.  German  Conversation.  (2)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  German  3  or  equivalent. 

Course  conducted  entirely  in  German.  Meets  two 
hours  per  week. 

8B.  German  Conversation.  (2)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

8C.  German  Conversation.  (2)  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

11  A-B.  Elementary  German — Intensive 

Course.  (6-6)  A  I,  B  II.  The  Staff 

Three  quarters  in  two;  equivalent  to  German 
1,  2,  and  3.  Two  hours  daily,  four  days  per  week, 
and  two  hours  of  practice  in  the  language  laboratory. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101  A-B.  Advanced  Grammar  and 

Composition.  (4-4)  A  I,  II,  B  I,  II,  III. 

A  is  prerequisite  to  B.  The  Staff 

*107.  Contrastive  Structures  in  German 

and  English.  (4)  Mr.  Gottschalk 

110A-B.  Stylistics.  (4-4)  A  I,  B  III.  The  Staff 

A  is  prerequisite  to  B. 


*120.  History  of  the  German  Language.  (4) 

The  Staff 

*121  A-B.  Middle  High  German.  (4-4) 

A  is  prerequisite  to  B.  The  Staff 

124.  Baroque  Literature.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Seidenberg 

126A-B.  German  Literature  of  the 
Enlightment.  (4-4)  A  II,  B  III. 

Mr.  Seidenberg 

*127 A-B.  Goethe.  (4-4)  A  I,  B  II. 

A  is  prerequisite  to  B.  Mr.  Atkins 

*128.  Goethe’s  Faust.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Atkins 

130A-B.  Schiller  and  Romanticism. 

(4-4)  A  I,  B  III.  Mr.  Linn 

132 A-B.  Realism  and  Naturalism  in 
German  Literature  (1830—1890). 

(4-4)  A  II,  B  III.  Mr.  Linn, 

A  is  prerequisite  to  B.  Mr.  Steinhauer 

135 A-B.  German  Literature  of  the 

Twentieth  Century.  (4-4)  A  I,  B  II. 

A  is  prerequisite  to  B.  Miss  Mahlendorf 

*137A-B-C.  Mann,  Rilke,  Kafka. 

(4-4  4)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III.  Mr.  Exner 

150A-B.  German  Civilization. 

(4-4)  A  I,  B  III.  Mr.  Steinhauer 

A  is  prerequisite  to  B. 

198.  Readings  in  German.  (1-2)  The  Staff 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  German. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

German  201A  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  sem¬ 
inars  and  should  therefore  be  taken  during 
the  first  year  of  graduate  studies. 

0  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 

An  intensive  course  in  German  is  also  offered. 
See  German  11  A— B. 
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201A-B.  Bibliography  and  Methods  of 

Criticism.  (3-3)  A  I,  B  II.  Mr.  Atkins 

203A-B.  Middle  High  German  Literature. 
(3-3)  A  I,  B  II.  Mr.  Tobin 

*208.  Seminar  on  Seventeenth  Century 

Literature.  (3)  Mr.  Atkins 

*209.  Seminar  in  the  Literature  of  the 

Enlightment.  (3)  Mr.  Atkins 

227A-B-C.  Goethe.  (3-3-3)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III. 

Mr.  Atkins 

*228.  Schiller.  (3)  Mr.  Linn 

*229.  Seminar  on  Schiller.  (3)  Mr.  Linn 

*230A-B.  The  Romantic  Movement. 

(3-3)  The  Staff 

*231.  Seminar  on  Romanticism.  (3) 

Mr.  Atkins 

*232.  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature.  (3) 

Mr.  Exner,  Mr.  Steinhauer 

Studies  in  nineteenth  century  literature  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  one  of  the  following  major  writers: 
A.  Heine,  B.  Buchner,  C.  Stifter,  D.  Hebbel,  E. 
Grillparzer,  F.  Keller,  G.  Meyer,  H.  Raabe,  J.  Fon- 
tane.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
seven  units. 

235.  Studies  in  Twentieth  Century 
Literature.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Exner,  Miss  Mahlendorf, 
Mr.  Steinhauer 

Studies  in  twentieth  century  literature  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  one  of  the  following  major  writers: 
A.  Hauptmann,  B.  Mann,  C.  Rilke,  D.  Hofmanns¬ 
thal,  E.  Kafka,  F.  Brecht,  G.  Benn,  H.  Expressionism. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eighteen  units. 

240.  Studies  in  the  Main  Literary  Genres. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  Linn 

Studies  in  the  main  literary  genres:  A.  Lyric,  B. 
Drama,  C.  Novella,  D.  Novel,  E.  Essay.  (1967—68: 
a  study  of  the  drama  in  theory  and  practice  with 
examples  from  the  standard  German  repertoire  from 
Schiller  to  Brecht.) 

299.  Directed  Research,  (1-6)  The  Staff 

RUSSIAN 


5.  Intermediate  Russian.  (4)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  4.) 

6.  Intermediate  Russian.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  5.) 

Upper  Division  Courses 

*101A-B.  Conversation  and  Composition. 

(4-4)  A  I,  B  II.  The  Staff 

*104A-B.  Advanced  Russian  Composition. 

(4-4)  The  Staff 

108A.  The  Russian  Language:  Phonetics 

and  Phonemics.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Johnson 

*108B.  The  Russian  Language:  Morphology. 
(4)  II.  Mr.  Johnson 

*108C.  The  Russian  Language:  Introduction 
to  Slavic  Linguistics.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Johnson 

1I0A-B.  Stylistics.  (4-4)  A  I,  B  II.  The  Staff 

Course  in  advanced  composition  stressing  refine¬ 
ment  of  idiom  and  style. 

115A-B.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature. 

(4-4)  A  I,  B  III.  Mr.  Kaspin 

*120.  Russian  Drama.  (4)  The  Staff 

*125A-B.  Twentieth  Century  Russian 

Literature.  (4-4)  The  Staff 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Russian.  (1-5) 

The  Staff 

199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


SWEDISH 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Swedish.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Swedish.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

3.  Elementary  Swedish.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

4.  Intermediate  Swedish.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

5.  Intermediate  Swedish.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

6.  Intermediate  Swedish.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 


FOREIGN  LITERATURES 
IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 


Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Russian.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Beginner’s  course. 

2.  Elementary  Russian.  (4)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  1.) 

3.  Elementary  Russian.  (4)  I,  III.  The  Staff 

(Continuation  of  2.) 


(Courses  for  which  no  knowledge  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language  is  required.) 

German 

139A-B-C.  German  Literature  in 

Translation.  (4-4-4)  A  I,  B  II,  C  III. 

Miss  Mahlendorf 


4.  Intermediate  Russian.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 


*  Not  to  be  given,  1967-68. 
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Russian 

115A-B.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature. 

(4-4)  A  I,  B  III.  Mr.  Kaspin 

Reading  and  discussion  in  English  of  representa¬ 
tive  novels  and  short  stories  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov, 
Gogol,  Turgenev,  Goncharov,  Dostoievski,  Tolstoi, 
Chekhov,  and  others. 

*120.  Russian  Drama.  (4)  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  Russian  drama  from  the  17th  century 
to  the  present. 

*125 A-B.  Twentieth  Century  Russian 

Literature.  (4-4)  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  Russian  literature  from  the  early 
twentieth  century. 

°  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 


Related  Courses  in  Other  Departments 

Education  SG290.  Curriculum,  Instructional 
Procedures  and  Materials  Used  in 
the  Teaching  of  German.  (3-5)  I. 

Mrs.  Konrad 

Teaching  German  language  and  literature  on  the 
high  school  and  college  levels.  Presentation  and  con¬ 
tent  of  linguistic  and  literary  courses.  A  professional 
course  in  methods. 

Education  SG292A-B-C— D.  Student 

Teaching:  German.  (3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Barraclough 
Required  of  candidates  for  a  teaching  credential 
with  a  major  or  minor  in  German. 

Education  SG293.  Problem  Seminar: 
Teaching  German.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Barraclough 


HISPANIC  CIVILIZATION 

Committee  in  Charge 

Aaron  Cicourel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Donald  M.  Dozer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  ( Chairman  of  the  Committee ). 
Stephen  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Pablo  Avila,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Berl  Golomb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR 

The  interdepartmental  major  in  Hispanic  Civilization  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
following  students:  (1)  those  planning  careers  which  will  necessitate  residence  in,  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  the  countries  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speech  and  culture — for  example,  govern¬ 
ment  service,  business,  journalism;  (2)  students  preparing  for  graduate  study  in  the  social 
sciences  or  languages  and  literature,  with  special  emphasis  in  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Latin-American  fields;  (3)  students  desiring  a  general  education  with  some  emphasis  in  this 
particular  area  of  Western  culture.  The  geographical  areas  included  in  the  scope  of  this 
major  are  Spanish-America,  Brazil,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  following  required  courses,  and  those  recommended,  form  a  general  guide.  Selection 
of  specific  courses  will  be  made  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  committee  in  charge, 
and  this  selection  will  be  based  primarily  upon  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  individual 
student.  Credit  may  be  given  for  studies  undertaken  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Latin- 
American  schools. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  courses:  Spanish  25A-B,  History  8A-B-C.  Recommended  courses:  Anthro¬ 
pology  2,  5,  Economics  1A-B,  History  4A-B-C,  Portuguese  1,  2,  3,  Sociology  1. 

The  Major 

A  minimum  of  36  units  is  required  as  follows:  Anthropology  134,  Art  161C  or  163A,  His¬ 
tory  150A  or  B,  Spanish  107A-B-C  or  109A-B-C.  The  remaining  17  units  should  be  selected 
from  Anthropology  104,  Art  161C  or  163A,  History  150A  or  B,  151A  or  B,  158A  or  B,  199, 
Music  116,  Political  Science  132,  148A  or  B,  149,  199,  Spanish  103,  105A-B,  107A-B  or 
109A-B,  110,  111,  1 18A-B-C-D-E,  125A-B-C,  127A-B,  199. 

The  Minor 

Hispanic  Civilization  may  be  elected  as  a  minor.  In  this  case  the  student  will  take  18 
instead  of  36  units  in  the  upper  division,  i.e.,  those  listed  under  “Required  Courses.” 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Neither  a  major  nor  a  minor  in  Hispanic  Civilization  is  acceptable  to  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  as  a  program  of  study  for  a  Standard  Teaching  Credential. 
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*Henry  M.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

A.  Russell  Buchanan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

{Alexander  DeConde,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Donald  M.  Dozer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Alfred  M.  Gollin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 
f  C.  Warren  Hollister,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Immanuel  C.  Y.  Hsu,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Wilbur  R.  Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Leonard  M.  Marsak,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

{Philip  W.  Powell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Joachim  Remak,  Ph.D., Professor  of  History. 

Roger  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  ( Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department ). 

Morton  Borden,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Alexander  B.  Callow,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Robert  O.  Collins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

George  M.  Haddad,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Stephen  N.  Hay,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Robert  L.  Kelley,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Harold  C.  Kirker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Arnold  M.  Paul,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Otey  M.  Scruggs,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Lawrence  Badash,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Hildor  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

A.  Bonadio,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Chi-Yun  Chen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

*#Edward  Chmielewski,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Frank  J.  Frost,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Otis  L.  Graham,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

«<M*Pekka  K.  Hamalainen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Donald  A.  Limoli,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Lynn  Marshall,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Roderick  W.  Nash,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

John  F.  H.  New,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Richard  E.  Oglesby,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Carroll  W.  Pursell,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

o 

John  F.  Bannon,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  History. 

Marvin  R.  Zahniser,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Robert  M.  O’Dell,  M.A ., Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Wilson  E.  Brownlee,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Francis  A.  Dutra,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

John  R.  Fleckles,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Abraham  Friesen,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

David  N.  Jones,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Martin  C.  Legassick,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Henry  L.  Misbach,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

John  D.  Peterson,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Albert  E.  Shirk,  Jr.,  M.A,,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Donald  C.  Davidson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History. 

Paul  M.  Sonnino,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Eighteen  units  required  in  lower  division:  History  4A-4B-4C,  and  either  17A-17B-17C, 
or  History  8A-8B-8C. 

° Absent  on  leave,  spring  1968.  ***  Absent  on  leave,  fall  1967. 

00  Absent  on  leave,  winter  1968.  f  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 
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The  Major 

Required:  Forty  units  of  upper  division  work  in  history,  consisting  of  History  195,  8  units 
of  European  history,  8  units  of  United  States  or  Hispanic-American  history,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  units  selected  in  consultation  with  the  student’s  adviser. 

The  Minor 

Required:  Thirty  units  including  History  4A-B-C;  8A— B— C  or  17A-B-C;  and  twelve 
upper  division  units. 

Departmental  Counseling 

Certain  members  of  the  department  are  designated  as  undergraduate  counselors.  Every 
history  major  and  combined  social  sciences  major  (history  emphasis)  is  assigned  to  one  of 
these  counselors.  Separate  advisers  are  provided  for  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates.  A  detailed 
statement  on  departmental  counseling  policies  may  be  obtained  from  the  History  office. 

Substitution  of  Requirements  for  Major 

Students  who  have  reached  upper  division  status  without  having  completed  the  lower  divi¬ 
sion  requirements  for  the  major  (History  8A-B-C  or  17A-B-C,  and  History  4A— B-C)  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  the  following  substitutions  for  the  uncompleted  portions  of  the  requirements: 

One  upper  division  History  course  in  the  European  field  may  be  substituted  for  two  lower 
division  courses  in  the  4A— B-C  sequence  or  two  upper  division  History  courses  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  field  may  be  substituted  for  three  lower  division  courses  in  the  4A-B-C  sequence.  One 
upper  division  History  course  in  the  American/Latin  American  field  may  be  substituted  for 
two  lower  division  courses  in  the  17A-B-C  or  8A-B-C  sequence  or  two  upper  division  His¬ 
tory  courses  in  the  American /Latin  American  field  may  be  substituted  for  the  three  lower 
division  courses  in  the  17A-B-C  or  8A-B-C  sequence.  Students  must  petition  through  the 
Principal  Adviser,  Professor  Callow,  Room  6330,  East  Hall. 

THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  HISTORY 
The  Master  of  Arts  Program 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  History  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  must  meet  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to 
graduate  standing.  In  addition  they  will  be  expected  to  have  completed  an  undergraduate 
major  in  history  or  its  equivalent.  Undergraduate  deficiencies  as  stipulated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  made  up  in  the  first  year,  and  do  not  count  in  satisfaction  of  graduate  degree 
unit  or  course  requirements.  At  the  outset  of  their  graduate  work,  students  should  confer  with 
the  departmental  M.A.  Adviser. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  satisfy  the  requirements  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Graduate  Council  and  who,  in  addition,  meet  the  following  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  History. 

1.  Foreign  Language.  The  passing  of  a  reading  examination  in  at  least  one  foreign  language 
approved  by  the  Department.  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  will  meet  this  requirement  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  his  graduate  program. 

2.  Units  of  Work.  The  completion  of  36  units  of  upper  division  or  graduate  courses  with  at 
least  a  “B”  average.  At  least  20  of  these  units  must  be  in  the  graduate  courses  numbered  be¬ 
tween  201  and  290,  including  at  least  8  units  in  research  seminars  (numbered  between  202 
and  290).  With  the  permission  of  the  professor  who  will  supervise  the  work,  a  candidate  may 
write  a  thesis  within  his  field  of  specialization  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Master  of  Arts  re¬ 
quirements.  He  will  be  allowed  a  maximum  of  12  units  of  credit  for  the  thesis  (these  units  will 
not  count  as  a  substitute  for  one  of  the  two  research  seminars).  The  thesis  must  be  approved 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  two  departmental  and  one  extradepartmental  members.  Its 
membership  will  be  selected  by  the  departmental  Graduate  Committee. 
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3.  Comprehensive  Examinations.  The  student  must  pass  a  written  three-hour  examination  in 
one  field  from  either  of  the  following  two  groups: 

Group  1  Group  II 

Ancient  History  United  States  to  1865 

Medieval  History  United  States  since  1840 

Modern  Europe,  1450  to  1815  Latin  America,  Colonial  Period 

Modern  Europe,  1789  to  present  Latin  America,  National  Period 

East  Asia  before  1800 

East  Asia  since  1800 

South  Asia 

Near  Eastern  History 

Africa 


In  addition  the  student  must  elect  one  of  the  following  options : 

(1)  A  second  three-hour  examination  in  one  field  chosen  from  the  group  other  than  that  of 
the  first  examination. 

(2)  A  second  three-hour  examination  in  a  specialized  field  to  be  determined  in  consultation 
with  an  adviser,  appointed  by  the  Department  chainnan.  The  specialized  field  must  fall  within 
the  context  of  the  field  other  than  that  of  the  first  examination,  but  not  necessarily  a  different 
group. 

(3)  A  diesis  on  a  subject  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  his  adviser.  The  thesis  subject 
must  fall  within  the  context  of  a  field  other  than  that  of  the  first  examination,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  different  group. 


The  Doctoral  Program 

The  History  Department  of  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  offers  a  program 
leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  specialization  available  in  most  areas  of  history.  Students 
seeking  admission  to  the  doctoral  program  should  apply  to  the  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  History  through  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara. 

1.  Admission:  Only  in  exceptional  cases,  to  be  ruled  upon  in  each  instance  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  a  student  be  admitted  to  the  doctoral  program  without  first  having  received  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  history.  Evidence  of  distinguished  performance  in  its  attainment 
must  be  presented.  The  following  factors  will  also  be  considered  in  the  assessment  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  record:  Intellectual  attainment,  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  academic 
honors,  confidential  letters  of  recommendation,  practical  experience  where  relevant,  and  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  interviews. 

2.  Residence:  Two  years  of  full-time  study  beyond  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (or  its 
equivalent)  are  required. 

3.  Languages:  The  student  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  pertinent  to  his  subject  and,  occasionally,  such  additional  languages  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  particular  field  of  study.  Normally  the  two  languages  will  be  French  and  German. 
In  certain  cases  a  candidate  may  substitute  for  one  of  the  above  a  language  more  appropriate 
to  his  area  of  specialization.  In  no  case  will  more  than  one  substitution  be  permitted;  the 
student  must  pass  a  language  examination  in  either  French  or  German. 

A  new  student  should  take  his  first  foreign  language  examination  on  the  first  date  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  department  after  the  beginning  of  his  graduate  study.  The  foreign  language 
graduate  examinations  are  available  four  times  each  year.  The  student  is  urged  to  complete 
the  foreign  language  requirement  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  no  case  later  than  the  end  of  his 
second  year  in  the  doctoral  program.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  general  examin¬ 
ations  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  without  having  completed  the  language  requirement. 

4.  The  Program:  The  program  falls  into  two  parts:  Preparation  for  and  passage  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  doctoral  examinations;  preparation  of  the  dissertation. 

a.  Preparation  for  General  Examinations:  Upon  admission  and  arrival  at  Santa  Barbara,  the 
student  must  first  complete  a  graduate  record  card  at  the  Department  Office  after  which  he 
must  then  confer  with  the  Director  of  Doctoral  Studies  who  will  explain  all  requirements  and 
assign  him  to  the  candidate’s  Doctoral  Adviser  under  whom  the  student  will  do  his  work. 
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The  Doctoral  Adviser  will  be  a  specialist  in  the  student’s  desired  field  of  historical  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  will  act  as  chairman  of  his  examination  committee.  This  committee  will  consist  of 
the  four  professors  under  whom  the  student  will  be  doing  his  doctoral  work  in  the  fields  he 
will  present  for  examination,  and  two  extradepartmental  members-at-large.  Since  the  student 
is  presenting  an  outside  field,  the  professor  with  whom  this  field  is  being  taken  will  serve  as 
one  of  the  extradepartmental  members.  The  membership  of  the  committee  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  candidate’s  Doctoral  Adviser  and  approved  by  the  Director  of  Doctoral 
Studies  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  and  entered  upon  the  student’s  graduate 
record  card. 

During  the  first  quarter,  the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  Doctoral  Adviser,  will  select 
the  three  fields  of  history  and  one  related  field  of  study  that  he  will  present  in  the  qualifying 
examination.  The  outside  field  must  be  comparable  in  size  and  scope  to  his  history  fields.  One 
field  of  general  historical  study  must  be  chosen  from  the  list  below,  as  well  as  a  second  field 
consisting  of  a  specialized  historical  area  within  the  general  field.  The  specialized  field  will 
usually  embrace  the  doctoral  dissertation.  A  third  field  of  historical  specialization  outside  of 
the  general  field,  and  a  fourth  field  related  to,  but  outside  of  the  history  department,  will  also 
be  required. 


General  Fields: 

1.  The  United  States 

2.  Modern  Europe 

3.  Latin  America 

4.  Medieval  Europe 


5.  East  Asia 

6.  The  Muslim  World  and  South  Asia 

7.  The  Ancient  Mediterranean  World 

8.  Africa 


The  candidate’s  doctoral  adviser  will  recommend  to  the  Director  of  Doctoral  Studies  the 
four  fields  to  be  presented  by  the  candidate.  Once  the  Director  of  Doctoral  Studies,  acting 
for  the  department,  approves  these  fields,  they  will  be  entered  upon  the  student’s  graduate 
record  card.  Changes  in  the  fields  will  not  be  made  later  than  six  months  before  the  general 
examinations  are  taken. 

After  at  least  one  year  of  full-time  work,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  doctoral  program,  the 
student’s  performance  will  be  scrutinized  by  a  departmental  committee  which  will  recommend 
to  the  department  chairman  whether  the  student  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  unconditionally,  with  conditions,  or  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Approval  to  continue 
does  not  constitute  official  advancement  to  candidacy,  which  occurs  only  after  passage  of  the 
general  examinations. 

The  student  will  be  expected  to  have  taken,  prior  to  the  general  examinations,  at  least  six 
research  seminars  (or  a  total  of  24  units  when  2-quarter  seminars  are  involved).  No  more 
than  two  seminars  taken  prior  to  receipt  of  the  M.A.  degree  may  be  counted  in  satisfying  this 
requirement.  The  student  must  take  either  a  graduate  research  seminar  or  another  graduate 
course  in  each  of  the  four  areas  presented  for  examination.  The  student  is  urged  to  take  a 
course  in  historiography  if  he  has  not  done  so  prior  to  admission  to  the  doctoral  program. 
History  201  courses  are  not  traditional  research  seminars.  They  emphasize  interpretation  and 
are  directed  at  analysis  of  the  historical  literature  of  the  various  fields  in  which  they  are  given. 
History  299  is  designed  to  provide  unit  credit  for  students  who  are  working  on  their  master’s 
theses  (no  more  than  12  units)  or  upon  their  doctoral  dissertations  (no  more  than  6  units  a 
quarter).  Reading  programs  for  the  Ph.D.  general  examinations  should  be  developed  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  members  of  the  examination  committee. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  examination  committee,  and  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Doctoral  Studies,  the  Doctoral  Adviser  will  establish  the  general  examination  dates  for  the 
student.  They  should  normally  be  set  no  later  than  two  full-time  years  after  the  student  has 
entered  the  program.  Within  a  period  of  one  month  the  student  will  take  two  written  exam¬ 
inations.  Each  examination  will  be  for  three  hours  and  each  should  be  from  one  of  his  four 
fields.  After  he  has  passed  these  written  examinations  he  will  present  himself  for  an  oral 
examination  of  three  hours  on  all  four  of  his  fields.  The  written  examinations  must  be  passed 
before  the  orals  are  taken.  The  selection  of  fields  to  be  taken  in  the  written  examinations  is  to 
be  approved  by  the  Doctoral  Adviser. 

The  student  is  expected  to  demonstrate  intellectual  excellence,  erudition,  and  mastery  in 
his  field  of  specialization,  and  professional  competence  in  the  other  three  fields.  A  negative 
vote  by  one  of  the  student’s  field  examiners  will  require  the  student  to  take  an  additional  oral 
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examination  at  a  later  time  in  that  field.  Two  negative  votes  will  constitute  failure.  The  exam¬ 
ination  committee  will  recommend  to  the  department  chairman  whether  or  not  the  student 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  general  examinations  a  second  time.  A  repetition  may  not  take 
place  earlier  than  three  months  after  the  failure;  in  normal  circumstances  the  examination 
may  be  repeated  only  once. 

b.  Dissertation:  Tlie  doctoral  dissertation  must  be  an  original  work  of  historical  research  in 
the  field  of  the  candidate’s  specialization,  bringing  new  data  or  new  interpretations  to  bear 
on  historical  problems  or  exploring  untouched,  but  significant  historical  fields.  It  must  be 
written  in  clear  prose,  must  have  intellectual  depth,  and  must  demonstrate  a  mastery  of  his¬ 
torical  methodology.  It  should  normally  be  completed  no  more  than  five  years  after  the  gen¬ 
eral  examination.  In  special  cases  the  candidate  may  petition  to  have  his  limit  extended. 

The  examination  committee  will  also  serve  as  the  dissertation  committee.  The  committee’s 
approval  of  the  topic  of  the  dissertation  will  constitute  a  departmental  commitment,  subject 
only  to  questions  of  quality.  Upon  approval  of  the  dissertation  by  the  committee,  the  candi¬ 
date  may  be  asked  to  present  himself  at  a  date  to  be  established  by  his  Doctoral  Adviser  for 
a  Special  Examination  (oral)  in  the  field  of  his  dissertation. 

Doctoral  programs  in  the  Department  of  History  are  offered  in  all  fields  of  history. 

More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the  department. 


TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  History  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program  of 
studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with  designated 
counselors  in  the  Department  of  History  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
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Lower  Division  Courses 

4A-B-C.  Western  Civilization.  (3-3-3) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

4A.  Prehistory  to  1050  A.D. 

4B.  1050-1715. 

4C.  1715-Present. 

4A(S)-4B(S)-4C(S).  Western  Civilization. 

(1-1-1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

After  4A— B— C  begins,  selected  students  will  be 
invited  to  enroll  in  the  honors  seminar.  Such  students 
will  receive  one  unit  for  the  honors  seminar,  4S,  or 
a  total  of  four  units  for  History  4. 

8A-B-C.  History  of  the  Americas. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

8 A.  Colonial  Period:  establishment  of  European 
colonies  in  America,  their  expansion  and  institu¬ 
tional  development. 

8B.  Independence:  struggle  for  freedom  from 
European  control  and  founding  of  American  na¬ 
tions. 

8C.  American  Nations:  achievements,  inter- Ameri¬ 
can  relations,  and  the  United  States  rise  as  a  world 
power. 

17A-B-C.  History  of  the  United  States. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

The  evolution  of  American  institutions  and  civili¬ 
zations. 

For  ways  of  satisfying  the  requirement  in  Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  Institutions,  see  page  47. 

17A(S)-17B(S)-17C(S).  History  of  the  United 
States.  (1-1-1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

After  History  17A-B-C  begins,  selected  students 


will  be  invited  to  enroll  in  the  honors  seminar.  Such 
students  will  receive  one  unit  for  the  honors  seminar 
(17S)  or  a  total  of  four  units  for  History  17. 

Upper  Division  Courses 
110.  Ancient  Near  East.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Haddad 

Study  of  Near  Eastern  civilizations  from  the 
Stone  Age  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  empire.  Political 
history  and  cultural  contributions  of  the  Sumerians, 
Assyro-Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Hittites,  Canaanites, 
Hebrews,  Aramaeans  and  Persians. 

111A-B-C.  Greece  and  Rome. 

(4-4-4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Frost 

111A.  Greece  to  Alexander. 

11  IB.  Rome  to  Hadrian. 

111C.  The  later  Graeco-Roman  world. 

112.  The  Ancient  Aegean.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Frost 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing  or  instruc¬ 
tor’s  consent. 

Pre-history  and  archaeology  of  the  early  Aegean 
littoral,  from  Mycenae  to  the  Lyric  Age. 

115.  Medieval  Europe,  300-1050.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Hollister 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B-C,  or  equivalent. 

The  political,  economic,  and  cultural  evolution  of 
Europe  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  mid¬ 
eleventh  century. 

116.  Medieval  Europe,  1050-1350.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Hollister 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C,  or  equivalent. 
European  civilization  during  the  High  Middle 
Ages.  The  struggle  between  Church  and  State,  the 
rise  of  feudal  monarchies,  the  revival  of  commerce, 
anv^  the  flowering  of  medieval  culture. 
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120A-B.  Renaissance-Reformation. 

(4-4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Friesen 

Prerequisite:  History  4A-4B— 4C,  or  equivalent. 
The  political,  economic,  and  cultural  evolution  of 
Europe,  1300-1648. 

121A-B.  History  of  Europe  in  the 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Barton 

Prerequisite:  History  4C  or  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

121A.  1600—1715,  political,  social,  economic,  dip¬ 
lomatic,  intellectual  history  in  comparative  and  na¬ 
tional  contexts. 

121B.  1715—1815,  Enlightenment,  Enlightened 
Despotism,  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 

I22A-B-C.  History  of  Europe  from  the  Eve 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  1919. 

(4-4-4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Remak 

A  political,  economic,  cultural,  and  diplomatic 
history  of  Europe  from  the  Enlightenment  to  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War. 

123A-B.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries.  (4-4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Adams 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C,  or  equivalent.  His¬ 
tory  123A  is  prerequisite  to  History  123B. 

European  civilization  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries;  inter-relationship  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  and  of  Europe  to  the  world. 

124A-B.  Economic  History  of  Modem 

Europe.  (4-4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Fleckles 

Prerequisite:  History  of  4A— B— C. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  economic  thought  and 
institutions  in  the  society  and  politics  of  modern 
Europe. 

125A-B.  Intellectual  History  of  Modern 

Europe.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Marsak 

Prerequisite:  a  year  course  in  European  history. 
History  125A  is  prerequisite  to  125B. 

A  history  of  scientific  ideas  and  ethical  systems 
from  Francis  Bacon  to  the  present. 

125C.  Special  Studies  in  Intellectual  History. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Marsak 

Prerequisite:  History  125A  and  125B. 

Main  currents  of  contemporary  thought.  Limited 
in  enrollment  to  fifteen  students. 

126A— B— C.  History  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 
(4-4-4)  Yr.  Mr.  Badash 

The  development  of  astronomy,  physics,  chemis¬ 
try,  and  the  organization  of  science,  traced  from 
Babylonian  times  to  the  present  day.  Emphasis 
placed  on  the  growth  of  scientific  ideas,  with  atten¬ 
tion  also  to  science  as  a  cultural  force. 

127A-B.  History  of  European  Socialism,  19th 
and  20th  Centuries.  (4-4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Shirk 

Special  emphasis  on  Marxism,  its  origins  and  com¬ 
petitors;  the  relationship  of  Leninism  to  orthodox 
Marxism;  the  development  of  Stalinist  Communism; 
the  deterioration  of  socialist  ideology  as  a  political 
force. 


130A-B.  Italy  Since  1789.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Limoli 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C,  equivalent,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor. 

A  survey  of  modern  Italian  history:  the  Risor- 
gimento  and  unification  of  Italy,  the  parliamentary 
state  and  society  of  the  liberals,  1860—1922,  the 
Fascist  era,  the  post-war  republic  and  Italian  “re¬ 
birth.” 

131A-B-C.  France  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  (4-4-4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Williams 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C. 

Stressing  the  political  and  cultural  history  of 
France,  as  well  as  her  role  in  international  affairs. 

133A-B.  History  of  Prussia  and  Germany 
Since  1700.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Adams 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C,  or  equivalent. 

The  political,  socio-economic,  and  cultural  devel¬ 
opments  in  Germany  since  the  17th  century. 

134A-B.  Russian  Intellectual  History. 

(4-4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Jones 

Prerequisite:  History  4 A— B— C. 

134A:  From  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
mid-nineteenth  century. 

134B:  From  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the 
present. 

135A-B.  History  of  Russia.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Chmielewski 
Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  History  135A  is  prerequi¬ 
site  to  135B. 

Russian  civilization  from  its  origins  to  the  present. 

136A.  History  of  the  Eastern  Baltic  and  East 
Central  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Hamalainen 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C,  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Imperialism  versus  nationalism:  the  Finns,  the 
Estonians,  the  Latvians,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the 
Poles  in  the  Russian  Empire.  The  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  history  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy. 

136B.  History  of  the  Eastern  Baltic  and  East 
Central  European  Countries  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Hamalainen 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C,  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  emergence  of  independent  Finland,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
and  the  republic  of  Austria.  A  survey  of  their  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  social  development  during 
the  interwar  period;  the  Second  World  War  and 
its  aftermath. 

136C.  History  of  the  Balkans  in  the 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Hamalainen 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C,  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  Romanians,  the  Serbs,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Albanians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  their  struggle  for  independence.  The  First  World 
War  and  the  peace  settlement,  the  interwar  period, 
the  Second  World  War  and  its  consequences. 
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140A-B.  Early  Modem  Britain.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  New 

A  history  of  England  from  the  late  Middle  Ages 
to  the  18th  Century. 

141A— B.  History  of  Britain  in  the  19th  and 
20th  Centuries.  (4-4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Gollin 

145A-B.  The  Middle  East  in  the  Middle 

Ages.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Haddad 

Prerequisite:  History  4A— B— C  or  equivalent. 

The  Christian  and  Muslim  world  395—1453,  in¬ 
cluding  a  study  of  the  history  and  civilization  of 
the  Islamic  countries,  and  the  neighboring  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire. 

146A-B.  History  of  the  Middle  East  in  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Haddad 

The  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Eastern  Question. 
Reform  movements,  cultural  and  national  awaken¬ 
ing,  and  the  impact  of  the  West  in  Iran,  Turkey 
and  the  Arab  countries.  Evolution  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  states  until  the  present  time. 

148A-B.  History  of  Tropical  Africa. 

(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Legassick 

The  history  of  Tropical  Africa  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  granting  of  independence. 

150A-B.  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Empire. 

(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Powell 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing. 

150A.  Emphasis  rfpon  Spanish  institutional  de¬ 
velopment,  European-Mediterranean  relationships, 
and  “Golden  Age,”  approximately  1250—1700. 

150B.  Emphasis  on  Spain  overseas  (especially  in 
the  Americas),  approximately  1500—1830. 

151A-B-C.  Hispanic-American  History. 

(4-4-4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Dozer 

Prerequisite:  History  8 A— B— C  or  upper  division 
standing. 

151A.  Colonial  background  and  the  winning  of 
independence. 

15 IB.  Struggle  toward  nationality,  cultural  de¬ 
velopments,  and  international  relations  of  the  His¬ 
panic-American  countries  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

151C.  History  of  the  Hispanic-American  nations 
during  the  twentieth  century. 

156.  History  of  Mexico.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Powell 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing. 

History  of  Mexico  from  pre-Columbian  times  to 
the  present.  Integration  of  European  and  native 
peoples  and  cultures  to  form  the  Mexican  nation. 

157A-B.  History  of  Brazil.  (4-4)  I,  II. 


A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Brazil  in  two 
quarters:  157A.  From  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  to  the  formation  of  the  Empire. 

157B.  Modem  Brazil. 

158A-B.  History  of  Inter- American 

Relations.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dozer 

Prerequisite:  History  8A— B-C  or  upper  division 
standing. 

158A.  History  of  relations  between  and  among 
the  American  nations  from  independence  to  1900. 

158B.  History  of  inter-American  relations  and  the 
Pan-American  movement  since  1900. 


161A-B.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 

America.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Jacobs 

Prerequisite:  History  17  A— B— C,  an  equivalent 
course,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Political,  cultural,  and  social  history  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  colonies,  their  neighbors,  westward  expansion, 
and  the  American  Revolution. 

162A-B.  The  United  States:  The  New 

Nation.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Borden 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B— C,  an  equivalent 
course,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the  close  of 
the  American  Revolution  to  the  Era  of  Good  Feel¬ 
ings,  with  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  a  federal 
government,  the  rise  of  political  parties,  and  the 
emergence  of  national  character. 

163A-B.  Jacksonian  America.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Marshall 

Prerequisite:  History  17 A— B— C  or  equivalent. 

The  genesis  and  fruition  of  this  fundamental  re¬ 
organization  in  American  society,  focusing  on  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  democratic  political  organization 
and  leadership  roles.  Includes  related  new  depar¬ 
tures  in  religious  and  economic  affairs,  foreign 
policy,  and  literature. 

164A.  The  United  States:  The  Era  of 

Sectional  Conflict,  1840-1860.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Bonadio 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B— C,  an  equivalent 
course,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

164B.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction, 

1860-1876.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Bonadio 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B— C,  an  equivalent 
course,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

165A-B.  The  United  States:  1876-1900. 

(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Scruggs 

Prerequisite:  History  17  A— B— C,  an  equivalent 
course  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

166A-B.  Recent  History  of  the  United 

States.  (4-4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Buchanan, 

Mr.  Graham 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B— C,  an  equivalent 
course,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Political,  economic,  and  social  development  of 
the  United  States  from  1900  to  the  present  time. 

167A.  History  of  the  American  Economy  to 
1861.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Brownlee 

A  survey  of  American  economic  life  to  the  Civil 
War,  including  European  expansion,  establishment 
of  the  British  colonial  economy,  development  of  the 
colonial  economy,  and  early  industrialization,  from 
the  perspective  of  economic  growth. 

167B.  History  of  the  American  Economy 

from  1861.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Brownlee 

A  survey  of  American  economic  development  from 
the  Civil  War,  emphasizing  the  growth  and  instabil¬ 
ity  of  the  economy.  The  course  will  include  con¬ 
sideration  of  broad  social  determinants  of  economic 
change  with  special  reference  to  public  policy. 

170A-B.  American  Constitutional 

History.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Paul 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B— G  or  equivalent. 

The  development  of  the  American  constitutional 
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system  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
growth  of  the  modern  Presidency. 

171  A— B.  History  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  DeConde 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B-C,  an  equivalent 
course,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

171  A.  The  theory  and  practice  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  from  colonial  times  to  1900. 

17 IB.  Analysis  of  twentieth-century  developments. 
Emphasis  on  broad  policy,  concepts  and  ideas. 

172A-B.  Anglo-American  Intellectual 

History.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Kelley 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B— C,  4A— B-C,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  the  instructor. 

From  the  Age  of  Burke  and  Jefferson. 

172C.  Studies  in  Anglo-American  Intellectual 
History.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Kelley 

Prerequisite:  History  172A— B  with  a  grade  of  “B” 
or  higher. 

A  reading  and  discussion  course,  limited  in  size  to 
twenty  students. 

173 A-B.  American  Intellectual  History. 

(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Nash 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B— C  or  equivalent. 
173A.  Traces  the  origins,  influence,  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  attitudes,  and  social  institutions  through 
the  Civil  War.  Focuses  on  the  perfectionist  impulse, 
religion,  the  nature  of  slavery,  implications  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  the  development  of  American  nation¬ 
alism. 

173B.  Emphasizes  Darwinism,  social  Darwinism, 
pragmatism,  socialism,  and  the  effect  on  industrial¬ 
ization,  urbanization,  and  the  First  World  War  on 
American  thought.  Special  attention  to  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  intellectual  currents  since  1945. 

173C.  Studies  in  American  Social  and 

Intellectual  History.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Nash 

A  discussion-type  course  of  limited  size  focused 
on  a  specific  theme. 

174A-B.  History  of  American 

Technology.  (4—4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Pursell 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B— C. 

Social  history  of  devices  and  techniques,  from 
handicraft  through  mass-production  to  automation; 
invention,  innovation,  scientific  research,  and  or¬ 
ganization  in  such  areas  as  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
tures,  transportation,  warfare,  and  the  urban  en¬ 
vironment. 

175A-B.  American  Cultural  History. 

(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Kirker 

Prerequisite:  History  17 A— B,  or  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

The  origin  and  development  of  a  national  char¬ 
acter  and  culture  since  1607;  emphasis  is  upon  the 
arts  and  their  inter-relationships. 

176A-B.  The  American  West.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Oglesby 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B-C,  an  equivalent 
course,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  West  as  a  frontier  and  as  a  region,  in  transit 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 


177.  History  of  California.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Oglesby 

California  as  a  case  study  of  national  trends,  and 
as  an  unique  setting  with  its  special  problems  and 
culture. 

178A-B.  American  Urban  History. 

(4-4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Callow 

Prerequisite:  History  17A— B— C  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
intellectual  impact  of  the  city  upon  American  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  impact  of  history  upon  the  growth  of 
American  urbanization. 

179.  American  Democracy  and  the  Frontier: 
Ideas  and  Interpretations.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing.  Mr.  Jacobs 
A  study  of  historical  thought  and  interpretation 
concerning  main  currents  in  national  development. 
Selected  topics  in  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  history. 

180.  History  of  Southeast  Asia.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Hay 
181A-B.  History  of  India.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hay 

181A:  ancient  and  medieval  India;  181B:  modern 
India. 

185A-B.  Modern  China.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Hsu 

185A:  From  1600  to  1900. 

185B:  From  1900  to  date. 

186A-B.  History  of  China.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

186A:  Ancient  China.  Mr.  Hsu 

186B:  Medieval  China. 

187 A-B.  History  of  Japan.  (4-4)  I,  II. - 

A  survey  of  Japan  from  its  origins  to  the  present. 
Political,  social  and  cultural  history. 

188A-B.  Japan:  Tradition  and 

Modernization.  (4-4)  II,  III.  - 

Prerequisite:  History  185A— B— C  or  instructor’s 
permission. 

Analysis  of  the  role  of  traditional  Japanese  insti¬ 
tutions  and  values  in  the  process  of  modernization. 
Emphasis  on  social  rather  than  political  trends.  188A 
is  prerequisite  to  188B. 

190.  Problems  in  Chinese  History. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Chen 

Topics  in  ancient  and  medieval  Chinese  history. 

195.  The  Study  and  Methods  of  History. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  major  in  history  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Required  of  history  majors  and  of  all  entering 
graduate  students  who  have  not  taken  an  equivalent 
course  in  their  undergraduate  program.  A  research 
seminar  which  trains  the  student  in  historical  re¬ 
search  methods,  and  provides  an  introduction  to 
historiography.  The  student  will  write  a  research 
paper  during  the  course  of  the  seminar.  The  seminar 
will  generally  concentrate  in  the  area  of  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  major  interest.  May  be  taken  twice. 

Graduate  Courses 

201.  Advanced  Historical  Literature. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

A  studies  course  usually  in  the  general  field  of 
history  represented  by  the  professor’s  specialization. 
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Introduces  the  student  to  the  sources  and  general 
literature  of  the  field  in  question.  By  arrangement, 
this  seminar  may  concentrate  upon  specific  problems. 
Written  work  as  prescribed  by  the  instructor.  May  be 
taken  more  than  once. 

202.  European  Historiography.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Adams 

The  nature  of  history  and  historical  writing  as 
revealed  by  the  major  historians  of  European  civili¬ 
zation  since  the  Greeks. 

203.  American  Historiography.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Jacobs 

204.  Historiography  and  Philosophy  of 

History.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Marsak 

Emphasis  upon  studies  in  the  philosopy  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  study  of  history  as  a  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Papers  written  and  read  in  first  quarter;  a  long 
research  paper  will  be  prepared  during  the  second 
quarter. 

211.  Seminar  in  Greek  History.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Frost 

Prerequisite:  reading  knowledge  of  French,  Ger¬ 
man  or  Italian. 

Research  seminar  in  Greek  history.  From  time 
to  time  the  seminar  will  be  limited  to  candidates 
specializing  in  ancient  history,  and  with  a  reading 
knowledge  of  Classical  Greek. 

215.  Seminar  in  Medieval  History.  (4)  II. 

«  Mr.  Hollister 

Prerequisite:  History  116:  Medieval  Europe, 
1050-1350. 

220.  Seminar  in  Renaissance-Reformation. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  - 

Prerequisite:  reading  knowledge  of  one  Western 
European  language  besides  English. 

Research  seminar,  stressing  problems  in  compara¬ 
tive  European  social  and  intellectual  history,  1450— 
1650. 

223.  Seminar  in  Modern  European  History. 
(4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Remak 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 

May  be  taken  more  than  once. 

225.  Research  Seminar  in  the  Idea  of 

Progress.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Marsak 

Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  foreign  language. 

226.  French  Intellectual  History.  (4)  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  History  201.  Mr.  Marsak 

The  idea  of  reason  in  17th  century  France. 

231.  Seminar  in  Modern  French  History. 

(4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Williams 

235.  Seminar  in  Russian  History.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Chmielewski 

Prerequisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  Russian,  Ger¬ 
man  or  French,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

240.  Seminar  in  Tudor-Stuart  History.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  New 

Research  seminar  in  Tudor-Stuart  history:  select 
topics  requiring  use  and  interpretation  of  primary 
sources. 


241.  Seminar  in  Modern  Rritish  History.  (4) 

II,  III.  Mr.  Gollin 

Research  seminar.  Students  must  take  two  con¬ 
secutive  quarters. 

246.  Seminar  in  the  Modem  History  of  the 
Middle  East.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Haddad 

Prerequisite:  History  146A  or  146B. 

Research  seminar  stressing  the  movements  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  revolution  and  change  that  have  char¬ 
acterized  the  modem  history  of  the  Middle  East 
since  1850. 

248.  Research  Seminar  in  African  History. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Collins 

Prerequisite:  History  201. 

History  248  is  designed  to  provide  the  graduate 
student  with  the  opportunity  to  explore  in  depth 
one  or  more  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  has  be¬ 
come  acquainted  in  History  201. 

250.  Seminar  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish 

Empire.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Powell 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  permission 
of  the  professor  in  charge. 

Advanced  studies  and  research  in  the  history  of 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  Empire. 

256.  Seminar  in  Mexican  History.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Powell 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  permission 
of  the  professor  in  charge. 

Advanced  studies  and  research  in  the  history  of 
Mexico. 

258.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Inter- 
American  Relations.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Dozer 

Prerequisite:  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language,  preferably  Spanish,  Portuguese  or  French. 

259.  Seminar  in  Recent  Hispanic-American 

History.  (4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Dozer 

Student  must  take  two  consecutive  quarters. 

261.  Seminar  in  Colonial  America  and  the 

West.  (4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Jacobs 

Student  must  take  two  consecutive  quarters. 

262.  Seminar  in  Early  National  Period  of 
United  States  History.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Borden 

Student  must  take  seminar  minimum  of  two  con¬ 
secutive  quarters;  may  enter  Fall  or  Winter.  Maxi¬ 
mum  three  quarters. 

263.  Seminar  in  Jacksonian  America.  (4) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Marshall 

Guided  research,  and  discussion,  in  the  history  of 
Jacksonian  America.  Student  must  take  two  consecu¬ 
tive  quarters. 

265.  Research  Seminar  in  the  History  of  the 

United  States  in  the  Late  19th  Century. 
(4-4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Scruggs 

Students  must  take  two  consecutive  quarters. 

266.  Seminar  in  Recent  History  of  the  United 

States.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Buchanan 


270.  Seminar  in  American  Constitutional 

History.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Paul 

Prerequisite:  Winter  quarter  of  201,  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Research  in  judicial  review  in  American  history. 

271.  Seminar  in  Diplomatic  and  Political 
History  of  the  United  States. 

(4-4)  II,  III.  '  Mr.  DeConde 

Student  must  take  two  consecutive  quarters. 

272.  Seminar  in  Anglo-American  Intellectual 

History.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Kelley 

Prerequisite:  History  172A— B,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Research  seminar,  stressing  comparative  studies, 
in  Anglo-American  intellectual  history  since  about 
1850. 

274.  History  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
America.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Pursell 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Research  seminar  emphasizing  the  social  aspects 
of  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  in  America. 

276.  Seminar  in  American  West  and 

California.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Oglesby 

Student  must  take  two  consecutive  quarters. 
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278.  Science  in  Twentieth  Century  America. 
(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Badash 

The  atomic  age — the  background  to  the  atomic 
bomb,  its  development,  use,  and  postwar  problems. 

280.  Seminar  in  Modern  China.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  History  185A— B.  Mr.  Hsu 

A  research  seminar  in  the  important  aspects  of 
modern  Chinese  history. 

285.  Seminar  in  United  States  Relations  with 
the  Far  East.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Hsu 

Prerequisite:  History  185A— B— C,  or  187A— B. 

A  research  seminar,  with  particular  stress  on  the 
use  of  archival  materials.  The  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  development  of  the  Modem  Far  East  is 
emphasized. 

299.  Directed  Research.  (2-6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

This  course  is  limited  to  students  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  their  M.A.  theses  or  their  Ph.D. 
dissertations. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Evelyn  M.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics  (Chairman  of  the  Department). 
Charlotte  E.  Biester,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Alice  V.  Bradley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Florence  C.  Meredith,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Paul  L.  Scherer,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Lucille  A.  Woolsey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Ruth  Major,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

- ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

- ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

o 

Marion  P.  Alves,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics. 

Eleanor  H.  Mathewson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics. 

Ann  S.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics. 

Frances  R.  Tacionis,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics. 

- ,  Associate  in  Home  Economics. 

- ,  Associate  in  Home  Economics. 


THE  MAJORS 

Three  majors  are  offered  in  home  economics:  Foods  and  Nutrition,  Textiles  and  Clothing, 
and  General  Home  Economics.  Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  should  complete  the  Foods  and  Nutrition  major.  The  General  Home 
Economics  major  is  required  for  teaching  credentials. 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

Preparation  for  the  Major — Required:  Art  1,  Biology  1A  (or  20),  104,  115,  Chemistry  1A- 
B-C,  8A-B  (or  130A-B-C),  Economics  1A  (or  109),  Home  Economics  10,  13,  20,  Psychology 
1  (or  101),  Sociology  1  (or  101),  Speech  11  (or  101),  Zoology  40. 

Requirements  for  the  Major — Fifty-four  units  of  home  economics  of  which  at  least  36  must 
be  in  upper  division.  Required:  Home  Economics  100A-B,  100C  (or  102),  101,  103A— B, 
104  (or  136),  135,  137  (or  148),  144  (or  145).  To  qualify  for  membership  in  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  students  must  consult  their  adviser  for  specific  requirements. 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

Preparation  for  the  Major — Required:  Anthropology  2  (or  101),  Art  1,  Biology  1A  (or  20), 
Chemistry  1A,  8A-B  (or  130A-B-C),  Economics  1A  (or  109),  Home  Economics  10,  13, 
20,  Psychology  1  (or  101),  Sociology  1  (or  101),  Speech  11  (or  101),  Zoology  40. 

Requirements  for  the  Major — Fifty-four  units  of  home  economics  of  which  at  least  36  must 
be  in  upper  division.  Required:  Home  Economics  105A-B,  105C  (or  120),  114,  116,  144,  146, 

148,  173. 

General  Home  Economics 

Preparation  for  the  Major — Required:  Art  1,  Biology  1A  (or  20),  Chemistry  1A,  8A-B 
(or  130A-B-C),  Economics  1A  (or  109),  Health  108  (or  Sociology  154),  Home  Economics  10, 
13,  20,  Psychology  1  (or  101),  Sociology  1  (or  101),  Speech  11  (or  101),  Zoology  40. 

Requirements  for  the  Major — Fifty-four  units  of  home  economics  of  which  at  least  36  must 
be  in  upper  division.  Required:  Home  Economics  100A,  104,  105A,  144,  148,  150,  151,  171. 
To  qualify  for  a  teaching  credential,  students  must  elect  Home  Economics  100B,  105B,  133, 

149. 

The  Minor 

Required:  Home  Economics  10,  13,  20,  100A,  105A,  144,  148  and  three  units  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairman.  Students  wishing  a  minor  in  home  economics 
should  consult  the  department  chairman  before  enrolling  as  a  minor. 
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Graduate  Program 

The  department  offers  work  which  will  meet  the  requirements  for  graduate  units  for  teach¬ 
ing  credentials  and  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  (Teaching  Emphasis). 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  home  economics  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
program  of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  cre¬ 
dential  in  California.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  The  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Announcement. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Lower  Division  Courses 

10.  Elements  of  Nutrition.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Jones 

Science  of  human  nutrition  with  emphasis  on  food 
supplies  and  food  selection. 

13.  Child  Development.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mrs.  Alves 

Physical,  emotional  and  social  needs  of  the  infant 
and  young  child  in  relation  to  his  membership  in  the 
family.  Observations  of  infants  and  young  children. 

20.  Textiles.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8B  (or  130C). 

A  study  of  fibers,  fabrics  and  finishes. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

IOOA.  Foods.  (5)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8B  (or  130C),  Economics 
1A  (or  109),  Home  Economics  10. 

Chemical,  enzymatic  and  physical  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  food  preparation;  esthetic,  economic  and 
nutritional  aspects  of  food  selection  and  service. 

IOOB.  Foods.  (4)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100A. 

Continuation  of  Home  Economics  100A. 

IOOC.  Foods.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100B. 

Study  of  the  nutritional  significance  of  the  food 
patterns  in  different  cultures  with  consideration  of 
social,  cultural  and  economic  conditions. 

101.  Food  Analysis.  (3)  III.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100B. 

Chemical  and  microbiological  assay  of  foods. 

102.  Experimental  Food  Study.  (4)  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100B,  Psychol- 
ogy  5. 

Physical,  chemical  and  organoleptic  analysis  in 
food  research. 

103A.  Human  Nutrition.  (4)  I.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Biology  108A-B,  Home  Economics 
10,  Psychology  5,  Zoology  40,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins 
in  relation  to  normal  nutritional  requirements  and 
food  intakes. 


103B.  Human  Nutrition.  (4)  II.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  103A. 

Metabolism  of  vitamins,  minerals  and  water  in 
relation  to  normal  nutritional  requirements  and  food 
intakes. 

103C.  Human  Nutrition.  (4)  III.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  103B. 

Modification  of  the  normal  diet  necessitated  by 
pathological  conditions  and  metabolic  diseases. 

104.  Equipment.  (3)  I,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100A. 

Physical  principles,  materials  and  economic  con¬ 
siderations  underlying  the  selection  of  household 
equipment. 

105A.  Clothing.  (5)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Art  1,  Home  Economics  20,  Psy¬ 
chology  1  (or  101),  Sociology  1  (or  101). 

Sociological,  psychological  and  esthetic  aspects 
of  clothing  as  related  to  design  and  construction. 

105B.  Clothing.  (4)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  105A. 

A  comparative  study  of  clothing  through  analysis, 
experimentation  and  creative  design. 

105C.  Clothing.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  105B. 

Continuation  of  Home  Economics  105B. 

109.  Problems  in  Nutrition.  (3)  II.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  103 A  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  scientific  literature 
with  emphasis  on  current  nutritional  problems. 

114.  Historic  Textiles.  (4)  I.  Mrs.  Woolsey 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  20  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Development  of  textile  design  motifs  and  tech¬ 
niques  from  ancient  to  contemporary  times. 

116.  Historic  Costumes.  (4)  II.  Mrs.  Woolsey 

Prerequisite:  one  course  from  the  Fine  Arts  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Curriculum  and  one  course  in 
History. 

Analysis  of  historic  style  periods  in  relation  to 
esthetic,  cultural,  economic,  political  and  social  fac¬ 
tors  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 

120.  Textile  Analysis.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  20. 

Physical  and  chemical  analysis  of  fabrics,  fibers 
and  finishes. 
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133.  Child  Development  Laboratory. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Alves 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  13,  Psychology  1 
(or  101),  Sociology  1  (or  101),  Zoology  40. 

Interpretation  of  child-development  principles 
through  participation  in  an  organized  program  for 
preschool  children. 

135.  Institutional  Food  Study.  (4)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  10,  100A  (may 
be  taken  concurrently)  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  selection, 
preparation  and  service  of  food  for  institutions. 

136.  Institutional  Food  Service  Design  and 

Layout.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Scherer 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  135  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

Principles  of  layout  for  food  service  organizations 
and  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

137.  Institutional  Organization  and 

Management.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  135  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

Principles  of  effective  management  with  emphasis 
on  techniques  of  supervision  for  controlling  food 
production  and  costs. 

138.  Institutional  Personnel  Management. 

(3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Hom^  Economics  135  (maybe  taken 
concurrently). 

Analysis  of  the  principles,  methods  and  procedures 
for  effective  utilization  of  human  resources  in  food 
service  institutions. 

139.  Institutional  Food  Production 
Management  and  Purchasing.  (4)  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Economics  106A,  Home  Economics 
136,  137  and  138. 

Analysis  of  managerial  processes  involved  in  ac¬ 
counting  systems,  inventory  controls,  computer  ap¬ 
plications  and  purchasing. 

144.  Family  Finance.  (3)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Rice 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1A  (or  109). 

Management  of  family  income  in  relation  to  family 
expenditure,  savings,  consumer  credit,  personal  in¬ 
vestment,  home  ownership,  insurance,  social  security 
and  annuities,  and  income  and  estate  taxes. 

145.  Consumers  and  Markets.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1A  (or  109).  Mrs.  Rice 
Markets  and  conditions  basic  to  the  solution  of 
consumer  problems  in  the  selection  of  goods. 

146.  Clothing  Economics.  (3)  III.  Mrs.  Rice 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1A  (or  109). 

Physiological,  psychological  and  sociological  fac¬ 
tors  underlying  clothing  consumption.  Socio-eco¬ 
nomic  forces  affecting  production  and  distribution 
of  textiles  and  clothing. 

148.  Home  Management  Principles.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mrs.  Rice 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  144,  Philosophy 
1,  Psychology  1  (or  101),  Sociology  1  (or  101). 

Management  of  human  and  material  resources  in 
the  family. 


149.  Home  Management  Laboratory. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Rice 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100A,  148  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

Laboratory  experience  and  directed  study  in  man¬ 
agerial  processes  related  to  group  living. 

150.  Family  Housing.  (3)  I,  III.  Mr.  Scherer 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1A  (or  109),  Psychology 

1  (or  101),  Sociology  1  (or  101). 

Historic,  esthetic,  economic  and  functional  as¬ 
pects  of  family  dwellings;  appraisal  of  house  plans 
in  terms  of  optimum  family  living. 

151.  House  Interiors  and  Furnishings. 

(3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Art  1,  Home  Economics  150. 
Functional  and  esthetic  factors  influencing  in¬ 
teriors  and  furnishings  for  family  homes. 

152.  Advanced  House  Planning  and 

Furnishings.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Scherer 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  151. 

Studio  projects  in  house  planning  and  furnishings 
with  individual  research. 

171.  Recent  Findings  in  Nutrition.  (3)  II. 

Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  10,  Zoology  40 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Not  open  to  those  who 
have  taken  Home  Economics  103A. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  current  literature  in 
the  field. 

172.  Recent  Findings  in  Child  Development. 

(3)  III.  Mrs.  Alves 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  13  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  current  literature  in 
the  field. 

173.  Recent  Findings  in  Textiles.  (3)  I. 

Mrs.  Woolsey 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  20  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  current  literature  in 
the  field. 

194.  Senior  Seminar  in  Home  Economics. 

(2)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

198.  Readings  in  Home  Economics. 

(1-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  no  more  than  two 
quarters  and  for  a  maximum  of  three  units  each 
quarter. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Home 
Economics.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  for  majors. 

199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 
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Graduate  Courses 

271.  Seminar  in  Current  Food  and  Nutrition 
Problems.  (3)  I.  Miss  Jones 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  10,  100B  and  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  research 
and  reviews  of  the  literature  on  selected  problems. 

273.  Seminar  in  Current  Textiles  and 
Clothing  Problems.  (3)  II.  Mrs.  Woolsey 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  20  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  current  research 
and  reviews  of  the  literature  on  selected  problems. 

274.  Seminar  in  Current  Housing  Problems. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Scherer 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  150  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

Human  factors  in  housing,  including  a  critical 
analysis  of  such  factors  as  family  life  cycle,  socio¬ 
economic  status,  and  attitudes,  values  and  prefer¬ 
ences  on  housing  requirements.  Special  treatment  of 


such  current  problems  as  the  aged,  low-income 
families  and  certain  economic  groups. 

Related  Courses  in  Other  Departments 

Education  H  290.  Curriculum  and 

Instructional  Procedures  and  Materials 
Used  in  the  Teaching  of  Home 
Economics.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100B,  104,  105B, 
133,  144,  149,  or  concurrent. 

Education  H  292A-B-C-D.  Supervised 
Teaching  in  the  Area  of  Home 
Economics.  (3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Education  H  290  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Education  H  293.  Problems  Seminar  in  the 
Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Education  H  290.  Concurrent  Edu¬ 
cation  H  292A,  B,  C,  or  D. 


LINGUISTICS 

Arthur  M.  Schwartz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Linguisiics. 

A  program  in  Linguistics  will  be  initiated  in  1967-68  offering  both  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  level  instruction.  No  major  as  yet  is  offered  and  the  program  is  presently  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

Linguistics  focuses,  principally,  on  the  study  of  the  structure  of  natural  languages,  and  how 
this  structure — syntactic,  phonological,  semantic — changes  through  time.  From  this  empirical 
study,  linguistics  attempts  to  extract  properties  common  to  all  language  structure  and  struc¬ 
tural  change,  and  to  develop  a  theory  of  general  grammar.  When  linguistic  structure  is 
viewed  more  abstractly,  it  bears  a  relation  to  certain  mathematical  concerns,  such  as  automata 
theory  and  Boolean  algebra.  The  study  of  language  with  respect  to  its  acquisition  and  use 
raises  questions  pertinent  to  areas  known  as  socio-linguistics  and  psycho-linguistics. 
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Ky  Fan,  Docteur-es-Sciences  Mathmetiques,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Paul  J.  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Marvin  Marcus,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

Henryk  Mine,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Shu-Teh  Chen  Moy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Lewis  F.  Walton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Adil  M.  Yaqub,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Thomas  K.  Boehme,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Andrew  M.  Bruckner,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Jack  G.  Ceder,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  A.  Ernest,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

David  M.  Merriell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Stephen  Simons,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

David  A.  Sprecher,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Robert  C.  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  ( Vice-Chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment). 

*ftSeymour  O.  Bachmuth,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Michael  J.  Cambern,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Robin  W.  Chaney,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Larry  J.  Gerstein,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Marcel  Herzog,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Eugene  C.  Johnsen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Harvey  B.  Keynes,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

^Horace  Y.  Mochizuki,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

*David  L.  Outcalt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

James  B.  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Melvin  Rosenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

*  James  M.  Sloss,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Max  L.  Weiss,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Julius  M.  Zelmanowitz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

o 

Ivor  M.  H.  Etherington,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (' Winter  and  Spring  quarters). 

Julian  Weissglass,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

The  student  should  have  completed  two  years  of  algebra  and  courses  in  plane  geometry 
and  trigonometry  in  high  school.  Competence  in  the  following  university  courses,  or  their 
equivalents,  is  essential  for  successful  upper  division  study:  Mathematics  3A-B-C,  4A-B, 
8A-B.  At  least  two  quarters  of  Physics  (either  1,  2-2L  or  6A-B)  is  strongly  recommended. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

A  minimum  of  36  units  of  upper  division  mathematics,  not  including  Mathematics  100A-B. 
Apart  from  Mathematics  101A-B-C,  at  least  two  courses  must  be  in  algebra,  two  in  analysis 
and  one  in  geometry. 

Graduate  Preparatory.  Students  preparing  for  graduate  study  in  mathematics  are  advised 
to  complete  Mathematics  108A-B  and  119A  in  their  sophomore  year,  111A-B-C  in  the  junior 
year,  and  118A-B-C  in  the  senior  year.  Other  upper  division  courses  are  chosen  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  adviser. 

Applied  Mathematics.  Students  intending  to  go  into  industrial  work  are  advised  to  select 
upper  division  courses  from  the  following:  Mathematics  104A-B-C,  105,  108A-B,  119A-B-C, 

*  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 

Absent  on  leave,  fall  quarter  1967. 
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120A-B-C,  122A-B,  123A-B-C.  Those  preparing  for  graduate  study  in  applied  mathematics 
should  complete  the  courses  listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Teaching.  For  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  Mathematics  101A-B-C, 
108A-B,  109,  110,  113,  114,  and  115  are  recommended. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor 

Plane  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  two  years  of  high  school  algebra  are  required  for 
admission  to  a  minor  in  mathematics.  The  prescribed  course  is  30  units,  at  least  9  of  which 
must  be  upper  division  other  than  100A-B.  Mathematics  8A-B  and  Mathematics  101A-B-C 
are  especially  recommended. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  Mathematics  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in 
California. 

For  a  mathematics  minor,  if  the  major  is  not  in  an  academic  area,  at  least  eighteen  units 
must  be  in  upper  division  mathematics  courses. 

All  students  preparing  for  a  standard  teaching  credential  with  a  specialization  in  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  must  take  Mathematics  100A-B.  For  further  information  concerning  teach¬ 
ing  credentials,  students  should  confer  with  designated  counselors  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  a  bachelor’s  degree  with  a  major  in  mathematics 
or  the  equivalent  of  such  training.  Entering  students  may  be  appraised  by  means  of  examina¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  their  records.  Whenever  necessary,  supplementary  course 
work  will  be  required. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Completion  of  36  units  of  approved  course  work.  A  minimum  of  18  units  must  be  taken 
in  graduate  courses  (200  series).  The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from  upper  division 
or  graduate  courses  in  mathematics  or  physics  after  approval  by  the  Department. 

2.  Comprehensive  written  examinations. 

3.  Oral  examination. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
Admission 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship  requirements  for  graduate  study,  a  candidate  must  hold  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  mathematics,  physics,  or  engineering.  He  must  also  have  had  under¬ 
graduate  course  work  in  matrix  algebra,  differential  equations,  and  advanced  calculus  (or 
its  equivalent),  and  also  general  physics,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Evaluation  of  the  can¬ 
didate’s  past  work  will  be  made  by  both  the  Mathematics  and  the  Physics  Departments,  and 
supplemental  undergraduate  work  will  be  required  whenever  necessary. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

Completion  of  36  units  beyond  the  bachelor’s  degree,  of  which  at  least  18  must  be  in  grad¬ 
uate  courses,  and  satisfactory  performance  in  comprehensive  written  and  oral  examinations. 
The  course  work  may  be  selected  according  to  the  candidate’s  special  interests,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  faculty  adviser,  but  all  candidates  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  graduate  course 
in  physics  and  one  graduate  course  in  mathematics  (independent  of  seminars  or  Directed 
Studies).  It  is  expected  that  approximately  one-half  the  work  will  be  taken  in  each  subject  field. 
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DOCTORAL  PROGRAM 

A  student  advances  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  mathematics 
after  having  passed  an  oral  examination.  Prior  to  this,  he  must  have  passed  a  written  qualify¬ 
ing  examination  and  have  shown  proficiency  in  two  foreign  languages,  normally  chosen 
from  French,  German,  and  Russian.  The  written  qualifying  examination  is  in  three  parts, 
Algebra,  Analysis,  and  Topology. 

Information  about  specific  areas  of  specialization  for  the  doctoral  dissertation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  department. 


MATHEMATICS 

Lower  Division  Courses 

3A.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  First 
Course.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  D/2  years  of  high  school  algebra, 
trigonometry. 

3B.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Second 
Course.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3A. 

3C.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Third 
Course.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3B. 

4 A.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Fourth 
Course.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3C. 

4B.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Fifth 
Course.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4A. 

8A— B.  Introduction  to  Algebra. 

(3-3)  I— II,  II— III,  III— I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  two  years  of  high  school  algebra. 
Designed  for  mathematics  and  science  majors. 
Induction,  sets  and  functions,  permutations,  inci¬ 
dence  matrices,  convexity,  inequalities,  rings,  in¬ 
tegers,  polynomials,  complex  numbers,  theory  of 
equations. 

11A-B.  Calculus.  (4-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  IV2  years  of  high  school  algebra, 
trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry. 

Course  covers  the  material  in  Mathematics  3A— 
B— C  for  students  who  have  studied  analytic  geom¬ 
etry. 

30.  Finite  Mathematics.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  second-year  high  school  algebra. 
Finite  problems  having  applications  in  the  be¬ 
havioral  sciences.  Compound  statements,  sets,  com¬ 
binatorial  problems,  probability,  vectors,  matrices. 
Not  open  to  mathematics  majors  or  students  who 
have  passed  Mathematics  8A. 

32.  Introduction  to  Calculus.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  IV2  years  of  high  school  algebra. 

A  simplified  introduction  to  differential  and  in¬ 
tegral  calculus  applied  to  algebraic  functions.  Not 
open  to  mathematics  majors  or  students  who  have 
passed  Mathematics  3A. 


33.  Statistics.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30  and  one  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  3A  or  32. 

Random  variables,  sampling  distribution,  estima¬ 
tion,  tests  by  hypotheses,  correlation  and  regression. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

100A-B.  Mathematics  for  Elementary 

Teaching.  (3-3)  I— II,  II— III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  high  school  algebra  and  geometry. 
Designed  for  candidates  for  the  elementary  teach¬ 
ing  credential.  Not  open  to  mathematics  majors. 
Numeration  systems,  properties  of  sets,  structure  of 
the  real  number  system  and  its  subsystems,  mathe¬ 
matical  justification  of  computational  procedures, 
division  algorithm,  congruences,  elements  of  geom¬ 
etry. 

IOIA.  Number  Systems.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  8A. 

Designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers  and 
minors  in  mathematics.  Sets,  functions,  equivalence 
relations,  natural  numbers,  construction  of  the  in¬ 
tegers  and  rational  numbers,  isomorphism,  abstract 
systems. 

IOIB.  Foundations  of  Analysis.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101A.  The  Staff 

Designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers  and 
minors  in  mathematics.  The  real  number  system, 
point  set  theory  on  the  line  and  plane,  limits,  con¬ 
tinuity,  sequences  of  functions,  uniform  convergence, 
integration,  fundamental  theorem  of  calculus. 

IOIC.  Foundations  of  Geometry.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  8A.  The  Staff 

Designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers  and 
minors  in  mathematics.  A  study  of  the  Birkhoff 
postulates  for  Euclidean  geometry  and  selected 
topics. 

104A.  Numerical  Methods  by  Approximation. 

(3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B  (may  be  taken  con¬ 
currently). 

Properties  of  polynomials,  polynomial  approxima¬ 
tion,  orthogonal  polynomials,  numerical  differentia¬ 
tion  and  integration,  Tchebycheff  and  Legendre 
polynomials. 

104B.  Numerical  Methods  in  Differential 

Equations.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  104A  and  119A. 
Numerical  solution  of  initial  value  and  two  point 
boundary  value  problems  of  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Systems  of  equations,  higher  order  and 
non-linear  equations. 
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104C.  Numerical  Methods  in  Algebraic 

Problems.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  108A. 

Spectral  theory  of  finite  matrices.  Direct  and  itera¬ 
tive  methods  for  inverting  matrices  and  solving  linear 
equations.  Various  methods  for  obtaining  charac¬ 
teristic  values  and  vectors  of  matrices.  Numerical 
solution  of  systems  of  non-linear  equations. 

108A-B.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra. 
(3-3)  I— II,  II— III,  III— I.  The  Staff 

Vector  spaces  and  linear  transformations,  matrix 
algebra,  linear  equations,  determinants,  characteris¬ 
tic  roots,  normal  matrices,  matrix  inequalities. 

109.  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  8A.  The  Staff 

Introduction  to  symbolic  logic,  theory  of  formal 
proof,  axiom  systems,  consistency  and  completeness. 

110.  Set  Theory.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Fundamentals  of  set  theory,  ordinal  numbers, 
cardinal  arithmetic,  transfinite  methods. 


111A-B-C.  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  8B  and  108A  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor. 

Groups,  rings,  fields,  elementary  divisors. 


112A-B.  Projective  Geometry.  (3-3)  I— II. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4A.  The  Staff 

One-  and  two-dimensional  analytic  projective 
geometry. 

113.  Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  (3)  I. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4 A  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 


114.  Convex  Figures.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4A  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Introduction  to  theory  of  convex  bodies,  primarily 
in  two  dimensions. 


115.  Number  Theory.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4 A  and  8B. 

Topics  include:  number  bases,  factorization, 
Diophantine  equations,  congruences,  residues,  nu¬ 
merical  functions,  distribution  of  primes. 

118A-B-C.  Introduction  to  Beal  Analysis. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  senior  standing  is  recommended. 

The  real  number  system,  elements  of  set  theory, 
continuity,  differentiability,  the  Riemann  integral, 
functions  of  bounded  variation,  implicit  function 
theorems,  convergence  processes,  special  topics. 


119A.  Differential  Equations.  (3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B.  May  be  taken  con¬ 
currently. 

First  and  second  order  linear  differential  equa¬ 
tions,  linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients, 
series  solutions,  method  of  undetermined  coefficients, 
Laplace  transform. 

119B.  Differential  Equations.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  119A. 

Existence  and  uniqueness  by  successive  approxi¬ 
mations,  solutions  of  systems  of  differential  equa¬ 


tions  by  vector  methods,  regular  singular  points, 
series  solutions,  special  functions,  boundary  value 
problems. 

119C.  Differential  Equations.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  119B.  The  Staff 

Autonomous  systems,  phase  plane,  equations  with 
periodic  coefficients,  stability,  Lyapunov  method, 
limit  cycles. 

120A-B-C.  Probability  and  Statistics. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B. 

Basic  concepts  of  probability,  limit  theorems,  dis¬ 
crete  and  continuous  random  variables,  derived  dis¬ 
tributions,  some  statistical  applications.  Point  esti¬ 
mation,  random  sampling,  tests  of  hypotheses,  con¬ 
fidence  intervals. 

122A-B.  Introduction  to  Theory  of  Complex 
Variables.  (3-3)  I-II,  II— III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B. 

Complex  numbers,  functions,  differentiability, 
series,  extensions  of  elementary  functions,  complex 
integration,  calculus  of  residues,  conformal  maps, 
mapping  functions,  applications. 

123A.  Functions  of  Several  Variables.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  4B.  The  Staff 

Differential  and  integral  calculus  of  functions  of 
several  variables  and  of  vector  fields.  Jacobians, 
Taylor  series  expansion  in  many  variables.  Green’s 
theorem,  divergence  theorem,  Stokes’  theorem. 

123B.  Fourier  Series.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  119A. 

Linear  spaces,  orthogonal  sets  of  functions,  Fourier 
series,  Sturm-Liouville  theory. 

123C.  Partial  Differential  Equations.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  123A— B.  The  Staff 
Derivation  of  equations.  Eigenfunction  expansions, 
separation  of  variables.  Integral  transforms,  types  of 
partial  differential  equations.  Green’s  and  Riemann’s 
functions. 

128.  Operational  Calculus.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  122A. 

Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms.  Parseval’s 
theorem,  convolution  theorem,  inversion  formulas, 
Paley-Wiener  theorem  and  applications. 

140A.  Introduction  to  Differential  Geometry. 

(3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  119A. 

Curves  in  3-space,  Serret-Frenet  formulas.  Sur¬ 
faces  in  3-space.  First  and  second  fundamental 
forms. 

140B.  Introduction  to  Differential  Geometry. 
(3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  140A. 

Continuation  of  theory  of  surfaces  in  3-space, 
normal  curvature,  Gaussian  curvature,  intrinsic 
geometry  of  surfaces,  geodesics. 

141.  Multilinear  Algebra.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  108B. 

Duality,  multilinear  mappings,  tensor  spaces,  sym¬ 
metry  classes,  graded  algebras,  linear  transformations 
on  tensor  spaces,  induced  transformations,  inner 
products  on  tensor  spaces,  elementary  representation 
theory. 
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190A-B-C.  Special  Topics  in  Mathematics. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Information  about  the  special  topics  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mathematics. 

194.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced  Students. 
(1-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  special  topics. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Mathematics. 
(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

200A-B-C.  Basic  Concepts  of  Modern 

Analysis.  (3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  118A— B-C  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

Introduction  to  metric  space  topology,  Lebesgue 
measure  and  integration  in  Euclidean  spaces,  and 
functional  analysis. 

201A-B-C.  Measure  and  Integration. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  118A— B— C  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

Abstract  measures  and  outer  measures,  comple¬ 
tion  of  measures,  measurable  functions,  integration, 
convergence  theory,  Fubini’s  theorem,  signed  meas¬ 
ures,  measures  on  locally  compact  spaces,  special 
topics. 

202A-B-C.  Complex  Variables.  (3-3-3)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  118A— B— C  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

Holomorphic  functions,  Cauchy  integral  theorems, 
Taylor  and  Laurent  series,  analytic  continuation, 
conformal  mapping,  residue  theory,  and  special 
topics. 

209.  Set  Theory.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

A  rigorous  study  of  axiomatic  set  theory;  topics 
include  ordinal  numbers,  transfinite  induction, 
cardinal  numbers,  cardinal  arithmetic,  and  the 
Axiom  of  Choice. 

210A-B-C.  Advanced  Topics  in  the  Theory 
of  Real  Functions.  (3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  200A— B— C. 

Special  topics  chosen  by  the  instructor.  Topics 
may  include  the  integrals  of  Perron,  Denjoy, 
Khintchine  and  others,  the  Baire  classification  of 
functions  and  the  Borel  classification  of  sets,  the 
measure  problem,  density  theorems,  negligible  sets, 
functions  of  several  real  variables. 

212A-B.  Projective  Metric  Geometry. 

(3-3)  I— II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  112A— B. 

A  study  of  metric  spaces  which  can  be  imbedded 
in  a  projective  space  so  that  the  metric  lines  are 
carried  by  the  projective  lines;  included  are  two  and 
three  dimensional  non-Euclidean  geometries. 


213A-B-C.  Probability  Theory.  (3-3-3)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  120A— B— C  or  equiva¬ 
lent,  or  Mathematics  201A  (may  be  taken  concur¬ 
rently),  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Foundations  of  probability,  distribution  functions, 
characteristic  functions,  stochastic  processes,  central 
limit  problem,  martingales,  stationary  processes. 

220A.  Modern  Algebra.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  108A— B,  111A— B. 
Group  theory. 

220B.  Modern  Algebra.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  108A— B,  111A— B. 

Ring  theory. 

220C.  Modern  Algebra.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  220A. 

Field  theory  and  Galois  theory. 

221A-B-C.  Topics  in  Field  Theory. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

222A-B-C.  Topics  in  Group  Theory. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

223A-B-C.  Topics  in  Ring  Theory. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

224A-B-C.  Topics  in  Linear  Algebra. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

225A-B-C.  Topics  in  Number  Theory. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Selected  topics  in  number  theory. 

226A-B-C.  General  Topology.  (3-3-3)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  118A  or  equivalent. 
Topological  spaces  and  continuous  functions.  Fil¬ 
ters  and  convergence.  Compactness.  Connectedness. 
Product  and  quotient  spaces,  direct  and  inverse 
limits.  Metric  spaces.  Completion  and  compactifica- 
tion.  Normal  spaces.  Paracompactness  and  metriza- 
tion.  Baire  category.  Function  spaces. 

Special  topics  (retracts,  homotopy,  maps  into 
spheres,  covering  spaces,  fibre  spaces.) 

228A-B-C.  Functional  Analysis.  (3-3-3)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  201A— B,  226A— B. 

Linear  topological  spaces.  Hilbert  spaces,  Banach 
spaces,  locally  convex  spaces,  Banach  algebras. 
Special  topics. 

230A-B-C.  Topological  Groups.  (3-3-3)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  226A— B— C,  Mathe¬ 
matics  220A. 

General  properties  of  topological  groups.  Unitary 
representations  of  compact  groups.  Duality  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  locally  compact  abelian  groups.  Haar  meas¬ 
ure.  Unitary  representations  of  locally  compact 
groups.  Harmonic  analysis.  Special  topics. 
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240A-B.  Differential  Geometry.  (3-3)  I— II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  140A— B,  200A— B— C. 
Theory  of  surfaces  in  Euclidean  space.  Rieman- 
nian  space.  Topics  from  differential  geometry  in  the 
large.  Elements  of  differential  geometry  in  general 
spaces:  geodesics,  motions,  curvature,  topological 
structure. 

243A-B-C.  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Ordinary  differential  equations  in  real  and  com¬ 

plex  domains.  Existence  and  differentiability  of  solu¬ 
tions.  Analysis  of  singular  points.  Poincare-Bendixson 
theorem,  perturbation  theory,  Sturm-Liouville  theory, 
asymptotic  expansions,  stability. 

245A-B-C.  Differential  Equations  and 

Operator  Theory  for  Physical  Sciences. 
(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  118A  or  consent  of  in¬ 

structor. 

Linear  spaces,  spectral  theory  of  operators.  Green’s 


functions,  eigenvalues  of  ordinary  differential  equa¬ 
tions,  partial  differential  equations. 

246A-B-C.  Partial  Differential  Equations. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  118A  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Cauchy-Kowaleski  theorem.  Characteristics.  Theory 
of  initial  value  and  boundary  value  problems  for 
elliptic,  hyperbolic  and  parabolic  equations.  Exist¬ 
ence  and  uniqueness  of  solutions. 

260.  Seminars  in  Mathematics.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Topics  in  analysis,  geometry,  algebra,  functional 
analysis,  topology,  and  applications,  by  means  of 
lectures  and  informal  conferences  with  members  of 
staff.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

298.  Directed  Studies.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

299.  Directed  Research.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 


t*  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Thomas  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics. 

William  T.  Thomson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Engineering  (Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering). 

William  Kuby,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

John  M.  Bonnell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

John  Bruch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics. 

Melvin  M.  Eisenstadt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Robert  E.  Sennett,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics. 

-o 

Harmut  H.  K.  Bossell,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Robert  B.  Roemer,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Alexander  Crane  Charters,  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 


UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  undergraduate  programs  in  Mechanical  Engineering  will  be  presented  at  all  levels  in 
1967-68. 

In  preparing  programs  a  student  must  plan  to  take  all  courses  in  his  departmental  major 
and  those  requirements  in  General  Education. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 


Requirements 

1.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the  department 
requires  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  mechanical 
lege  of  recognized  standing. 

2.  Applicants  with  undergraduate  preparation  that  is  deemed  inadequate  may  be  required 
to  take  additional  courses. 

3.  The  degree  is  administered  under  Plan  I  and  Plan  II.  Plan  I  requires  30  units  of  course 
credit  approved  by  the  departmental  director  of  graduate  studies,  with  a  minimum  of  15  units 
in  graduate  courses  (200  series)  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  remaining 
credits  may  be  chosen  from  100-  or  200-level  courses  in  mechanical  engineering  or  other 
branches  of  engineering  mathematics  or  science,  as  approved  by  the  Department.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  in  Plan  I  will  pursue  a  research  project  which  will  be  approved  by  the  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering  Department,  the  results  of  which  will  be  defended  by  the  student  and  presented  as 
a  thesis. 

Plan  II  requires  36  units  of  course  credit  approved  by  the  departmental  director  of  graduate 
studies,  with  a  minimum  of  24  units  in  graduate  courses  (200  series)  in  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  The  remaining  credits  may  be  chosen  from  100-  or  200-level  courses 
in  mechanical  engineering  or  other  branches  of  engineering  mathematics  or  science  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Department.  The  Plan  II  program  will  culminate  in  a  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion,  written  or  oral,  in  the  subjects  studied. 

Fields  of  study  center  in  the  disciplines  of  thermal  sciences,  solid  mechanics,  fluid  mechanics, 
material  sciences,  and  design. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Requirements 

1.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the  department 
requires  a  Master  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  or  equivalent,  and  evidence  of  ability 
to  profit  from  both  instructional  and  research  activities  of  the  Ph.D.  program. 

2.  Subject  to  having  satisfied  the  prescribed  language  requirements  and  residence  require¬ 
ments,  the  student  may  take  the  oral  qualifying  examination  at  such  time  as  the  faculty  of  the 
department  deems  the  student  to  be  prepared. 

3.  There  are  no  specific  course  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  program;  however,  the  student 
will  be  expected  to  elect  such  courses  as  he  needs  to  prepare  for  the  qualifying  examination 
and  for  his  research. 


engineering  or  its  equivalent  from  a  school  or  col- 
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4.  Prior  to  the  oral  qualifying  examination,  the  department  will  administer  such  examina¬ 
tions  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  adequacy  of  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  student’s  knowledge. 

5.  A  dissertation  will  be  submitted  and  defended  in  an  oral  examination. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  Engineering  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  a  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  California.  A  student  wishing 
to  secure  this  credential  should  confer  with  designated  counselors  in  the  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Required  for  the  major — (71  units  in  lower  division):  ME  1A-B,  ME  5,  ME  7,  Chemistry 
1A-B-C,  Math  3A-B-C,  EE  2A,  EE  6,  Physics  7A-B-C  and  Math  4A-B,  Math  33. 

The  major — (56  units  of  upper  division  courses)  including:  EE  130A-B,  ME  101,  ME 
151A-B,  ME  157,  152A-B,  153,  155A-B,  156A— B— C,  and  department  electives. 


Lower  Division  Courses 

IA.  Engineering  Mechanics.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Calculus  and  analytic  geometry  (may 
be  taken  concurrently). 

An  introductory  development  of  the  fundamentals 
of  statics  and  dynamics  with  applications  to  problems 
of  engineering  interest.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
analytical  processes  required  to  apply  physical  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems. 

IB.  Engineering  Mechanics.  (4-4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Calculus  and  analytic  geometry  (may 
be  taken  concurrently). 

An  introductory  development  of  the  fundamentals 
of  statics  and  dynamics  with  applications  to  problems 
of  engineering  interest.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
analytical  processes  required  to  apply  physical  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems. 

5.  Materials  of  Engineering.  (4)  I,  III. 

Prerequisite:  ME  IB.  Mr.  Eisenstadt 

Crystal  structure  of  materials.  Alloys  and  phase 
diagrams.  The  role  of  dislocations  in  heat  treating 
of  metals.  Relationships  between  stress-strain  curves 
and  interatomic  forces. 

7.  Measurements  and  Computers.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  9,  EE  IB.  Mr.  Eisenstadt 
Characterization  of  typical  measuring  devices. 
Theory  of  transducers.  Response  of  measuring  sys¬ 
tems  to  transient  and  steady  state  devices.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  digital  analog  computation. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Mechanics  of  Solids. 

(4)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  ME  1A  and  Math  4B. 

The  basic  principles  of  solid  mechanics  with  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  design  of  structural  members;  me¬ 
chanical  properties  of  structural  materials,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  stress  and  strain,  Hooke’s  law,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  tension,  torsion,  flexure,  and  combined 
loading. 


105.  Introduction  to  Statistical 

Thermodynamics.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  ME  1A— B,  mathematics  of  the  lower 
division  of  the  Engineering  curriculum. 

Statistical  nature  of  thermodynamics,  distribution 
functions,  properties  of  systems. 

151A.  Thermodynamics.  (4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing. 

The  basic  laws  and  concepts  such  as  pressure, 
temperature,  energy  and  entropy  are  discussed  and 
their  application  to  various  systems  are  considered. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  molecular  structure  and 
physical  properties  of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
states. 

15 IB.  Thermodynamics.  (4)  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  meaning  of  equilibrium 
and  its  implications.  The  statistical  evaluation  of 
thermodynamic  properties  and  the  application  of 
principle  to  energy  conversion  systems  is  included. 

152A-B.  Fluid  Mechanics.  (3-3)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Bonnell 

Prerequisite:  one  lower  division  course  in  engi¬ 
neering,  physics  and  mathematics. 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  flow  of 
real  and  ideal  fluids;  hydrodynamics,  analysis  of 
flow  problems  including  mass  and  heat  addition.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  basic  concepts  of  compressibility. 

153.  Heat  Transfer.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Kuby 

The  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  heat  transfer 
using  the  phenomena  of  conduction,  radiation  and 
convection;  application  and  analysis  of  steady  state, 
transient,  and  combined  mode  problems. 

155A-B.  Introduction  to  Vibrations  and 

Controls.  (3-3)  I,  II.  Mr.  Bossel 

Prerequisite:  ME  1A-B,  EE  130A-B,  ME  101. 
Study  of  linear  feedback  systems,  transfer  func¬ 
tions,  stability,  root  locus,  Nyquist  and  frequency 
response  techniques. 

156A-B-C.  Design.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  ME  1A— B,  EE  2A,  IB,  and  junior 
level  courses  in  mechanical  engineering  or  equivalent. 
Nature  of  engineering  design.  Factors  affecting 
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strength,  durability,  safety,  cost  and  ease  of  main¬ 
tenance.  Human  engineering  factors.  Attention  to 
design  of  machine  elements.  Illustrative  material 
from  actual  case  studies. 

157.  Operations  and  Systems.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  ME  156A.  The  Staff 

Engineering  experience  in  developing  the  relation 
between  groups  of  interacting  operations  and  their 
effects  on  complex  engineering  systems.  Mathemat¬ 
ical  models  and  methods  that  form  bases  for  deci¬ 
sion. 

158.  Kinetic  Theory  and  Statistical 
Thermodynamics.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  ME  151A-B. 

Theory,  Maxwell  Boltzman  equilibrium  distribu¬ 
tion,  specific  heat,  transport  properties,  and  quantum 
statistics. 

159.  Properties  of  Materials.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Eisenstadt 

Prerequisite:  ME  15 IB  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Bonding  in  solids,  crytallography,  alloys,  phase 
diagrams,  and  diffusion.  Theory  of  plastic  deforma¬ 
tion  and  fracture  of  metals. 

160.  Gas  Dynamics.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Bonnell 

Prerequisite:  ME  151A— B,  152A— B. 

Resume  of  fundamentals  of  gas  dynamics.  Sub¬ 
sonic  and  supersonic  two  dimensional  flows.  Method 
of  characteristics.  Normal  and  oblique  shocks.  Real 
gas  effects,  and  chemically  reacting  flow  systems. 
Introduction  to  dynamics  of  electrically  conducting 
gases  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields. 

161.  Vibrations  in  Linear  Systems.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  ME  155A-B,  ME  101.  Mr.  Sennett 
Topics  relating  to  vibration  in  mechanical  sys¬ 
tems;  exact  and  approximate  methods  of  analysis, 
matrix  methods,  generalized  coordinates  and  La¬ 
grange’s  equations,  theory  of  linear  vibrations,  ap¬ 
plications  to  systems  with  several  degrees  of  freedom 
and  to  continuous  systems. 

163.  Intermediate  Dynamics.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  ME  1A— IB.  Mr.  Thomson 

Particle  dynamics,  central  force  field,  orbital  dy¬ 
namics,  Lagrangian  formulation  and  generalized  co¬ 
ordinates.  Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  relative  mo¬ 
tion.  Rigid  body  rotational  dynamics. 

164.  Conduction  Heat  Transfer.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Bruch 

Development  of  mathematical  representation  of 
conduction  heat  transfer  and  techniques  available 
for  solutions. 

165.  Transport  Properties.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Kuby 

Prerequisite:  ME  152A— B,  ME  153. 

Momentum,  energy,  and  mass  transport  in  con¬ 
tinuous  media.  Development  of  the  properties  vis¬ 
cosity,  heat  conductivity  and  diffusion. 

166.  Introduction  to  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Mitchell 

Prerequisite:  ME  101,  EE  130A— B. 

Elements  of  the  classical  theory  of  elasticity  with 
application  in  engineering;  stress,  strain,  Hooke’s 
law,  two-  and  three-dimensional  problems  in  rec¬ 
tangular  and  curvilinear  coordinate  systems. 


167.  Propulsion.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Bonnell 

Prerequisite:  ME  151A— B,  ME  152A— B. 
Thermodynamics,  aerodynamics  and  combustion 
principles  applied  to  gas  turbines,  rockets  and  ram 
jets.  Analysis  of  compressible  flow  through  ducts, 
nozzles  and  other  engine  components.  Introduction 
to  nuclear  and  electrical  propulsion  systems. 

Graduate  Courses 

201.  Advanced  Dynamics  (3)  I.  Mr.  Mitchell 

Prerequisite:  ME  163. 

Newton’s  Equations  of  Motion  for  system  of 
masses;  Conversation  Theorems;  Systems  with  vari¬ 
able  mass;  rocket  equations;  Variational  Principles; 
D’Alembert’s  Principle;  Lagrange’s  Equations:  Rigid 
Body  motion,  Euler  Angles,  gyroscopes;  Stability  of 
motion,  Liapunov  method;  normal  modes. 

202.  Advanced  Dynamics.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Mitchell 

Prerequisite:  ME  201. 

Continuation  of  ME  201. 

203.  Nonlinear  Mechanics.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Mitchell 

Prerequisite:  ME  201. 

Phase  plane  analysis;  criteria  of  stability;  Study  of 
Van  der  Pol.  Duffing,  Mathieu  equations:  Poincare- 
Bendixsan  theorem:  Method  of  Krylov-Bogoliuboff 
Equivalent  linearization  Perturbation  Methods. 

210.  Theory  of  Elasticity.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Mitchell 

Prerequisite:  ME  166. 

General  Analysis  of  Stress  and  Strain;  finite  de¬ 
formations  with  specific  applications;  infinitesimal 
elasticity;  three-dimensional  axi-symmetric  problems; 
Boussinesq-Papkovich  potentials:  two-dimensional 
complex  variable  methods. 

221.  Viscous  Fluid  Flow.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  ME  152B. 

Tensors,  development  of  Navier-Stokes  equations 
and  their  solutions.  Stokes  flow.  Boundary  layer  equa¬ 
tions;  similarity  solutions;  approximate  solutions. 
Laminar  and  turbulent  boundary  layers. 

222.  Advanced  Fluid  Mechanics.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  ME  221.  Mr.  Bonnell 

The  gas  dynamic  equation.  Compressible  flow 
regimes.  Two-phase  flow  Magento-hydrodynamics. 
Nonlinear  wave  phenomena.  Subjects  of  current  in¬ 
terest. 

240.  Convective  Heat  Transfer.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  ME  164.  The  Staff 

Solutions  to  the  momentum,  continuity  and  energy 

equations  will  be  considered  for  both  natural  and 
forced  convection.  Applications  to  industrial  prob¬ 
lems,  convective  transfer  in  high-speed  flows,  heat 
transfer  in  rarefied  flows,  and  the  effects  of  chemical 
reactions  on  convective  rates  will  be  included. 

241.  Radiative  Energy  Transfer.  (3)  III. 

Prerequisite:  ME  240.  The  Staff 

The  physical  nature  of  radiation  and  of  its  inter¬ 
action  with  matter;  conservation  principles  in  radia¬ 
tive  transfer  and  their  relation  to  molecular  and  con¬ 
vective  processes;  and  thermodynamic  equilibrium 
with  consideration  of  nondimensional  parameters 
will  be  considered.  Applications  to  astrophysics,  com¬ 
bustion,  and  plasma  technology  will  be  discussed. 

250.  Thermodynamics.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  ME  151. 

An  extended  treatment  of  the  fundamentals  of 
classical  thermodynamics,  including  availabilty  and 
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reversibility,  the  chemical  potential,  properties  of 
matter,  thermochemistry,  chemical  equilibrium  of 
real  gases,  and  gas  mixtures. 

251.  Thermodynamics.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  ME  250. 

Continuation  of  ME  250. 

255.  Combustion.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Bonnell 

Prerequisite:  ME  250. 

Physical  and  chemical  processes  in  combustion 


including  flame  propagation,  detonation  waves,  igni¬ 
tion,  chain  reaction  theory,  combustion  kinetics. 

260.  Engineering  Materials.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  ME  159.  Ml'.  Eisenstadt 

Atomic  bonding  and  structure  of  metals,  semi¬ 
conductors,  and  insulators,  electronic  structure  of 
metals,  Fermi  surfaces,  specific  heat  theory,  electron 
emission  from  materials,  paramagetism  and  ferro¬ 
magnetism. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE 

George  C.  Dewey,  M.A.,  Colonel,  Infantry,  Professor  of  Military  Science  ( Chairman  of  the 

Department). 

Francis  C.  Bailey,  B.A.,  Captain,  Artillery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

James  S.  Hughes,  B.S.,  Captain,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

James  F.  McQuillen,  B.S.,  Captain,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

John  E.  Prossor,  B.A.,  Major,  Armor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

The  mission  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  is  to  produce,  for  the  active  Army  and 
the  Army  Reserve,  junior  officers  who  have  the  qualities  and  attributes  essential  to  their 
progressive  and  continued  development  as  officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  While  most 
graduates  serve  as  reserve  officers  the  ROTC  program  also  has  become  the  principal  source 
of  junior  officers  for  the  Regular  Army  through  the  selection  of  outstanding  students  for 
direct  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  general  military  science  curriculum  is  offered.  This  is  designed  to  correspond  to  the 
general  academic  pattern  of  the  Santa  Barbara  campus.  A  graduate  of  the  advanced  course 
will  be  commissioned  so  far  as  possible  in  a  branch  of  the  Army  corresponding  to  his  wishes 
and  to  his  major  academic  field. 

Flight  training  for  qualified  ROTC  students  is  offered  at  no  cost  to  the  student  during 
the  senior  year.  Successful  participation  in  the  flight  training  program  leads  to  an  FAA 
private  pilot  license  and  prepares  the  student  for  the  Army  Flight  School  and  a  tour  of  duty 
in  Army  Aviation. 

The  United  States  Government  furnishes  the  necessary  arms,  equipment,  uniforms,  and 
textbooks.  These  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States  Government  and  must  be  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  ROTC  a  student  must  be: 

1.  A  male  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Qualified  for  appointment  prior  to  reaching  28  years  of  age. 

3.  A  regularly  enrolled  student  of  this  institution. 

4.  Physically,  mentally  and  morally  qualified. 

Deferments.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  University  Military  Training  and  Service  Act — 
June  1951  (Public  Law  51,  82nd  Congress)  regularly  enrolled  ROTC  students  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  from  induction  through  the  Selective  Service  System  if  qualified  and  selected  for 
deferment.  No  student  is  deferred  automatically  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  enrolled  as 
an  ROTC  student  but  must  meet  all  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Have  sufficient  time  remaining  as  a  college  student  to  permit  completion  of  the  ROTC 
course. 

2.  Must  meet  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  leadership  qualities  required  for  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Army. 

3.  Meet  the  University’s  minimum  academic  standards. 

4.  Apply  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Military  Science  for  deferment. 

5.  Sign  a  deferment  agreement. 

In  signing  the  deferment  agreement  a  student  pledges  that  he  will  complete  the  four-year 
ROTC  course,  that  he  will  accept  a  commission  if  offered,  that  he  will  serve  not  less  than 
two  years  if  called,  and  that  he  will  remain  a  member  of  the  Regular  or  Reserve  component 
of  the  Army  until  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  commission  unless  sooner  termi¬ 
nated.  If  his  services  are  not  needed  by  the  Army  he  may  be  called  for  a  six-month  period.  In 
this  case  he  then  agrees  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Regular  or  Reserve  component  of  the 
Army  until  the  eighth  anniversary  of  his  commission. 

Generally,  students  may  apply  for  deferment,  if  otherwise  eligible,  during  the  second 
quarter  of  college  studies  during  each  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  advanced  degrees  may,  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  Army,  be 
granted  up  to  four  years  delay  in  reporting  for  active  duty. 
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Basic  Course 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  qualify  the  student  as  a  leader,  to  help  prepare  him  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  to  awaken  in  him  an  appreciation  of  the  obligation  of 
citizenship. 

Students  who  have  had  previous  military  training  or  service  may  be  credited  with  such 
advanced  standing  in  ROTC  as  the  Chancellor  and  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  jointly 
determine. 

Students  claiming  advanced  standing  must  file  a  petition  on  the  day  of  registration  and 
should  present  at  that  time  supporting  documentary  evidence  such  as  a  certificate  of  service 
or  transcript  of  record  of  previous  training. 

Advanced  Course 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  college-trained  junior  officers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  active  Army  and  to  provide  a  pool  of  trained  leaders  who  will  be  available  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  Students  successfully  completing  the  course  agree  to  accept 
a  commission  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve,  if  tendered,  and  to  serve  six  months  or 
two  years  on  active  duty  as  determined  by  the  national  defense  situation. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  direct  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  through  selec¬ 
tion  as  a  distinguished  military  graduate,  must  possess  the  following  qualifications:  outstand¬ 
ing  qualities  of  military  leadership,  high  moral  character,  and  definite  aptitude  for  the  military 
service.  He  should  be  in  the  upper  half  of  the  University  academically  and  must  demonstrate 
his  leadership  through  his  accomplishment  in  recognized  campus  activities.  He  must  com¬ 
plete  successfully  the  advanced  course  in  military  science  and  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree 
from  the  University. 

Students  for  the  advanced  course  are  selected  from  those  who  are  physically  qualified 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-six  who  have  completed  the  basic  course 
or  its  equivalent  and  who  have  at  least  two  academic  years  remaining  to  complete  work  for 
a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree. 

Advanced  course  students  receive  officer-type  uniforms  which  become  their  property  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  course.  In  addition,  they  receive  retainer  pay  of  $50  per  month, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  arms,  equipment,  and  textbooks. 

Advanced  course  students  are  required  to  attend  a  summer  training  camp  of  six  weeks 
duration,  normally  between  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  United  States  Government 
furnishes  uniforms,  equipment,  and  subsistence.  In  addition,  the  student  is  paid  $147  per 
month  while  attending  camp  and  six  cents  per  mile  to  and  from  camp. 

A  deferment  agreement  between  the  student  and  the  United  States  Government  must  be 
signed  upon  entry  into  the  Advanced  Course. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  listed  in  103A-C  and  104A-C  the  student  will,  in 
both  his  junior  and  senior  years,  select  a  course  of  at  least  three  units  from  the  four  follow¬ 
ing  fields:  Effective  Communication;  Science  Comprehension;  General  Psychology;  Political 
Development  and  Political  Institutions. 

In  the  event  that  a  particular  subject  was  required  in  the  student’s  normal  academic  curri¬ 
culum  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  electives  must  be  selected  either  from 
another  general  area  or  an  advanced  subject  in  the  same  area.  However,  if  the  subject  se¬ 
lected  was  not  required  in  the  student’s  academic  curriculum  during  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  complete  freedom  of  selection  from  the  four  academic  areas  is  permissible. 

The  Professor  of  Military  Science  will  evaluate  and  approve  the  elective  subjects  selected. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  value  of  the  subject  in  furthering  the  professional  quali¬ 
fication  of  the  student  as  a  prospective  commissioned  officer  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Military  Science  as  a  Teaching  Minor 

For  male  students  who  complete  an  academic  subject  matter  major,  military  science  may 
serve  as  a  minor  in  the  program  of  studies  required  for  a  standard  teaching  credential  with  a 
specialization  in  secondary  teaching.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  a  teaching  credential  should 
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confer  with  designated  counselors  in  the  Military  Science  Department  and  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education. 

Students  pursuing  the  military  science  minor  should  be  those  primarily  concerned  with 
completing  work  toward  an  Army  commission. 


Military  Science 

Lower  Division  Courses 

MS  1A.  Basic  Course,  General  Military 

Science.  (1)  1.  The  Staff 

Classroom  1  hour,  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  by  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science. 

Introduction  to  military  organization,  purpose  of 
ROTC  and  individual  weapons. 

MS  IB.  Basic  Course,  General  Military 

Science.  (1)  II.  The  Staff 

Classroom  1  hour,  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  MS  1A  or  equivalent  military  train¬ 
ing. 

Advanced  marksmanship  training  and  introduc¬ 
tion  to  United  States  Army. 

MS  1C.  Basic  Course,  General  Military 

Science.  (U2)  III.  The  Staff 

Classroom  1  hour.  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  MS  1A,  MS  IB  or  equivalent  mili¬ 
tary  training. 

United  States  Army  and  National  Security.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  organization  and  role  of  the  Army  in 
National  Security. 

MS  2A.  Basic  Course,  General  Military 

Science.  (2)  I.  The  Staff 

Classroom  2  hours,  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  MS  1A,  MS  IB,  and  MS  1C  or 
equivalent  military  training. 

American  Military  History  prior  to  World  War  I. 

MS  2B.  Basic  Course,  General  Military 

Science.  (2)  II.  The  Staff 

Classroom  2  hours,  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  MS  1A,  MS  IB,  MS  1C  and  MS  2A 
or  equivalent  military  training. 

American  Military  History  from  World  War  I  to 
present.  Introduction  to  basic  map  reading. 

MS  2C.  Basic  Course,  General  Military 

Science.  (2)  III.  The  Staff 

Classroom  2  hours,  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  MS  1A,  MS  IB,  MS  1C,  MS  2A  and 
MS  2B  or  equivalent  military  training. 

Map  Reading  and  introduction  to  basic  tactics. 
Emphasis  on  squad  and  individual  tactics  proficiency. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

MS  103A.  Advanced  Course,  General 

Military  Science.  (2)  I.  The  Staff 

Classroom  2  hours,  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Basic  Course,  General 


Military  Science  or  equivalent,  and  acceptance  by 
the  Professor  of  Military  Science,  with  the  approval 
of  institutional  authorities. 

Leadership  theory  and  counterinsurgency  opera¬ 
tions. 

MS  103B.  Advanced  Course,  General 

Military  Science.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Classroom  3  hours.  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  MS  103A. 

Military  teaching  principles;  Function  and  Mission 
of  the  Arms  and  Services. 

MS  103C.  Advanced  Course,  General 

Military  Science.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Classroom  3  hours,  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Field  trips  and  physical  fitness  tests  are  conducted 
in  addition  to  the  above  requirements. 

Prerequisite:  MS  103A  and  MS  103B. 

Basic  tactics,  small  unit  tactics  and  communica¬ 
tions. 

MS  103D.  Advanced  Course  Summer 
Camp.  (4/2) 

Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  one  quarter  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  ROTC. 

Practical  application  of  all  phases  of  military  life, 
including  qualification  firing,  tactical  exercises,  and 
leadership  training. 

MS  104A.  Advanced  Course,  General 

Military  Science.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Classroom  3  hours.  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  MS  103A,  MS  103B,  and  MS  103C. 
Military  Staff  Operations  and  Logistics. 

MS  104B.  Advanced  Course,  General 

Military  Science.  (2)  II.  The  Staff 

Classroom  2  hours.  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  MS  103A,  MS  103B,  MS  103C  and 
MS  104A. 

Military  Law  and  Introduction  to  Army  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

MS  104C.  Advanced  Course,  General 

Military  Science.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Classroom  3  hours,  Leadership  Laboratory  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  MS  103A,  MS  103B,  MS  103C, 
MS  1 04 A  and  MS  104B. 

Army  Administration  and  the  Role  of  the  United 
States  in  World  Affairs.  Service  Orientation  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  for  entry  on  active  service 
either  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  US  Army 
Reserve  or  the  Regular  Army. 


^  MUSIC 

Lloyd  Browning,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Roger  E.  Chapman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Van  A.  Christy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Erno  Daniel,  P.S.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Maurice  E.  Faulkner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Peter  Racine  Fricker,  F.R.C.O.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Karl  Geiringer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

John  E.  Gillespie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Stefan  Krayk,  License  de  Concerts,  Professor  of  Music. 

Clayton  Wilson,  M.M.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Carl  Zytowski,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Music  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

Dolores  M.  Hsu,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Stanley  D.  Krebs,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Ira  Lehn,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Wendell  A.  Nelson,  D.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Dorothy  Westra,  M.S.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Helen  M.  Barnett,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music ,  Emeritus. 

Douglass  M.  Green,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Barbara  R.  Kinsey,  D.Mus.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Peter  A.  Mark,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Landon  W.  Young,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music . 

o 

Theodore  W.  Gollner,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 

Burnett  F.  Atkinson,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Harold  C.  Brendle,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Albert  L.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Higo  H.  Harada,  M.M.,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Mitchell  Lurie,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Ronald  Ondrejka,  M.M.,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Suzanne  J.  Balderston,  B.Mus.,  Associate  in  Music. 

Peter  W.  Gano,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Music. 

Laurissa  Janczyn,  M.M.,  Associate  in  Music. 

Students  majoring  in  music  are  required  to  take  entering  placement  examinations  in  theory 
and  in  performance,  to  pass  sophomore  auditions,  to  participate  in  student  recitals,  and  to 
engage  in  at  least  one  performance  laboratory  per  semester  with  or  without  credit.  Students 
transferring  from  other  institutions  are  required  to  complete  at  least  three  quarters  within  the 
department. 

General  Education  Requirements 

See  page  63.  The  department  recommends  History  4A-B-C. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

26-32  units:  Music  5A-B-C-D-E,  12,  and  33  (number  of  units  required  depends  upon 
proficiency  at  entrance). 

The  Major  in  Music 

Forty  upper  division  units  are  required  of  the  music  major.  A  senior  audition,  meeting 
standards  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  department,  is  also  required.  The  40-unit  require¬ 
ment  is  satisfied  as  follows:  Music  102A  or  102B,  106A,  112A-B-C,  and  twenty  units  in  any 
one  of  the  following  emphases: 

1.  Theory-History.  Twenty  units  in  theory  and/or  history  courses  selected  with  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 
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2.  Sacred  Music.  Music  120A-B,  173A-B  and  eight  units  in  related  courses  in  music 
selected  with  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 

3.  Performance.  Twenty  units  in  performance  courses  selected  with  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  adviser. 


The  Major  in  Music  with  Special  Performance  Emphasis 

This  is  a  specialized  performance  major  in  any  of  the  following  areas:  piano,  organ, 
harpsichord,  voice,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  French  horn,  trombone,  violin, 
viola,  violoncello,  contrabass,  percussion,  and  harp.  A  high  standard  of  performance  must  be 
shown  in  a  special  entrance  examination.  As  a  requirement  for  graduation,  a  senior  recital 
must  meet  standards  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  department.  Details  concerning  this 
recital  are  available  in  the  departmental  office.  The  major  requires  48  upper  division  units 
and  includes  as  course  requirements  Music  102  or  103,  112A-B-C,  and  32  units  in  per¬ 
formance  courses  selected  with  the  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser. 

The  Minor  in  Music 

Thirty  units  are  required,  of  which  at  least  ten  must  be  in  upper  division  courses.  Details 
concerning  specific  requirements  are  available  in  the  departmental  office. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Two  different  Master  of  Arts  degrees  are  available  in  music.  One,  which  involves  a  thesis 
or  composition,  is  described  in  1,  below.  The  other,  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  musical  per¬ 
formance,  which  involves  a  recital  and  supporting  document,  is  described  in  2.  See  page  71 
for  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status. 

1.  The  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Musicology  or  Composition. 

A.  Following  guidance  examinations  taken  at  entrance,  the  department  may  specify 
certain  prerequisites  to  remedy  any  deficiencies  in  the  student’s  undergraduate  back¬ 
ground.  Normally  such  courses  will  not  be  included  in  the  36  units  described  below. 
Ordinarily  more  than  three  quarters  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  following  re¬ 
quirements. 

B.  Requirements: 

(1)  A  minimum  of  36  units  distributed  as  follows: 

(a) .  Twenty-two  graduate  units  in  Music  200A-B,  260A-B-C,  269,  and  two 

courses  chosen  from  261  through  268. 

(b) .  Fourteen  units  to  be  elected  with  the  guidance  of  the  Graduate  Adviser.  At 
least  three  of  these  units  must  be  in  graduate  courses;  the  remainder  may  be 
in  upper  division  courses.  Further,  these  fourteen  units  must  include  three 
units  in  a  liberal  arts  area  outside  of  music  and  three  units  of  upper  division 
performance.  However,  if  the  student’s  work  in  performance  is  on  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level,  the  upper  division  requirements  in  performance  will  be  waived,  and 
the  student  will  be  allowed  a  maximum  of  six  units  of  graduate  level  per¬ 
formance  which  will  include  the  presentation  of  a  graduate  recital. 

(2)  A  satisfactory  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or  Italian  must  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  examination.  In  certain  cases  the  department  may  accept  substitution 
of  another  foreign  language  for  one  of  those  listed  above. 

(3)  Depending  upon  the  chosen  field  of  emphasis,  a  thesis  or  a  composition  (more  than 
one  movement  and  at  least  20  minutes  in  length),  to  be  satisfactorily  completed. 

2.  The  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Musical  Performance. 

A.  Students  entering  the  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Musical  Per¬ 
formance  will  normally  be  expected  to  possess  an  A.B.  degree  in  Music  from  UCSB 
with  a  Special  Performance  Emphasis  or  a  degree  based  on  equivalent  training.  An 
entrance  audition  demonstrating  graduate  level  ability  in  performance  must  meet 
with  the  approval  of  an  appropriate  faculty  committee. 
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B.  Requirements: 

(1)  A  minimum  of  48  quarter  units  distributed  as  follows: 

(a) .  18  units  of  graduate  level  performance  consisting  of  Music  220,  Graduate 

Performance  (6-12  units);  Music  221,  Graduate  Chamber  Music  (0-6  units); 
Music  295,  Graduate  Recital  (6  units). 

(b) .  14  units  of  graduate  level  history  and  literature  including  Music  200A  (2 

units);  Music  260A-B  (3—3),  and  two  courses  selected  from  Music  261  through 
269  (3-3). 

(c) .  16  units  of  electives  which  may  include  upper  division  courses  and  courses 

outside  the  department  to  be  selected  with  the  guidance  and  approval  of  the 
Graduate  Adviser.  From  2-6  upper  division  ensemble  units  will  be  required 
and  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  16  units  of  electives. 

(2)  Proficiency  in  at  least  one  foreign  language  must  be  demonstrated.  The  foreign 
language  selected  must  have  the  approval  of  the  department. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  course  work,  certain  performances  in  public  are  required  as 
follows:  a  graduate  recital;  a  graduate  chamber  or  solo  performance;  and,  in¬ 
cluding  the  above,  at  least  one  significant  performance  each  quarter.  A  record  of 
the  graduate  recital  (which  will  normally  occur  in  the  final  quarter)  in  the 
form  of  a  tape  of  the  actual  performance  will  be  placed  in  the  departmental 
archives.  A  written  document  is  to  be  completed  by  the  candidate  giving  the 
historical  background  and  an  analysis  of  the  recital  material. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  status,  the 
department  requires  completion  of  an  M.A.  degree  in  music  from  UCSB,  or  a  degree  based 
on  equivalent  training.  Students  having  a  degree  from  another  institution  must  take  a 
placement  examination  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence.  Students  who  do  superior 
work  may  bypass  the  master’s  degree  and  proceed  directly  to  the  Ph.D. 

2.  The  student  must  demonstrate  by  examination  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
and  of  such  other  languages  as  the  field  of  specialization  may  require.  One  such  examina¬ 
tion  should  normally  be  passed  before  the  M.A.  degree  is  earned. 

3.  Students  working  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  required  to  take  30  units  in  specified 
courses  in  the  history  and  theory  of  music,  as  well  as  6  units  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  8  units  in  an  approved  field  outside  of  music.  Those  qualified  in  performance  may 
earn  3  graduate  units  by  means  of  a  lecture-recital  given  before  the  qualifying  examina¬ 
tions. 

4.  Before  he  is  admitted  to  candidacy,  the  student  must  pass  a  series  of  written  and  oral 
qualifying  examinations  in  music,  history,  theory,  bibliography,  and  literature  covering 
the  whole  range  of  music  history  and  theory. 

5.  A  dissertation,  giving  evidence  of  ability  to  conduct  independent  research  of  high  quality, 
is  required  of  all  candidates.  Upon  its  acceptance,  the  candidate  will  defend  it  in  an  oral 
examination. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

The  Major  with  Credential 

A  major  in  music  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program  of  studies  required  for 
an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  California.  In  addition 
to  the  courses  listed  above  for  the  departmental  major,  the  teaching  major  requires  38-44 
units  in  the  following:  Music  21A-B,  22,  23,  24,  20A-B  (or  25),  108,  120A-B,  MI  290,  MV 
290,  and  M  292A-B-C-D-E-F.  Some  of  these  units  may  be  used  as  electives  within  the 
major. 

The  Minor  with  Credential 

Thirty  units  are  required,  of  which  ten  must  be  upper  division  units.  These  are  to  include 
Music  11,  15,  122,  and  nineteen  units  selected  with  the  approval  of  an  adviser,  including  an 
upper  division  course  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  music. 
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For  further  information  concerning  teaching  credentials,  students  should  confer  with 
designated  counselors  in  the  Department  of  Music  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 


MUSIC 


Lower  Division  Courses 


5A-B-C-D-E.  Music  Theory. 

(4_4_4_4_4)  i  n?  hi. 

The  Staff  (Mr.  Chapman  in  charge) 

For  the  major. 

11.  Fundamentals  of  Music.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff  (Miss  Kinsey  in  charge) 

12.  Introduction  to  History  and  Analysis  of 

Music.  (6)  III.  Mrs.  Hsu 

Prerequisite:  Music  5E  or  equivalent.  For  the 
major. 

15.  Music  History  and  Appreciation.  (4) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff  (Mr.  Nelson  in  charge) 

For  the  nonmajor. 

16.  Masterworks  of  Music.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

For  the  nonmajor.  Mrs.  Hsu 

19.  Harp.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Balderston 

Prerequisite:  Music  31 A  or  permission  of  in¬ 
structor. 


20A-B-C-D-E-F.  Elementary  Voice. 

(2-2-2-1-1-1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Christy 

Primarily  for  the  instrumental  major. 

Prerequisite:  Music  11  or  permission  of  instructor. 


21A-B.  Strings.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mr.  Krayk 

Primarily  for  the  credential. 

22.  Brass.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Faulkner 

Primarily  for  the  credential. 


23.  Woodwinds.  (3)  II,  III.  Mr.  Wilson 

Primarily  for  the  credential. 

24.  Percussion.  (2)  III.  Mr.  Faulkner 

Primarily  for  the  credential. 

25.  Intermediate  Voice.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff  (Mr.  Christy  in  charge) 

For  the  vocal  major.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
up  to  6  units. 

26.  Intermediate  Strings.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Krayk,  Mr.  Mark,  Mr.  Lehn 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  6  units. 


27.  Intermediate  Woodwinds.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Atkinson 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  6  units. 


28.  Intermediate  Brass.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Faulkner 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  6  units. 

29.  Intermediate  Percussion.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Faulkner 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  6  units. 

30.  Organ.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Campbell 

Prerequisite:  Music  31  A— B  or  equivalent  and 
consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  up 
to  6  units. 


31A-B.  Basic  Piano.  (1-1)  I,  II,  III. 

31A  is  prerequisite  to  3 IB.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Music  11  or  pennission  of  instructor. 

32.  Class  Piano.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Music  31A-B. 

33.  Intermediate  Piano.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff  (Mr.  Browning  in  charge) 
Prerequisite:  Music  31A— B  or  equivalent.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  6  units. 


Performance  Laboratories 

Courses  34  through  48  may  be  repeated 
for  credit  up  to  6  units.  Enrollment  by  audi¬ 
tion  or  consent  of  instructor. 

34.  The  Chamber  Singers.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Westra 

35.  Womens  Glee  Club.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Westra 

35S.  Women’s  Glee  Club — Les  Girls. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Westra 

Concurrent  enrollment  in  Music  35  required. 

36.  Men’s  Glee  Club.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Zytowski 

36S.  Men’s  Glee  Club — Schubertians. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Zytowski 

Concurrent  enrollment  in  Music  36  required. 

37.  Modern  Chorale.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Chapman 

38.  Opera  Workshop.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Zytowski 

41.  Piano  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Nelson 

42.  Orchestra.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Ondrejka 

43.  String  Orchestra.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Krayk 

44.  String  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mrs.  Balderston,  Mr.  Krayk,  Mr.  Lehn 

45.  Brass  Choir.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Faulkner 

46.  Woodwind  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Atkinson 

47.  Band.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Brendle 

48.  Musica  Antiqua.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Geiringer 

For  vocalists  and  instrumentalists. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Twentieth  Century  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Krebs 

Prerequisite:  Music  5E  or  equivalent. 
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102.  Modal  Counterpoint.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Krebs 

Prerequisite:  Music  5E  or  equivalent. 

103.  Canon  and  Fugue.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Krebs 

Prerequisite:  Music  5E  or  equivalent. 

104.  Advanced  Counterpoint.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Green 

Prerequisite:  Music  101,  103  or  equivalent. 

*105.  Advanced  Keyboard  Harmony.  (2)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Music  5E  or  equivalent.  The  Staff 

106A-B.  Orchestration.  (4-4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Faulkner 

Prerequisite:  Music  5E  or  equivalent.  106A  or  its 
equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  106B. 

107.  Advanced  Orchestration.  (2-4)  I. 

Mr.  Fricker 

Prerequisite:  Music  106 A— B  or  equivalent. 

108.  Composition.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Chapman 

109.  Advanced  Composition.  (2-6)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Music  108  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Krebs 

112A-B-C.  History  and  Analysis  of  Music. 
(4-4-4)  Yr.  Mr.  Geiringer,  Mrs.  Hsu 

Prerequisite:  Music  5E,  12.  For  the  major. 

113.  History  and  Literature  of  Russian  Music. 
(4)  III.  Mr.  Krebs 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  non¬ 
major.  A  survey  of  Russian  music  from  its  begin¬ 
nings,  but  emphasizing  the  romantic  and  modem 
(Soviet)  periods. 

115.  Symphonic  Literature.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Mark 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  non¬ 
major. 

116.  History  and  Literature  of  Hispanic- 
American  Music.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Gillespie 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  non¬ 
major. 

117.  History  and  Literature  of  Opera.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Zytowski 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  non¬ 
major. 

118.  History  and  Literature  of  Chamber 

Music.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Lehn 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  non¬ 
major. 

119.  History  and  Literature  of  Keyboard 

Music.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Gillespie 

Prerequisite:  Music  15  or  equivalent.  For  the  non¬ 
major. 

120A-B-C.  Conducting.  (2-2-2)  Yr. 

Mr.  Ondrejka 

Prerequisite:  Music  5E  or  consent  of  instructor. 

122.  Fundamentals  of  Conducting.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Christy 

Prerequisite:  Music  11,  31A-B.  For  music  minors. 


123  Advanced  Harp.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

Mrs.  Balderston 

Prerequisite:  Passing  of  sophomore  audition. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

125.  Advanced  Voice.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff  (Mr.  Christy  in  charge) 

Prerequisite:  Passing  of  sophomore  audition. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

126.  Advanced  Strings.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Krayk,  Mr.  Lehn,  Mr.  Mark 

Prerequisite:  Passing  of  sophomore  audition. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

127.  Advanced  Woodwinds.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Atkinson 

Prerequisite:  Passing  of  sophomore  audition. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

128.  Advanced  Brass.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Faulkner 

Prerequisite:  Passing  of  sophomore  audition. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

129.  Advanced  Percussion.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Faulkner 

Prerequisite:  Passing  of  sophomore  audition. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

130.  Advanced  Organ.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Campbell 

Prerequisite:  Passing  of  sophomore  audition. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

131.  Harpsichord.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Gillespie 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

132A-B.  Piano  Accompanying.  (2-2) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Browning 

133.  Advanced  Piano.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff  (Mr.  Browning  in  charge) 

Prerequisite:  Passing  of  sophomore  audition. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  18  units. 

*160.  J.  S.  Bach  and  the  Music  of  the 

Baroque  Period.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Geiringer 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A— B  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

For  the  major. 

*161.  Beethoven  and  the  Viennese  Classical 
School  of  Music.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Geiringer 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A— B  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

For  the  Major. 

*162.  Symphony  and  Suite.  (4)  III.  Mrs.  Hsu 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A— B  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

For  the  Major. 

*163.  Keyboard  Music.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Gillespie 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A— B  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

For  the  Major. 

**  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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164.  Chamber  Music.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Mark 
Prerequisite:  Music  112A-B  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

For  the  Major. 

165.  Art  Song.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Zytowski 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A-B  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

For  the  Major. 

*173A-B.  History  and  Literature  of 
Church  Music.  (4-4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Gillespie 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A  or  consent  of  instructor. 

*177.  Opera  and  Music  Drama.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Zytowski 

Prerequisite:  Music  112C  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  opera  and 
music  drama  from  its  origins  to  the  present  day. 

*178.  History  of  Musical  Instruments.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Geiringer 

Prerequisite:  Music  112 A  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  development  and  use  of  musical 
instruments  from  classical  antiquity  to  the  present 
day. 

179.  Studies  in  Medieval  Music.  (4)  I. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Primarily  for  the  major  emphasizing  history  and 
theory. 

180.  Studies  in  Renaissance  Music.  (4)  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Music  112 A— B,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Primarily  for  the  major  emphasizing  history  and 
theory. 

*181.  Studies  in  Baroque  Music.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Geiringer 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A— B,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor.  For  the  major. 

*182.  Studies  in  Classic  Music.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Geiringer 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A— B— C,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor.  For  the  major. 

183.  Studies  in  Romantic  Music.  (4)  II. 

Mrs.  Hsu 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A— B— C,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

184.  Studies  ip  Contemporary  Music.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Krebs 

Prerequisite:  Music  112A— B— C,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

197.  Senior  Recital.  (2)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

198.  Senior  Auditions.  (2)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Music.  (1-5) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Open  to  qualified  seniors. 

199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

*  Not  to  be  given,  1967-68. 


Performance  Laboratories 

Courses  134  to  148  may  be  repeated  for 
credit  up  to  9  units.  Admission  by  audition  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

134.  The  Chamber  Singers.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Westra 

135.  Womens  Glee  Club.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Westra 

135S.  Women’s  Glee  Club — Les  Girls. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Westra 

Concurrent  enrollment  in  Music  135  required. 

136.  Mens  Glee  Club.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Zytowski 

136S.  Men’s  Glee  Club — Schubertians. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Zytowski 

Concurrent  enrollment  in  Music  136  required. 

137.  Modem  Chorale.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Chapman 

138.  Opera  Workshop.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Zytowski 

141.  Piano  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Nelson 

142.  Orchestra.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Ondrejka 

143.  String  Orchestra.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Krayk 

144.  String  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mrs.  Balderston,  Mr.  Krayk,  Mr.  Lehn 

145.  Brass  Choir.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Faulkner 

146.  Woodwind  Ensemble.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Atkinson 

147.  Band.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Brendle 

148.  Musica  Antiqua.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Geiringer 

For  vocalists  and  instrumentalists. 

Graduate  Courses 

200A-B.  Bibliography  and  Research 

Techniques.  (2-2)  I,  II.  Mrs.  Hsu 

201A-B-C.  Notation.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

208A-B.  Graduate  Composition.  (3-  3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Chapman 

220.  Graduate  Performance.  (2)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Audition  required  for  entrance.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  6  units. 

221.  Graduate  Chamber  Music. 

(2-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Performance  in  chamber  ensembles. 
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*250.  Master’s  Seminar  in  Music  Theory. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Chapman 

260A-B-C.  Master’s  Seminar  in  History  and 
Literature.  (3-3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Geiringer 

*261.  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Early  Middle 
Ages.  (3)  I.  - 

*262.  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Late  Middle . 
Ages.  (3)  II.  - 

*263.  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Renaissance  • 
(3)  II.  - 

*264.  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Early  Baroque 
Period.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Geiringer 

*265.  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Late  Baroque 
Peroid.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Geiringer 

*266.  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Classical 

Period.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Geiringer 

*267.  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Early 

Romantic  Period.  (3)  I.  Mrs.  Hsu 

*268.  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Late 

Romantic  Period.  (3)  II.  Mrs.  Hsu 

269.  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Chapman 

*270A-B.  Master’s  Seminar  in  Music 

Education.  (3-3)  II,  III.  Mr.  Christy 


*273.  Seminar  in  Church  Music.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Gillespie 

Prerequisite:  Music  260A— B— C,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

A  study  of  music  of  the  liturgies  of  the  religions 
of  the  Western  world,  its  history  and  literature. 

276.  Seminar  in  Style  and  Form  in  Twentieth 
Century  Music.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Chapman 

Prerequisite:  Music  269,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  detailed  study  of  specially  chosen  major  works 
of  present  day  music. 

*278.  Seminar  in  History  of  Musical 

Instruments.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Geiringer 

280A-B-C.  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Historical 
Musicology.  (3-3-3)  Yr.  Mr.  Geiringer 

*283.  Seminar  in  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Music  Education.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Faulkner 

289.  Transcription,  Editing  and  Performance 
of  Early  Music.  (2)  I,  II,  III. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Mn  Geiringer 

295.  Graduate  Recital.  (2-6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Preparation  of  public  recital  required  for  degree. 

297.  Individual  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Geiringer 

°  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 


I*  PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  Fingarette,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  (Graduate  Adviser). 

0 Harry  K.  Girvetz.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Alexander  Sesonske,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

Paul  D.  Wienpahl,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ilham  Dilman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Noel  Fleming,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

*°*Jon  Wheatley,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Burleigh  T.  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Edward  S.  Casey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ronald  F.  Hathaway,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Helen  Heise,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Laurence  D.  Houlgate,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Nandini  Iyer,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
fWilliam  B.  Macomber,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Joseph  M.  Ransdell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Merrill  L.  Ring,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

^Charlotte  Stough,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

o 

Jack  G.  Barense,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Hubert  R.  G.  Schwyzer,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Francis  W.  Dauer,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy. 

Offerings  in  philosophy  are  not  only  intended  to  provide  undergraduate  preparation  for 
graduate  study  in  philosophy;  they  are  designed  to  contribute  to  general  education  and  to 
preprofessional  training  in  areas  (e.g.,  law)  where  early  specialization  is  normally  discouraged. 
In  numerous  instances  courses  are  directly  related  to  specific  disciplines  or  groups  of  dis¬ 
ciplines  for  which  they  are  intended  to  supply  a  philosophical  framework  (e.g.,  “Aesthetics” 
for  the  arts,  “Philosophy  of  Science”  for  the  natural  sciences,  etc.).  The  staff  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  for  the  courses  best  adapted  to  these  several  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  major  in  philosophy,  a  minor  is  available  which  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  in  such  areas  as  natural  science,  social  science,  literature,  art,  and  language. 

PHILOSOPHY  MAJORS 

The  major  in  philosophy  is  of  two  kinds:  (I)  that  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for 
graduate  study  in  philosophy,  and  (II)  that  for  the  student  who  is  intending  to  go  on  to 
graduate  work  in  another  field,  for  example,  law,  or  the  student  whose  interests  are  limited 
to  a  liberal  education  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Major  I 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Philosophy  20A-B-C  (must  be  taken  in  sequence);  Philosophy 
183  and  184;  History  4A-B-C. 

The  major:  48  units  in  Philosophy,  including  the  following  specified  courses. 

Group  A:  Philosophy  135  (2  quarters),  or  170  and  135  (1  quarter);  111  or  181. 

Group  B:  (must  include  one  sequence)  Philosophy  152A-B;  153A-B;  166A-B. 

Group  C:  (must  include  at  least  three  courses)  Philosophy  151;  160;  161;  162;  163;  164;  165. 

The  remaining  courses  to  be  chosen  according  to  the  student’s  interests. 

Major  II 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Philosophy  20A-B-C  (must  be  taken  in  sequence);  Philosophy  3 
or  183;  History  4A-B-C. 

The  major:  48  units  in  Philosophy  courses  which  must  include  at  least  one  course  from 
each  of  Groups  A,  B  and  C  above. 

°  Absent  on  leave,  fall  1967. 

00 0  Absent  on  leave,  spring  1968. 
f  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 
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Combination  Major 

Students  interested  in  a  combination  major  with  emphasis  on  social  science  see  page  270. 

The  Minor 

Required — Philosophy  20A-B-C  and  24  units  in  upper  division  Philosophy  courses  which 
may  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  relevance  to  the  student’s  major. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

1.  See  Graduate  Division  Announcement  for  admission  to  graduate  status. 

2.  The  Department  does  not  normally  accept  students  whose  primary  aim  is  to  earn  the 
M.A.  degree.  In  unusual  circumstances,  however,  the  Department  may  accept  such  a  student, 
and  in  such  cases  an  appropriate  program  will  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  student. 

3.  See  also  below:  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Written  Qualifying  Examinations. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Admission 

1.  See  Graduate  Division  Announcement  for  admission  to  graduate  status. 

2.  The  student  who  does  not  have  the  equivalent  (as  determined  by  the  Graduate  Adviser) 
of  the  undergraduate  major  in  philosophy  will  be  required  to  make  up  specified  deficiencies 
before  admission  as  a  graduate  student  in  regular  standing  in  the  department. 


Requirements  for  the  degree 

1.  Foreign  Language:  The  student  must  satisfy  the  Foreign  Language  requirement  under 
either  Option  A  or  Option  B  below.  This  requirement  must  be  fulfilled  prior  to  taking  the 
Written  Qualifying  Examination. 

Option  A:  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages.  These  may  be  French  or  German 
and  Latin  or  Greek,  or  French  and  German.  (On  petition  to  the  deparment,  the  student  may 
substitute  for  one  of  the  above  a  language  especially  relevant  to  his  field  of  specialization.) 
Reading  knowledge  must  be  demonstrated  while  in  graduate  status.  Fufillment  of  the  require¬ 
ment  is  either  by  examination  or  appropriate  course  work  in  the  language  while  in  graduate 
status.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

Option  B:  A  high  degree  of  active  oral  and  written  command  of  French  or  German.  (With 
special  permission,  the  student  may  substitute  Latin  or  Greek.)  For  further  information,  con¬ 
sult  the  Graduate  Adviser. 

2.  Logic:  The  student  must  show  proficiency  in  logic  either  by  passing  Philosophy  183  and 
184,  or  their  equivalent,  with  a  grade  of  “B”  or  better,  or  by  examination.  This  requirement 
must  be  satisfied  before  taking  the  Written  Qualifying  Examination. 

3.  Written  Qualifying  Examination:  This  examination  must  be  passed  at  the  “Ph.D.  level.” 
(See  below .  Written  Qualifying  Examination.) 

4.  Oral  Qualifying  Examination:  As  soon  as  possible  after  passing  the  Written  Qualifying 
Examination,  but  normally  no  later  than  six  months  after  that  time,  the  student  should  have 
passed  the  Oral  Qualifying  Examination.  Shortly  after  the  student  has  passed  the  Written 
Qualifying  Examination,  a  faculty  committee  of  five  is  appointed  to  advise  the  student.  In 
consultation  with  this  committee,  the  student  selects  a  field  of  philosophy  in  which  he  will 
write  the  dissertation.  The  committee  administers  an  Oral  Qualifying  Examination  of  the 
student  on  his  field.  Successful  completion  of  this  examination  permits  the  student  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 

5.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  dissertation  and  an  oral  defense  thereof  conclude  the 
requirements  for  the  degree. 
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Written  Qualifying  Examination 

Twice  each  year  there  is  a  Written  Qualifying  Examination  period  during  which  a  six-hour 
examination  based  on  a  Departmental  Book  List  is  offered.  (See  Department  for  specific  titles.) 
Students  are  encouraged  to  take  this  examination  by  the  end  of  their  second  year  of  graduate 
study,  and  they  are  required  to  have  passed  the  examination  by  the  end  of  their  third  year. 
The  examination  may  be  repeated  once.  Students  who  pass  the  examination  at  the  “Ph.D. 
level”  automatically  receive  the  M.A.  degree.  Passing  the  examination  at  the  “M.A.  level” 
does  not  satisfy  the  Ph.D.  requirement.  However,  those  students  who  pass  at  the  “M.A.  level” 
have  the  option  of  petitioning  for  the  M.A.  degree;  in  such  cases,  the  Department  may,  at  its 
option,  either  award  the  degree  with  no  further  requirements,  or  award  the  degree  after  satis¬ 
factory  completion  by  the  student  of  a  thesis  or  of  further  course  work  to  be  specified. 


Requirements  for  Graduate  Study  not  Leading  to  a  Degree 

Students  are  permitted  to  do  advanced  studies  in  philosophy  without  working  for  a  higher 
degree.  Such  students  need  not  have  majored  in  philosophy,  although  they  must  have  taken 
a  number  of  courses  in  philosophy.  Only  such  of  the  regulations  as  apply  to  admission  and 
standards  concern  these  students. 


TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  Philosophy  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with  designated 
counselors  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Short  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Philosophical  ideas  in  terms  of  which  western 
civilization  seeks  to  understand  itself  and  the  world 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  Philosophy  5. 

3.  Logic  in  Practice.  (4)  I,  III.  The  Staff 

Practical  reasoning,  argumentation,  and  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  language  as  instruments  of  sound  thinking 
in  everyday  life. 

Open  to  all  students. 

5.  Ideas  and  Practice  of  Philosophy. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

An  introduction  to  ways  of  thinking  philosophically 
and  to  philosophical  ideas.  For  the  nonmajor  who 
desires  to  emphasize  reading  in  original  texts  and 
frequent  oral  and  written  discussion.  Enrollment 
limited  to  20. 

Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  Philosophy  1. 

20A-B-C.  History  of  Philosophy.  (3-3-3) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

20A — From  Thales  to  Aristotle. 

20B — From  Aristotle  to  the  Renaissance. 

20C— From  the  Renaissance  to  modem  philoso¬ 
phy. 


Upper  Division  Courses 

Philosophy  1,  5,  or  20A-B-C,  or  consent 
of  the  instructor  is  required  for  all  upper  divi¬ 
sion  courses. 

101.  The  Practice  of  Analytic  Philosophy. 

(4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Wheatley 

Prerequisite:  1  course  in  philosophy. 

A  course  devoted  to  the  writing  of  philosophy, 
both  critical  and  constructive,  within  the  analytic 
tradition  and  on  current  problems.  The  nature  of 
analytic  philosophizing  will  be  discussed. 

104.  Ethics.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Girvetz 

A  history  of  ethical  theory. 

105.  Contemporary  Ethical  Theory. 

(4)  III.  Mrs.  Iyer 

108.  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

(4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Barense,  Mr.  Girvetz 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  183  and  two  upper  divi¬ 
sion  social  science  courses  recommended. 

Logical  and  methodological  problems  of  the  social 
sciences.  Analysis  of  various  claims  that  the  social 
sciences  have  a  necessarily  unique  methodological 
status  amongst  the  sciences. 

109.  Philosophy  of  Liberalism.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Girvetz 

An  examination  of  the  assumptions  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  classical  and  contemporary  liberalism. 

111.  Metaphysics.  (4)  I,  III. 

Miss  Heise^  Mr.  Ring,  Mr.  Wienpahl 
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112.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

The  existence  and  nature  of  God,  human  free  will, 
problem  of  evil,  idea  of  immortality,  rivalry  of  living 
religions  and  philosophy  of  mysticism. 

118.  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

(4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Girvetz 

German  idealism,  romanticism  and  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  implications  of  19th  century  scientific  develop¬ 
ments. 

119.  American  Philosophy.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Ransdell 

American  philosophy  since  1800;  idealism,  naive 
realism,  critical  realism,  pragmatism. 

120.  Pragmatism.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Ransdell 

121.  Political  Philosophy.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Girvetz, 

Mr.  Wilkins 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1,  or  20 A— B— C,  or  upper 
division  standing  in  Political  Science,  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Analysis  of  fundamental  political  conceptions;  the 
state,  sovereignty,  political  obligation,  natural  rights, 
natural  law,  etc. 

122.  Philosophies  of  India.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20 A  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

123.  Classical  Chinese  Philosophy.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Fingarette 

Prerequisite:  Six  units  of  Philosophy  or  East  Asian 
Studies,  or  consent  df  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  selected  classic  texts  of  the  period  of 
the  “Philosophers”  (approximately  500  to  200  B.C.). 
Special  emphasis  on  the  Analects  and  the  Tao  Te 
Ching. 

124.  Philosophy  of  Science.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Barense 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  183  and  two  upper  divi¬ 
sion  science  courses  recommended. 

Analysis  of  the  interrelated  functions  of  scientific 
theories,  models,  laws,  experiments,  and  observational 
procedures  in  relation  to  the  goals  of  explanation, 
prediction,  control,  and  understanding.  Problems  of 
induction  and  the  logic  of  confirmation. 

127.  Philosophy  of  History.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Wilkins 

132.  Existentialism.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Casey 

133.  Philosophy  of  Language.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Barense,  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Schwyzer 

Modem  linguistics.  The  structure  and  function  of 
the  languages  of  mathematics,  the  sciences,  history, 
aesthetics,  ethics,  etc.  General  theories  of  symbolism. 
Logical  Positivism  and  Semantics.  Form  and  content 
in  language  systems.  General  system  theory.  Theory 
of  communication.  Possibilities  of  synthesis. 

135A-B-C.  Contemporary  Philosophy. 

(4-4-4)  A-I,  B-II,  C-III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20C  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Positivism,  pragmatism,  existentialism,  analytic 
philosophy,  and  other  tendencies  in  contemporary 
thought. 

136.  Aesthetics.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Sesonske 

Analysis  of  the  aesthetic  experience,  the  aesthetic 
object,  the  creative  act  and  art  criticism. 


137.  Aesthetic  Theory.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Schwyzer,  Mr.  Sesonske 

A  study  of  some  major  works  in  the  philosophy  of 
art  from  Plato  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  analysis  of  the  basic  concepts  em¬ 
ployed  in  criticism  of  the  arts. 

146.  Philosophy  in  Literature.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Fleming 
Study  of  philosophical  ideas  expressed  in  the 
literature  of  the  Western  world. 

151.  Pre-Socratics.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  Miss  Stough 

152A-B.  Plato.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  Miss  Stough 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20A,  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Cannot  be 
used  to  satisfy  a  philosophy  requirement  unless  both 
quarters  are  taken. 

153A-B.  Aristotle.  (4-4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  Miss  Stough 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20A— 20B,  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Cannot  be 
used  to  satisfy  a  philosophy  requirement  unless 
both  quarters  are  taken. 

157.  Medieval  Philosophy.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Hathaway 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  152 A— B  and  153 A— B, 
or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

160.  Descartes.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Ring,  Mr.  Wienpahl 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B— C,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

161.  Spinoza.  (4)  II.  Mrs.  Iyer,  Mr.  Weinpahl 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B— C,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

162.  Leibniz.  (4)  III.  Mrs.  Iyer,  Mr.  Weinpahl 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B— C,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

163.  Locke.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Ransdell,  Mr.  Ring 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B— C,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

164.  Berkeley.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Ransdell,  Mr.  Ring 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B— C,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

165.  Hume.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Ransdell,  Mr.  Ring 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B— C,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

166A-B.  Kant.  (4-4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Macomber 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  from  the  sequence  from 
160  through  165,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Cannot  be  used  to 
satisfy  a  philosophy  requirement  unless  both  quarters 
are  taken. 

An  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  with 
special  attention  to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

167.  Hegel.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Macomber 
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168.  German  Philosophy  Since  Kant.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Macomber 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20B-C,  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

169.  Phenomenology.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Macomber 

An  examination  of  the  philosophies  of  Husserl 
and  his  disciples. 

170.  Wittgenstein.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Schwyzer 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20 A— B— C  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

180A-B.  Philosophical  Psychology.  (4-4)  I,  II. 
Mr.  Dilman,  Mr.  Fingarette,  Mr.  Fleming 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  psychological 
theories.  Special  attention  to  be  given  to  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  “action,”  “motive,”  “intention,”  “reason,” 
“wishing,”  “desiring,”  and  the  “unconscious.”  Gen¬ 
erous  use  of  illustrative  material  from  psychoanalytic 
literature. 

181A-B.  Theory  of  Knowledge.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Dilman,  Mr.  Ring 

182.  Concepts  of  Psychoanalysis.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Fingarette 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Lectures,  reading,  and  case  study  critiques  from 
Freud  and  contemporary  psychoanalysis;  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  principal  conceptions  for  the  student 
of  philosophy  and  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in 
general. 

183.  Beginning  Modem  Logic.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Barense,  Mr.  Dauer 

Open  to  lower  division  students  with  the  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  and  methods  of 
modern  symbolic  logic.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  translating  English  expressions  into  logical 
svmbols  and  on  the  development  of  skills  in  using 
the  formal  proof  procedures  of  sentential  and  pred¬ 
icate  logic. 

184.  Intermediate  Modem  Logic.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Barense,  Mr.  Dauer 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  183  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Further  application  and  development  of  the  predi¬ 
cate  calculus,  including  the  calculi  of  identity  and 
description.  An  introduction  to  the  metalog-'cal  nues- 
tions  of  completeness,  consistency,  and  decidability. 

185.  Advanced  Modem  Logic.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Barense,  Mr.  Dauer 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  184  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Topics  from  the  theory  of  formal  systems,  set 
theory,  recursive  function  theory,  and  automata 
theory. 

187.  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Barense 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  183  (or  equivalent);  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Logistic,  formalist,  and  intuitionist  views  of  the 
nature  of  mathematics.  Epistemological  problems  of 
applied  mathematics. 


188.  Theory  of  Value.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Wilkins 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1  or  5  or  104  or  136. 

192.  Philosophy  of  Law.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Houlgate 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

An  examination  of  philosophical  problems  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  law:  the  nature  of  law,  the  nature  of 
legal  reasoning,  punishment,  legal  obligation,  excus¬ 
ing  conditions  and  requirements  for  responsibility. 

194.  Group  Studies  in  Philosophy. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  8  units. 

198.  Readings  in  Philosophy.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III. 

Admission  by  special  arrangement.  The  Staff 
Individual  readings  of  the  works  of  specific  philos¬ 
ophers.  This  course  may  be  taken  for  no  more  than 
three  quarters  and  for  a  maximum  of  4  units  each 
quarter. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Philosophy. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Admission  by  special  arrangement.  199  Courses 
are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in  one  quarter 
and  no  more  than  9  emits  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

250.  Problems  and  Methods  in  Philosophical 

Scholarship.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Hathaway 

Introduction  to  problems  involved  in  the  scholarly 
study  of  the  traditions  of  philosophy  through  an 
analysis  of  types  of  scholarship,  independent  re¬ 
search  in  selected  topics  of  important  and  current 
concern,  and  review  of  outstanding  contributions  to 
philosophical  scholarship  after  1900. 

251.  Seminar  in  Metaphysics.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Schwyzer,  Mr.  Weinpahl 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  111  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

252.  Seminar  in  Aesthetics.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Sesonske 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  136  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

254.  Seminar  in  Ethics.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Ring,  Mr.  Sesonske 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

255.  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Social 
Sciences.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Barense,  Mr.  Girvetz 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  108  or  109. 

256A-B.  Seminar  in  Epistemology.  (4) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Ring,  Mr.  Wheatley 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  135,  two  quarters,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

257.  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  History. 
(4)  I.  Mr.  Wilkins 

A.  study  of  classical  and  analytical  texts  in  the 
philosophy  of  history.  Emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
historical  explanation. 
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258.  Seminar  in  Ethics  and  Psychoanalysis. 

(4)  II.  Mr.  Fingarette 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  182  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

A  seminar  in  the  philosophical  critique  of  notions 
of  moral  psychology  (“responsibility,”  “self,”  “in¬ 
tegrity,”  “guilt,”  etc.)  in  the  light  of  the  theories 
and  data  of  depth  psychologies,  especially  psycho¬ 
analysis. 

259.  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  and 
Psychoanalysis.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Dilman,  Mr.  Fingarette 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  182  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

A  seminar  on  the  philosophical  critique  of  notions 
of  philosophical  psychology  (“will,”  “desire,”  “emo¬ 
tion,”  “rational,”  “intention,”  etc.)  in  the  light  of 
the  theories  and  data  of  depth  psychologies,  espe¬ 
cially  psychonanalysis. 

264.  Seminar  in  Logic  and  the  Methodology 
of  Science.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Barense 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  183  (or  equivalent)  and 
Philosophy  108  or  124,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Logical  analysis  of  selected  problems  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  science. 


270.  Seminar  in  History  of  Philosophy.  (4)  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  20A-B— C  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

271.  Seminar  in  Plato.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  152 A— B  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

272.  Seminar  in  Aristotle.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  153 A— B  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

284.  Seminar  in  Logic  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Mathematics.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Barense 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  184  (or  equivalent)  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Selected  topics  on  the  logical  and  philosophical 
foundations  of  mathematics. 

294.  Group  Studies.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor. 

298.  Individual  Study:  Selected  Problems  in 
Philosophy.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor. 

299.  Directed  Research.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  graduate  standing  and  consent  of 
the  instructor. 
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Ernest  N.  Carter,  Ed.D.,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Arthur  J.  Gallon,  Ed.D.,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 
Willard  M.  Hammer,  Ed.D.,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Mayville  S.  Kelliher,  Ed.D.,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Arthur  J.  Aldritt,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities . 

Roy  L.  Anderson,  M.S.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Ralph  R.  Barkey,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Raymond  A.  Bosch,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Newell  D.  Breyfogle,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Dorothy  A.  Chasse,  B.S.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Sanford  L.  Geuss,  B.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

( Mens  Intramurals  Director). 

Lois  E.  L.  Largent,  M.S.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

John  A.  Luccio,  M.S.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

William  F.  Rowland,  M.S.  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Roger  G.  Sears,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

F.  Patricia  Stock,  M.S.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

A.  Edward  Swartz,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Zoltan  von  Somogyi,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Katherine  M.  Barthels,  M.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Edward  R.  Doty,  M.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Robert  H.  Gary,  B.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Mary  E.  Leach,  B.S.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Geraldine  Mund,  M.S.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

(Women  s  Intramurals  Director). 

Nancy  A.  Norman,  M.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Emma  Lou  O’Brien,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

Geraldine  A.  Walklet,  M.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities. 

o 

Samuel  Adams,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Activities. 

Jack  C.  Curtice,  M.A.,  Lecture  in  Physical  Activities 
( Intercollegiate  Athletics  Director). 

Andrew  S.  Everest,  M.A.,  Lecturer  (Asst.  Intercollegiate  Athletics  Director ). 

David  F.  Gorrie,  M.S.  Lecturer  in  Physical  Activities. 

Peter  Riehlman,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Activities. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Activities  offers  to  the  general  student  body  courses  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  physical  fitness,  recreational  skills  for 
use  in  leisure  time,  professional  courses  involving  activity  leading  to  a  teaching  credential  for 
Physical  Education  majors  and  minors,  intramurals  for  both  men  and  women,  and  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletic  competition. 

Fines  are  imposed  for  each  formal  transaction  necessitated  by  failure  of  the  students  to 
comply  with  regulations  of  the  department. 

Requirements  for  All  University  Students 

1.  A  medical  examination  by  the  University  Physician  is  required  of  every  student  enrolled 
in  the  University.  Upon  recommendation  by  the  University  Physician,  a  student  who  is  unable 
to  enroll  in  activity  courses  must  enroll  in  special  individual  adaptation  classes. 

2.  For  graduation,  all  students  are  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  1/2  units  in  physical 
activities.  This  requirement  should  be  satisfied  by  enrollment  in  activity  courses  within  the  first 
two  years  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  of  enrollment.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  in¬ 
coming  Freshmen  complete  their  requirement  within  the  first  year. 

3.  A  student  more  than  twenty- three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  initial  registration  will  be 
excused  from  physical  activities,  but  participation  is  recommended. 
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Requirement  for  All  Men  Students — The  graduation  requirement  is  fulfilled  by  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  three  courses  offered  in  Physical  Activities  1,  as  follows:  Entering  students  who  have 
not  completed  the  total  requirement  are  required,  in  their  first  year,  to  enroll  in  P.A.  1-1, 
Developmental  Activities,  in  which  swimming  and  certain  other  tests  are  given,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  based  thereon  are  provided  the  individual  student.  Those  not  proficient  in  swim¬ 
ming  and  at  least  one  individual  recreational  activity  should  include  elementary  courses 
in  these  activities  in  completing  their  requirement.  The  three  courses  of  activity  required 
should  be  completed  with  the  first  two  years  of  enrollment.  Courses  may  be  taken  only  once 
for  credit. 

Requirements  for  All  Women  Students — It  is  suggested  that  women  students  include  one 
quarter  each  of  game  type  activities,  rhythmic  activity,  and  body  mechanics. 


Physical  Activities  for  Men 
and  Women 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Fundamental  Sports  Activities. 

(y2)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

The  physical  activities  listed  below  are  designed 
to  provide  a  basic  program  by  which  students  may 
improve  their  physical  condition,  secure  useful  neuro¬ 
muscular  development,  and  gain  recreational  skills. 
Any  course  listed  may  be  elected  for  credit  by  juniors 
and  seniors.  The  letter  A  indicates  elementary  level; 
B,  intermediate  level;  and  C,  advanced  level.  Per¬ 
mission  to  take  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses  without  having  previously  completed  the 
elementary  course  must  be  received  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Physical  Activities.  Classes  meet  two 
periods  weekly  and  provide  instruction  and  super¬ 
vised  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  each  activity. 
With  the  exception  of  Individual  Adaptations,  a 
course  may  be  taken  only  once  for  credit.  Students 
with  physical  handicaps,  recommended  for  restricted, 
remedial,  or  other  special  programs  by  the  University 
Physician,  or  the  Department  of  Physical  Activities, 
may  fulfill  the  graduation  requirement  by  enrolling 
in  the  section  of  Individual  Adaptations.  Of  the  six 
quarters  required,  men  must  take  one  quarter  in  the 
freshman  year  in  Developmental  Activities. 

/I— 1.  Developmental  Activities.  (V2)  I,  II,  III. 

A  course  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  improve  their  basic  physical  condition, 
secure  useful  neuromuscular  development,  and  gain 
recreational  skills. 

/1-2A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Baseball. 

(%)  III. 

1-3A-B-C.  Archery.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

1-4A-B-C.  Badminton.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

/1-5A-B-C.  Baseball.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

/1-6A-B-C.  Basketball.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

$1-7A-B-C.  Boating  and  Sailing. 

(%)  I,  II,  III. 

-1-8A-B-C.  Body  Mechanics.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 
$1-9A-B-C.  Bowling.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 
/1-10A-B-C.  Boxing.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 
/1-11A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Basketball. 

(y2)  11. 


/1-12A-B-C.  Judo.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

A  course  designed  to  provide  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  improve  their  basic  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  secure  useful  neuromuscular  development,  and 
obtain  combative  defensive  ability. 

1-13A-B-C.  Saber  Fencing.  (I2)  Yr. 

/1-14A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Cross 
Country.  (V2)  I. 

1-15A-B-C-D.  Modern  Dance.  (V2)  I,  II,  III. 
1-16A-B-C.  Folk  Dance.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 
1-17A-B-C.  Social  Dance.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 
1-18A-B-C.  Foil  Fencing,  ty)  I,  II,  III. 
*1-19.  Field  Sports.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

1-20.  Field  Hockey.  (&)  III,  The  Staff 

A  course  designed  to  provide  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  improve  their  basic  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  secure  useful  neuromuscular  development,  and 
gain  recreational  skills. 

/1-21A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Football. 

(%)  I,  III. 

/1-22A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Golf. 

(%)  HI. 

/1-23 A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Gymnastics. 

(%)  II. 

1-24A.  Golf.  (V2)  I,  II,  III. 

$1-24B-C.  Golf.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

1-25A-B-C.  Tumbling  and  Free  Exercise. 

(y2)  1, 11,  in. 

Affords  a  basic  background  for  the  sport  of  Gym¬ 
nastics  with  a  working  knowledge  of  tumbling 
skills  progressing  from  basic  mat  somersaults,  kips, 
balances,  etc.,  to  intermediate  and  advanced  rou¬ 
tines  as  used  in  both  the  men’s  and  women’s  com¬ 
petitive  tumbling  and  free  exercise  events. 

1-26A-B-C.  Gymnastics  Apparatus. 

(y2)  1, 11,  in. 

Offers  basic,  intermediate  and  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion  for  both  men  and  women  in  all  Olympic  Events 

0  Course  open  to  women  P.E.  majors  and  minors 
only. 

/  Course  open  to  men  only. 

—  Course  open  to  women  only. 

$  A  fee  is  charged  for  use  of  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties  not  owned  by  the  University.  Direct  payment 
will  be  made  by  the  student. 


except  for  Exercise.  Step  by  step  progressions  lead¬ 
ing  to  competitive  style  routines  are  taught  for  each 
of  the  three  ability  levels. 

1-27A-B-C.  Trampoline.  (V2)  I,  II,  III. 

This  specialized  course  offers: 

a.  Basic  (bounces,  landings,  positions  somer¬ 
saults), 

b.  Intermediate  (consecutive  somersaults,  twists, 
routines),  and 

c.  Advanced  (multiple  somersaults  and  twists, 
diphisis,  and  routines).  Gymnastic  skills  per¬ 
taining  only  to  the  trampoline  event.  No  pre¬ 
vious  experience  necessary  for  “A”  sections. 

1-28.  Individual  Adaptations.  ( V2 )  I,  II,  III. 

A  course  designed  for  physically  handicapped, 
restricted,  remedial,  or  individuals  in  need  of  a 
special  program  as  advised  by  the  University  Physi¬ 
cian. 

1-29.  Rhythmic  Exercise.  (V2)  I,  II,  III. 
/1-30A-B-C.  Soccer.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

°1-31.  Softball-Archery.  (V2)  I,  II,  III. 

1-33A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Swimming. 
(%)  III. 

1-34A-B-C.  Swimming.  (V2)  I,  II,  III. 

-1-35A-B-C.  Synchronized  Swimming. 

(%)  I,  II,  HI. 

1-37  A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Tennis. 

(%)  III. 

1-38A-B-C.  Tennis.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

1-39A.  Elementary  Track  and  Field. 

(%)  I,  II,  III. 

1-40A-B-C.  Volleyball.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 

/1-41A-B-C.  Water  Polo.  (V2)  I,  II,  III. 

/1-42A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Track  and 
Field.  (V2)  III. 

/1-43A-B-C.  Weight  Training.  (%)  I,  II,  III. 
/1-44A-B-C.  Wrestling.  (V2)  I,  II,  III. 
/1-45A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Water  Polo. 

(%)  I- 

/1-46 A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Wrestling. 

(V2)  II. 

/1-47A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Volleyball. 
(%)  III. 

/1-48 A-B-C-D.  Intercollegiate  Soccer. 

(%)  I. 

-4.  Life  Fitness.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

A  course  designed  for  women  directed  toward 
attaining  physical  fitness  through  an  understanding 
and  participation  in  an  effective  program  of  physical 
activities  which  can  be  continued  throughout  life. 
Stress  will  be  placed  on  activities  that  contribute 
toward  total  health. 
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5A.  Survival  and  First  Aid.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Carter 

A  course  designed  to  provide  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  give  immediate  and  temporary  care  to 
victims  of  an  accident,  or  sudden  illness,  until  the 
services  of  a  physician  can  be  obtained. 

Successful  completion  of  the  course  leads  to  the 
Standard  Red  Cross  Certificate. 

5B.  Survival  and  Advanced  First  Aid. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Carter 

Prerequisite:  P.A.  5A,  or  Red  Cross  Standard  First 
Aid  Certificate. 

This  course  covers  the  competent  handling  of  the 
more  difficult  emergencies  and  problems  in  first  aid. 
Leads  to  the  Red  Cross  Advanced  Certificate  which 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  Instructor’s  First  Aid  Cer¬ 
tificate. 

-6.  Personal  Defense  for  Women.  (1) 

I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Stock 

Course  presents  situations  in  which  a  college  girl 
would  need  to  apply  self-defense  techniques,  empha¬ 
sizes  “rules  of  avoidance  and  safety,”  illustrates 
how  to  use  intelligence  and  employ  deception.  Basic 
skills  needed  for  self-defense  will  be  included  in  the 
course. 

30A-B-C.  Appreciation  of  Sports. 

(2)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Gallon 

Lecture,  demonstrations,  and  selected  learning  ex¬ 
periences  for  the  general  university  student  leading 
to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  athletics 
and  recreational  sports. 

32A.  Principles  of  Officiating.  (1)  I. 

Mr.  Kelliher 

The  principles,  ethics  and  standards  of  officiating 
Fall  team  and  individual  sports.  Open  to  both  men 
and  women. 

/32B.  Principles  of  Officiating.  (1)  II. 

Mr.  Kelliher 

The  principles,  ethics  and  standards  of  officiating 
Winter  team  and  individual  sports.  Open  to  men 
only. 

-32C.  Principles  of  Officiating.  (1)  II. 

The  Staff 

A  course  open  to  women  only  leading  to  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  official’s  cards  in  Volleyball  and  Basketball. 

32D.  Principles  of  Officiating.  (1)  III. 

The  Staff 

Principles,  ethics  and  standards  of  officiating 
Spring  team  and  individual  sports.  Open  to  both 
men  and  women. 

36.  Fundamental  Physical  Activities  in 
The  Elementary  School  Program. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Miss  Walklet 

An  analysis  of  the  physical  activities  and  progres¬ 
sion  in  motor  skills  and  activities  for  the  elementary 
school  program. 

48.  Lifesaving.  (1)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Rowland 

One  lecture  and  one  pool  period  per  week.  Leads 
to  American  Red  Cross  senior  lifesaving  certificate. 

0  Course  open  to  women  P.E.  majors  and  minors 
only. 

/  Course  open  to  men  only. 

—  Course  open  to  women  only. 
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49A.  Elementary  Water  Safety.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Barthels 

Prerequisite:  P.A.  48A,  or  current  American  Red 
Cross  Senior  Lifesaving  Certificate. 

The  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  individuals 
to  analyze  and  perform  all  swimming  skills  related 
to  personal  safety,  self-rescue  techniques,  and  small 
craft  safety  factors.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course  is  a  prerequisite  for  P.A.  49B. 

49B.  Intermediate  Water  Safety.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  P.A.  49A.  Miss  Barthels 

The  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  individuals 
to  learn  the  theory  and  practice  application  of  meth¬ 
ods  to  organize  and  present  aquatic  materials.  Satis¬ 
factory  completion  of  the  course  leads  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  Water  Safety  Instructor’s  Certificate. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

163A.  Theory  of  Individual  and  Team  Sports. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Stock 

Prerequisite:  P.E.  101;  105;  100A— B-C  for 

minors. 

An  analysis  of  performance  and  development  of 
advanced  skills  in  individual  and  team  sports. 

163B.  Theory  of  Individual  and  Team  Sports. 
(3)  I,  II,  III.  Mrs.  Stock 

Prerequisite:  P.A.  163 A. 

/All  170  series  provide  an  analysis  of  per¬ 
formance  for  group  and  individual  activities 
in  the  secondary  school  as  it  pertains  to  class 
management  and  advanced  skills  in  advanced 
sports  and  team  activity. 

Prerequisite:  Related  Physical  Activities  course  1, 
or  proficiency  in  activities. 

171.  Theory  of  Team  Sports,  Football. 

(1)  I.  Mr.  Curtice 

172.  Theory  of  Team  Sports,  Basketball. 

(1)  II.  Mr.  Barkey 

173.  Theory  of  Team  Sports,  Baseball. 

(1)  III.  Mr.  Gorrie 


174.  Theory  of  Team  and  Individual  Sports, 
Track  and  Field.  (1)  III.  Mr.  Adams 

175.  Theory  of  Individual  Sports,  Wrestling 
and  Weight  Training.  (1)  II. 

Mr.  Hammer,  Mr.  Sears 

176.  Theory  of  Individual  Sports, 

Gymnastics.  (1)  II.  Mr.  Aldritt 

177.  Theory  of  Individual  Sports,  Swimming 
and  Racquets.  (1)  III. 

Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Dotv 

178.  Theory  of  Individual  Sports,  Rhythmic 
Activities  and  Golf.  (1)  III. 

Mrs.  O’Brien,  Mr.  Kelliher 

/All  184  series  (ADVANCED  ANALYSIS 
OF  TEAM  SPORTS)  (1)  Advanced  analysis 
of  team  sports  in  preparation  for  specialized 
instruction  of  competitive  teams  on  the  high 
school,  or  college  level. 

184A.  Football.  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  171,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

184B.  Basketball.  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  172,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

184C.  Baseball.  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  173,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

184D.  Track  and  Field.  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  174,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

184E.  Water  Polo.  (1)  I.  Mr.  Rowland 

Prerequisite:  P.A.  1—41  A,  177,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

184F.  Competitive  Swimming  and  Diving. 

(1)  II.  Mr.  Rowland 

Prerequisite:  P.A.  1—  34B,  177,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 


/  Course  open  to  men  only. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Rowland  R.  Chaffee,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Theodore  Harder,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Jean  Hodgkins,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Steven  M.  Horvath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

^Joseph  E.  Lantagne,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

**Ernest  D.  Michael,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Elvera  Skubic,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Marian  H.  Anderson,  M.S.  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus. 

Rene  H.  Rochelle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Wilton  M.  Wilton,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Winifred  W.  Hodgins,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus. 

Gladys  R.  Van  Fossen,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus. 

Troy  Cleland,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Barbara  L.  Drinkwater,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

o 

George  Stelmach,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Marilyn  Flint,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  is  the  study  of  man  as  he  engages  in  a  variety  of  motor  performance 
activities.  The  organized  body  of  knowledge  encompasses  areas  of  kinesiology,  physiology 
of  exercise,  motor  learning,  and  psycho-social  behavior.  Included  in  this  study  are  certain 
aspects  of  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology  and  other  appropriate  fields.  The  aim  of  the 
physical  education  major  is  to  prepare  a  student  for:  graduate  study  and  research  at  the 
university  and  college  level,  teaching  at  all  levels  and/  consultant  services. 

The  Major  in  Physical  Education 

Students  may  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  physical  education  upon  completion 
of  not  less  than  180  units  of  university  work,  including  all  requirements  of  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  and  the  department. 

Students  with  senior  standing  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  University  must  complete 
36  units  in  residence,  at  least  18  of  which  must  be  in  physical  education. 

Candidates  for  the  major  or  minor  are  required  to  demonstrate  that  they  possess  a  specified 
level  of  competence  in  theory  and  performance. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Psychology  1  or  11;  Sociology,  3  units,  Biology  20;  Chemistry  or  Physics;  Zoology  25 
and  40;  Physical  Activities  as  prescribed;  Physical  Education  20  and  Health  40. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

Physical  Education  101,  105,  118,  119,  130;  Electives,  16  units  from  the  following:  Physical 
Education  102,  103,  106,  131,  142,  194,  197  and  199. 

Areas  of  Concentration 

Physical  Therapy 

A  four-year  program  of  preparation  for  entrance  into  accredited  schools  of  physical  therapy 
is  available  through  the  Physical  Education  Department.  Complete  details  concerning  course 
requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  department  chairman. 

Physiology 

Students  wishing  to  emphasize  Physiology  in  physical  education  must  complete  a  major 
in  physical  education  and  also  specific  courses  in  the  physiology  emphasis  area.  Complete 
details  concerning  course  requirements  may  be  obtained  from  the  department  chairman. 

*  Absent  on  leave,  fall  1967. 

00  Absent  on  leave,  winter  and  spring  1968. 
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Minors 

Physical  Education 

A  minimum  of  30  units.  Physical  Education  101,  105,  118,  130;  elect  14  units  from  the 
following:  Physical  Education  102,  103,  106,  131  and  142. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

In  addition  to  the  general  admission  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  specific 
requirements  governing  the  work  for  the  degree  in  physical  education  are  as  follows: 

1.  Candidates  must  complete  at  least  36  units  of  course  work  plus  a  thesis.  At  least  24 
units  must  be  in  the  major  and  at  least  20  of  the  36  units  must  be  taken  in  the  200  series. 

2.  A  maximum  of  6  units  in  education  is  allowed  toward  the  degree.  Education  190  and 
192  may  not  be  utilized  to  satisfy  the  36-unit  requirement. 

3.  Each  master’s  degree  candidate  is  expected  to  select  as  an  area  of  concentration  one  of 
the  theoretical  disciplines  which  underlie  physical  education  such  as  the  natural  sciences, 
social  sciences,  psychology,  humanities  or  fine  arts. 


TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  Physical  Education  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
program  of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  creden¬ 
tial  in  California.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with 
designated  counselors  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Lower  Division  Course 

20.  Concepts  of  Physical  Education.  (3)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Cleland 

An  interpretation  of  the  field  designed  to  give 
the  prospective  major  student  an  understanding  of 
its  scope. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

100A-B-C.  Scientific  Bases  of  Physical 
Education.  (3-3—3)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Flint,  Mr.  Michael,  Miss  Skubic 

Study  of  the  analysis  and  performances  of  human 
movement  to  include  joint  and  muscle  action,  cir¬ 
culatory  and  respiratory  responses  as  well  as  psycho¬ 
motor  learning.  Not  open  to  physical  education 
majors. 

101.  Kinesiology.  (4)  I,  II.  Miss  Flint 

Lecture,  3  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  25. 

Lectures,  laboratory  practices.  Review  of  the 
anatomical  concepts  and  functions  of  the  skeletal 
and  muscular  systems  and  physical  laws  affecting 
motion.  Analysis  of  muscle  and  joint  action  in 
selected  activities. 

102.  Advanced  Kinesiology.  (4)  III.  Miss  Flint 

Lecture,  3  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101;  Physics  2 
or  20  or  101. 

Advanced  studies  in  movement  analysis.  Labora¬ 
tory  experience  in  various  methods  of  study  includ¬ 
ing  cinematography  and  electromyography. 


103.  Physical  Divergencies.  (4)  II,  III. 

Lecture,  3  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours.  Miss  Flint 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  101. 

Limitations,  capacities,  corrective  and  adaptive 
needs  of  common  physical  divergencies. 

104.  Advanced  Developmental  and  Adaptive 
Physical  Education.  (4)  I.  Miss  Flint 

Lecture,  3  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  103. 

The  orthopaedic,  neurological  and  emotional  con¬ 
ditions  involved  in  adaptive  physical  education  and 
rehabilitation,  recommended  therapeutic  procedures 
and  rehabilitative  and  recreational  programs  for 
individual  problems. 

105.  Physiology  of  Exercise.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Michael,  Mr.  Rochelle 

Lecture,  3  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  40;  college  chemistry  or 
physics. 

The  neuromuscular  mechanism  and  the  metabolic, 
muscular,  circulatory,  and  respiratory  response  in 
physical  exercise,  and  their  integration  by  means  of 
the  nervous  system. 

106.  Advanced  Physiology  of  Exercise. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Michael 

Lecture,  2  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  105  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Study  of  the  properties  of  nerve,  neural  systems 
and  their  integration  with  the  muscular  system 
during  physical  activity. 

118.  Motor  Learning.  (4)  I,  II.  Miss  Skubic 

Lecture,  3  hours;  lab  oratory,  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1,  11  or  101. 
Psycho-motor  learning  and  performance. 
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119.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Physical  Education.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Drinkwater,  Mr.  Rochelle 

Lecture,  3  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours. 

Collection  and  interpretation  of  statistical  data: 
averages,  dispersion,  correlation,  and  significance  of 
differences.  Critical  analysis  of  motor  ability, 
strength,  and  skill  tests. 

130.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Physical 

Education.  (4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Wilton 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  20. 

The  nature  and  history  of  physical  education.  An 
examination  of  the  philosophical  foundations  which 
underlie  the  discipline. 

131.  Administration  of  Physical  Education. 

(4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  130. 

Organization  and  administration  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation. 

142.  Recreation  in  Society.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1.  Miss  Hodgkins 

Leisure  and  recreation  in  contemporary  society. 

154.  Principles  of  Athletic  Training.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Wilton 

Lecture,  3  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Activities  5. 

Physiological  conditioning  for  athletics.  The 
etiology,  pathology,  symptoms,  signs,  first  stage 
treatment  of  athletic  injuries.  Laboratory  experiences 
in  bandaging,  taping,  and  therapy. 

194.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced  Students. 
(1-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

A  critical  review  of  research  in  selected  areas. 

197.  Senior  Seminar.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  qualified  senior  students  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  current  literature  of  the  field. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Physical 

Education.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  only  students  in  senior  standing. 
Study  of  special  problems  in  physical  education 
or  recreation.  199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more 
than  5  units  in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units 
total. 

Graduate  Courses 

201.  The  Secondary  School  Curriculum  in 
Physical  Education.  (4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Harder 

A  study  of  the  physical  education  programs  in 
American  schools  with  an  emphasis  on  the  analysis 
and  observation  of  the  various  types  of  programs  at 
the  secondary  level. 

207.  Environmental  Physiology.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Horvath 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

The  physical,  chemical,  and  biotic  influences  of 
the  environment  on  man,  and  the  adaptive  changes 
in  response  to  environment. 


218.  Physiology  of  Aging.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Horvath 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Physiological  alterations  occurring  consequent  to 
the  aging  processes.  A  study  of  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  human  organism  from  the  moment  of 
birth,  through  the  developmental  years  to  maturity 
and  to  biological  senescence,  with  sociological  and 
psychological  correlates. 

235.  Statistical  Procedures  in  Physical 

Education.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Rochelle 

Lecture,  3  hours;  laboratory,  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  119. 

Application  of  statistical  methods  to  research  in 
physical  education.  Analysis  of  variance  and  covari¬ 
ance,  regression,  chi  square  and  non-parametric 
statistics. 

250.  Philosophies  of  Physical  Education. 

(4)  II.  Mr.  Wilton 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  130. 

An  examination  of  philosophical  thinking  in  the 
field,  the  early  historical  thought  that  influenced 
current  beliefs,  and  implications  for  the  future.  The 
formulation  of  a  professional  philosophy  by  the 
student. 

252.  Critical  Issues  in  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation.  (4)  I. 

Miss  Hodgkins 

Current  problems,  trends,  and  research  in  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation;  their  scope  and 
implications. 

260.  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Research. 

(1)  III.  Mr.  Horvath 

Presentation  and  exchange  of  ideas  by  faculty  and 
students  of  current  research. 

276.  Fundamental  of  Research.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Michael,  Miss  Skubic 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  119. 

A  review  of  the  research  literature  in  physical 
education;  an  analysis  of  research  methods  used. 

280.  Scientific  Factors  of  Motor  Learning. 

(4)  III.  Miss  Skubic 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  118,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

A  critical  examination  of  research  in  the  area  of 
motor  learning.  Environmental,  physiological  and 
psychological  factors  influencing  the  learning  and 
performance  of  motor  skills. 

299.  Directed  Research.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  P  190.  Curriculum  and 

Instructional  Procedures  and  Materials 
Used  in  the  Teaching  of  Physical 
Education.  (3)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  and  major  or  minor 
in  physical  education. 

Procedures,  materials,  methods  and  techniques 
of  teaching  physical  education.  Program  planning 
and  organization  of  physical  education  and  athletic 
programs  at  the  secondary  level  with  observation  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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Education  P  292A-B-C-D.  Student 
Teaching:  Physical  Education. 

(3-3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  major  or  minor  in 
physical  education:  Education  P  190. 

Teaching  practice  and  class  management  under 
the  supervision  of  master  teachers  and  University 
supervisors. 

Education  P  293A-B.  Seminar  in  Student 
Teaching:  Physical  Education. 

(1-1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Education  P  192A— 
B-C-D. 

HEALTH 

Lower  Division  Course 

40.  Concepts  of  Health.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Analysis  of  major  factors  influencing  the  health 
of  individuals  and  groups,  including  heredity  and 
reproduction,  nutrition,  exercise  and  rest,  mental 
hygiene,  control  of  disease  and  environmental  haz¬ 
ards,  evaluation  of  health  information  and  medical 
care. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

100.  History  and  Science  of  Health  and 

Disease.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

History  of  health  and  preventive  medicine.  Mod¬ 
ern  contributions  to  health  from  the  sciences. 

101.  Health  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Lantagne 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  morbidity  and  mor¬ 


tality  in  the  United  States.  Special  consideration  of 
the  interactions  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  medicine 
and  education  to  the  improvement  of  health. 

105.  Public  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention. 

(3)  I.  The  Staff 

An  analysis  of  causes  of  types  of  accidents  and 
research  supporting  their  prevention.  Emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  the  interaction  among  physiological, 
psychlogical,  and  sociological  factors  relating  to  ac¬ 
cidents. 

106.  Occupational  and  Industrial  Health. 

(3)  III.  The  Staff 

A  survey  of  recent  research  and  analysis  of  the 
factors  affecting  the  health,  efficiency,  and  welfare 
of  workers.  Includes  specific  diseases  and  disabili¬ 
ties  with  their  contributory  conditions,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  industrial  health  programs,  and  legal 
aspects  of  employee  health  and  safety. 

107.  Community  Health  Agencies.  (3)  II, 

Mr.  Lantagne 

An  analysis  of  community  agencies  supported  by 
public  and  private  funds  which  are  concerned  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

108.  Marriage  and  Parenthood.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Lantagne 

Tenets  underlying  successful  marriage,  empha¬ 
sizing  physiological  and  emotional  factors. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Health 

Education.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Open  only  to  advanced  students  approved  by  the 
department  chairman  and  faculty  members  involved. 
199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in 
one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 


W  PHYSICS 

Paul  H.  Barrett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Richard  Blankenbecler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Herbert  P.  Broida,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

David  O.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Robert  M.  Eisberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Vincent  Jaccarino,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Harold  W.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 
Raymond  F.  Sawyer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Jose  Fulco,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Leonard  H.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Glen  E.  Schrank,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

William  C.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

- ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

Virgil  B.  Elings,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

James  B.  Hartle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Allan  S.  Krass,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Rollin  J.  Morrison,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

David  T.  Phillips,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

Robert  L.  Sugar,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

- ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

o 

Bernard  G.  Silbernagel,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physics. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

Physics  majors  are  normally  expected  to  complete  the  following  courses  in  their  first  two 
years:  Physics  1,  2,  2L,  3,  3L,  4,  4L,  5,  5L,  Mathematics  3A-B-C,  4A-B,  Chemistry  1A-B-C 
and  Biology  1A.  Qualified  sophomores  or  transfer  students  who  have  missed  Physics  1  and  2 
but  who  want  to  major  in  physics  may  substitute  Physics  7A-B-C  for  Physics  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
as  a  prerequisite  for  the  upper  division  courses,  subject  to  approval  by  their  faculty  adviser 
and  the  departmental  chairman. 

The  Major 

A  minimum  of  46  units  of  upper  division  physics  and  mathematics  are  required  as  follows: 
Physics  105A-B,  110A-B-C,  115A-B,  116,  119,  123,  124,  128L,  129L,  130L;  Mathematics 
119A  plus  3  additional  units  selected  from  119B-C,  122A-B,  123A,  or  other  upper  division 
mathematics  subject  to  departmental  approval. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  minor  in  physics  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  30  units 
of  basic  physics,  at  least  9  of  which  are  in  upper  division  courses.  Students  wishing  a  minor 
in  physics  must  consult  the  department  chairman  before  enrolling  as  a  minor. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  PHYSICS 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  physics.  A  candidate 
for  admission  must  present  an  undergraduate  major  in  physics,  or  its  equivalent,  and  his 
score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Entering  students  will  be  appraised  by  means  of 
examination  during  registration  week;  where  necessary,  supplementary  courses  will  be 
required. 

Requirements,  Master  of  Arts 

1.  Completion  of  36  quarter  units  of  course  work,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  graduate  adviser.  A  minimum  of  24  units  must  be  in  graduate  courses  (200  series)  in 
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physics;  the  remainder  may  be  selected  from  upper  division  or  graduate  courses  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  chemistry,  or  physics. 

2.  A  reading  knowledge  of  scientific  French,  German,  or  Russian  must  be  demonstrated. 

3.  Completion  of  Plan  II:  written  comprehensive  examination  and  final  oral  examination. 

Requirements,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  set  of  comprehensive  graduate  qualifying  examinations 
covering  the  major  fields  of  physics. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  scientific  material  in  any  two  of  the  following  languages  must  be 
demonstrated:  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

3.  Completion  and  oral  defense  of  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  physics  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program  of 
studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with  the  designated 
counselor  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 


ASTRONOMY 

Lower  Division  Course 

1.  Basic  Astronomy.  (4)  I,  II,  or  III.  The  Staff 

The  nature  and  structure  of  the  solar  system,  our 
local  galaxy,  and  the  universe. 

PHYSICS 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Physics  for  Scientists.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3A. 

Mechanics,  Newton’s  laws,  Galilean  transforma¬ 
tion;  conservation  of  energy,  linear  and  angular 
momentum;  harmonic  oscillator,  central  forces;  in¬ 
troduction  to  special  relativity. 

2.  Physics  for  Scientists.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1  and  Mathematics  3B. 
Lorentz  transformation;  electrostatics,  electric  and 
magnetic  fields;  Gauss’,  Ampere’s  and  Faraday’s 
laws;  direct  and  alternating  circuits;  dielectric  and 
magnetic  properties  of  matter. 

2L.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Physics. 

(1)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1.  Physics  2  to  be  taken 
concurrently. 

Experiments  in  electro-mechanical  analogs,  elec¬ 
tron  ballistics,  use  of  CRO,  sine-wave  and  square- 
wave  generators. 

3.  Physics  for  Scientists.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  2  and  Mathematics  3C. 
Waves  and  oscillations:  Maxwell’s  equations,  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  waves,  optics,  sound,  mechanical  vibra¬ 
tions,  interference,  diffraction,  polarization. 

3L.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Physics. 

(1)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  2.  Physics  3  to  be  taken 
concurrently. 

Experiments  in  transistors,  amplifiers,  feedback, 
nonlinear  phenomena;  microwave,  acoustical  and 
optical  phenomena. 


4.  Physics  for  Scientists.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  3  and  Mathematics  4A. 
Introduction  to  quantum  physics;  physics  of  atoms, 
molecules,  and  nuclei. 

4L.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Physics. 

(1)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  3.  Physics  4  to  be  taken 
concurrently. 

Experiments  in  optics,  photoelectric  effect,  spec¬ 
troscopy,  thermionic  emission,  excited  states  of  atoms 
and  nuclei. 

5.  Physics  for  Scientists.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  4  and  Mathematics  4B. 
Statistical  physics,  kinetic  theory,  thermodynamics. 

5L.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Physics. 

(1)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  4.  Physics  5  to  be  taken 
concurrently. 

Experiments  in  thermal,  quantum,  and  statistical 
phenomena. 

6A-B-C.  General  Physics.  (4-4-4)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  32  or  concurrent  regis¬ 
tration  in  Mathematics  3 A— B— C. 

Mechanics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  optics, 
thermodynamics;  atoms,  molecules,  nuclei,  and 
solids. 

7A-B-C.  Physics  for  Engineers.  (4  4-4)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  calculus. 
Mechanics;  special  relativity;  thermodynamics; 
electricity  and  magnetism;  introduction  to  quantum 
physics;  atoms,  nuclei,  and  elementary  particles. 

8A-B-C.  Basic  Physics.  (4-4-4)  Yr.  The  Staff 

An  integrated  introduction  to  classical  and  con¬ 
temporary  physics.  Primarily  for  non-science  majors 
interested  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  introduction 
to  physical  phenomena. 

10.  Concepts  of  Physics.  (4)  I,  II,  or  III. 

The  Staff 

An  introduction  to  the  important  concepts  of 
physics. 
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Upper  Division  Courses 

105A-B.  Classical  Mechanics.  (3-3)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  4,  Mathematics  119A  (may 
be  taken  concurrently). 

Vector  formulation  of  dynamics,  conservation  laws, 
Lagrange’s  and  Hamilton’s  equations. 


106.  Continuum  Mechanics.  (3)  II  or  III. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  105 A— B.  The  Staff 

Mechanics  of  continuous  media,  waves,  and  vibra¬ 
tions. 


110A-B-C.  Electromagnetism.  (3-3-3)  Yr. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  105A  concurrently. 
Mathematical  formulation  of  classical  electrody¬ 
namics,  Maxwell’s  equations,  electromagnetic  radia¬ 
tion,  physical  optics. 

115A-B.  Quantum  Mechanics.  (3-3)  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  105A,  110A  (may  be  taken 
concurrently). 

Fundamental  principles  of  quantum  mechanics. 


116.  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  115A— B.  The  Staff 

Quantum  mechanical  description  of  atoms  and 
molecules;  electron  spin,  many  electron  atoms,  emis¬ 
sion  and  absorption  of  radiation,  theory  of  atomic 
and  molecular  states,  selection  rules. 


namics,  micro-  and  macro-scopic  descriptions  of 
fundamental  processes  in  plasmas. 

128L-129L-130L.  Advanced  Experimetnal 
Physics.  (2-2-2)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  115A— B,  and  110A— B— C. 
128L,  129L,  and  130L  must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

Selected  experiments  in  contemporary  physics, 
e.g.,  electron  and  nuclear  resonance;  radioactivity; 
gamma  and  beta  ray  spectroscopy;  nuclear  count¬ 
ing  techniques;  optical  pumping;  low  temperature 
measurements,  superconductivity. 


141.  Optics  and  Spectroscopy.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  116.  The  Staff 

Modem  physical  optics,  optical  properties  of  ma¬ 
terials,  statistical  optics,  coherence  phenomena, 
atomic,  molecular  and  solid  state  spectroscopy. 


142L.  Molecular  and  Solid  State  Laboratory. 
(2)  I,  II,  or  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  116.  Consent  of  instructor. 
Experiments  in  molecular  and  solid  state  physics. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  six  units. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Physics.  (1-5) 

I,  II,  or  III.  The  Staff 

Directed  individual  study  open  to  qualified  seniors 
in  the  Department  of  Physics.  199  Courses  are 
limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in  one  quarter  and 
no  more  than  9  units  total. 


Graduate  Courses 


119.  Statistical  Mechanics  and 

Thermodynamics.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  115A— B. 

Boltzmann,  Fermi-Dirac  and  Bose-Einstein  distri¬ 
bution  laws;  statistical  ensembles,  thermodynamic 
variables  and  relations,  kinetic  theory. 


122.  Modern  Physics  for  Engineers.  (4)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  2  and  3.  The  Staff 

Topics  in  quantum  mechanics;  atomic,  molecular, 
nuclear,  and  solid  state  physics  which  form  the  basis 
of  modern  engineering. 


123.  Solid  State  Physics.  (3)  II  or  III. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  116.  The  Staff 

Classification  of  solids,  crystal  symmetry,  lattice 
dynamics;  thermal,  electric,  and  magnetic  proper¬ 
ties;  band  theory  of  electronic  states,  imperfections, 
superconductivity. 


124.  Nuclear  Physics.  (3)  II  or  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  116. 

Properties  and  structure  of  nuclei,  nuclear  forces, 
and  elementary  particles. 


124L.  Radioactivity  Laboratory.  (2)  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  upper  division  status  in  physical  or 
biological  sciences. 

Radioactive  measurements  and  techniques;  health 
physics,  radiochemical  and  radiobiological  tracer  ex¬ 
periments. 

126.  Plasma  Physics.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  115A— B,  110A— B. 

Properties  of  ionized  gases,  motion  of  charged 
particles  in  electromagnetic  fields,  magnetohydrody¬ 


200A-B-C.  Mathematical  Methods  of 

Physics.  (3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Mathematical  techniques  useful  in  physics,  in¬ 
cluding  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  vari¬ 
able,  linear  vector  spaces,  Fourier  transforms,  tensor 
analysis,  elementary  group  theory,  partial  differential 
equations  of  physics,  boundary  value  problems  and 
integral  equations. 

205.  Classical  Mechanics.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Derivation  of  the  equations  of  Lagrange,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  Hamilton-Jacobi  by  variational  principles. 
Application  of  these  equations  to  problems  involv¬ 
ing  two  bodies,  rigid  bodies,  small  oscillations,  and 
continuous  systems. 

206.  Mechanics  of  Continuous  Media.  (3)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  205.  The  Staff 

Dynamics  of  incompressible  and  compressible 
fluids.  Supersonic  and  hypersonic  flow,  shockwaves. 
Viscosity.  Elasticity. 

210A-B-C.  Electromagnetic  Theory.  (3-3-3) 

II,  HI,  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  205. 

Electrostatics,  magnetostatics,  boundary  value 
problems,  time  varying  fields,  Maxwell’s  equations, 
multipole  fields,  relativistic  particle  dynamics,  scat¬ 
tering,  radiation. 

215A-B-C.  Quantum  Mechanics. 

(3-3-3)  II,  III,  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite  for  215A:  Physics  205.  Prerequisite 
for  215B:  Physics  215A,  and  210B  taken  concur¬ 
rently.  Prerequisite  for  215C:  Physics  215B. 

Fundamental  principles;  wave  mechanics,  matrix 
mechanics,  perturbation  theory;  spin  and  orbital 
angular  momentum;  applications  to  atomic,  molecu- 
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lar  or  nuclear  systems;  the  theory  of  scattering.  Emis¬ 
sion  and  absorption  of  radiation. 

217A.  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  215B.  The  Staff 

Second  quantization.  Nonrelativistic  quantum  field 
theory.  Application  to  many  body  or  fundamental 
particle  problems. 

217B.  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics. 

(3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  217A. 

Introduction  to  relativistic  quantum  field  theory; 
theory  of  the  free  field;  perturbation  theoretic  tech¬ 
niques;  application  to  quantum  electrodynamics. 

217C.  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics. 

(3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  217B. 

Theory  of  high  energy  particles;  the  content  will 
vary.  Possible  topics  are:  S-matrix  theory  of  the 
strong  interactions,  scattering  at  very  high  energies, 
weak  interactions,  particle  symmetries. 

219.  Statistical  Mechanics.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisites:  Physics  205  and  215A. 

Classical  and  quantum  statistics,  ensembles,  en¬ 
tropy,  H-theorem.  Transport  properties,  critical 
phenomena,  cluster  techniques.  Applications. 

223A-B.  Solid  State  Physics.  (3—3)  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite  for  223A:  Physics  215A.  Prerequisite 
for  223B:  Physics  215B. 

Phenomenology  and  theory  of  the  solid  state. 
Symmetry,  crystals,  phonons,  and  band  theory  of 
metals.  Transport  properties  and  optical,  magnetic, 
thermal,  and  dielectric  properties.  Low  temperature 
properties,  including  superconductivity.  Excitons, 
quasiparticles,  and  introduction  to  many-body  theory. 

224A-B.  Nuclear  Physics.  (3—3)  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  215B  or  concurrent  registra¬ 
tion. 

Nuclear  forces  and  structure.  The  deuteron.  Op¬ 
tical  and  shell  models.  Nuclear  reactions. 

225.  High  Energy  Physics.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

Phenomenology  of  the  particles  of  high  energy 
physics.  Electromagnetic,  weak  and  strong  interac¬ 
tions.  Determination  of  quantum  numbers  associated 
with  spin,  parity,  and  internal  symmetries.  Addi¬ 
tional  material  concerned  either  with  theories  or 
with  experimental  techniques,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  instructor. 


226A-B.  Physics  of  Plasmas.  (3—3)  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  2 10C.  The  Staff 

Elementary  interactions  in  plasmas,  plasma  ki¬ 
netics,  transport  properties,  plasma  oscillations,  mag¬ 
netohydrodynamics,  and  magnetohydrodynamic 
waves. 

227A.  Principles  of  Magnetic  Resonance. 

(4)  I.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  215A,  or  consent  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

Elements  of  the  theory  of  magnetic  resonance. 
The  Bloch  equations,  macroscopic  aspects  of  spin 
magnetism,  interacting  spin  systems,  relaxation  phe¬ 
nomena  and  the  method  of  moments.  Hyperfine 
interactions  in  atoms  and  solids.  Nuclear  and  elec¬ 
tron  spin  resonance.  Ferro-  and  antiferro-magnetic 
resonance. 

231.  Relativity.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Physics  205  and  2 10C. 

Riemannian  geometry;  gravity  as  a  metric  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  Einstein  field  equations,  their  prop¬ 
erties  and  solutions  in  cases  of  physical  interest. 

250A-B-C.  Topics  in  Advanced  Physics. 

(3-3-3)  Yr.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

The  course  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  according 
to  the  currents  of  the  times. 

260A.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Topics. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

260B.  Seminar  in  Nuclear  Physics. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

260C.  Seminar  in  Molecular  Physics. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

260D.  Seminar  in  Theoretical  Physics. 

(1)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

298.  Directed  Studies.  (3-6)  I,  II,  or  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  re¬ 
peated  for  credit  up  to  12  units. 

299.  Research.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Research,  either  experimental  or  theoretical,  may 
be  undertaken  by  properly  qualified  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member. 


Vt  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Gordon  E.  Baker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  (Chairman  of  the  Department). 
*** William  Ebenstein,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Russell  H.  Fitzgibbon,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Stephen  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

C.  Herman  Pritchett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Henry  A.  Turner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Stanley  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

*Raghavan  Iyer,  D.Phil.  (Oxon.),  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Dean  Mann,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

**Peter  H.  Merkl,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

^Robert  G.  Wesson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Michael  Gordon,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Wolfram  Hanrieder,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

<Mj**Richard  Harris,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Carl  G.  Hetrick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Robert  N.  Kearney,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

John  E.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Robert  C.  Noel,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Thomas  S.  Schrock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

R.  J.  Snow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

A.  E.  Keir  Nash,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Larry  Lee  Adams,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

Robert  Casier,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 


The  Major 

1.  Required  lower  division  work  in  Political  Science:  Political  Science  5  and  lOf  (6  units), 
and  Political  Science  45  (4  units). 

2.  Required  work  in  cognate  disciplines:  17-20  units  in  related  courses  from  three  of  the 
disciplines  listed  below,  including  at  least  one  course  in  History.  Recommended  courses  are 
as  indicated;  substitutions  may  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science. 

Anthropology  2,  106,  113 

Economics  1A— IB,  109 

History  4A-B-C,  17 A— B-C 

Psychology  1,  101,  102 

Sociology  1,  2,  3,  101 

3.  Required  upper  division  work  in  Political  Science:  36  units  from  four  of  the  following 
fields:  j 

1.  Political  Theory  (101,  110,  113, 187,  188,  189). 

2.  Public  Law  (115,  117,  166,  167). 

3.  Politics  (152,  153,  154, 155,  156,  172,  173, 182). 

4.  Public  Administration  (173,  180,  181,  184,  185). 

5.  International  Relations  (121,  124,  125, 127,  128,  129,  131,  132). 

6.  Comparative  Government  (136,  137,  138,  140,  141,  142A-B,  143,  144,  146,  147,  148A-B, 
149,  184). 


9  Absent  on  leave,  fall  1967. 

99  Absent  on  leave,  winter  and  spring  1968. 

999  Absent  on  leave,  spring  1968. 

""  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 

f  Transfer  students  with  less  than  a  4  quarter-unit  course  in  American  government  are  required  to  com¬ 
plete  Political  Science  15.  Upper  division  transfer  students  with  no  previous  course  work  in  American  gov¬ 
ernment  are  required  to  elect  Political  Science  100  and  an  additional  upper  division  course  in  lieu  of  the 
5—10  sequence. 

{Political  Science  100  does  not  count  toward  the  36-unit  upper  division  requirement  for  the  major. 
In  exceptional  cases,  the  major  adviser  may  approve  the  inclusion  of  an  additional  4  units  from  cognate 
disciplines  as  part  of  the  total  36  units. 
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The  Minor 

Thirty  units  are  required:  Political  Science  5  and  10, t  45,  and  twenty  upper  division  units 
selected  from  at  least  three  of  the  Political  Science  fields. 


Combination  Social  Sciences  Major 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  a  major  in  the  combined  Social  Sciences,  see  listing  under 
“Social  Sciences,”  page  270  of  this  bulletin. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  M.A.  degree  in  political  science  is  offered  both  under  Plan  I,  the  thesis  plan,  and  Plan 
II,  the  comprehensive  examination  plan.  The  department  normally  operates  under  Plan  II, 
but  in  exceptional  cases  the  student,  with  the  consent  of  the  department  chairman,  may 
follow  Plan  I.  Applicants  are  generally  expected  to  submit  results  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination. 

Plan  I.  Thesis  Plan 

1.  Candidates  must  complete  at  least  36  units  of  course  work,  including  credit  for  the 
thesis. 

2.  The  required  course  work  will  normally  be  completed  in  graduate  courses  in  political 
science.  A  maximum  of  4  units  may  be  in  299  courses  representing  credit  for  research  under¬ 
lying  the  thesis.  For  certain  programs,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  student’s  adviser,  a 
maximum  of  8  of  the  remaining  units  making  up  the  required  total  of  36  may  be  included 
from  graduate  courses  in  related  disciplines. 

3.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  complete,  in  graduate  standing,  course  work  in  three  of 
the  political  science  fields. 

4.  Before  certifying  a  student  for  formal  advancement  to  candidacy,  the  department  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  candidate’s  proficiency  by  means  of  special  written 
examinations. 

Plan  II.  Comprehensive  Examination  Plan 

1.  Candidates  must  complete  at  least  36  units  of  course  work. 

2.  The  required  course  work  will  normally  be  completed  in  graduate  courses  in  political 
science.  For  certain  programs,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  student’s  adviser,  a  maximum  of 
8  units  may  be  included  from  graduate  courses  in  a  related  discipline. 

3.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  complete,  in  graduate  standing,  course  work  in  three  of 
the  political  science  fields. 

4.  Candidates  must  pass  written  examinations  in  all  three  fields,  and  an  oral  examination 
may  also  be  required  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  fields. 

THE  DOCTORAL  PROGRAM 

Admission:  Completion  of  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  the  normal  pre¬ 
requisite  for  admission  to  the  doctoral  program.  Admission  is  by  approval  of  the  Graduate 
Dean  and  by  the  departmental  chairman.  Only  strong  performance  in  previous  undergraduate 
or  graduate  studies  will  be  considered  as  justification  for  undertaking  work  toward  the 
doctorate.  Applicants  are  generally  expected  to  submit  results  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination. 

Specific  Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree:  The  award  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  not  based  merely  on  the  fulfillment  of  technical  requirements,  but  signifies  that 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  is  satisfied  that  the  candidate  is  professionally  qualified 

t  Transfer  students  with  less  than  a  4  quarter-unit  course  in  American  government  are  required  to  com¬ 
plete  Political  Science  15.  Upper  division  transfer  students  with  no  previous  course  work  in  American 
government  are  required  to  elect  Political  Science  100  and  an  additional  upper  division  course  in  lieu  of 
the  5—10  sequence. 
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as  a  political  scientist,  competent  to  carry  on  scholarly  research  and  academic  instruction  in 
his  fields  of  specialization.  The  following  specific  requirements  should  be  taken  in  this  context. 

1.  Residence.  The  University  of  California  requires  a  minimum  of  two  years’  full-time 
residence  in  graduate  study  for  the  doctorate,  at  least  one  year  of  which  must  be  spent  in 
continuous  residence  at  the  University.  One  year  of  this  residence  is  required  after  the  student 
has  been  formally  advanced  to  candidacy,  i.e.,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  qualify¬ 
ing  examinations.  Normally,  students  will  require  two  years  of  resident  graduate  study  at 
this  or  other  universities  before  taking  the  qualifying  examinations. 

2.  Languages.  Before  taking  the  qualifying  examinations,  each  student  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  one  of  which  will  normally  be  French 
or  German.  Choice  of  languages  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee.  The 
student  should  pass  one  language  examination  during  the  first  year  of  his  graduate  work. 

3.  Fields  of  Study.  The  work  offered  in  political  science  falls  into  six  fields:  Political  Theory, 
Public  Law,  Politics,  Public  Administration,  International  Relations,  and  Comparative 
Government  (including  area  studies).  The  student  will  be  required  to  take  or  to  have  taken 
graduate  or  undergraduate  course  work  in  each  of  five  fields  and  to  have  special  competency 
in  four,  one  of  which  will  be  designated  his  major  field  of  specialization. 

4.  Qualifying  examinations.  The  aspirant  must  pass  written  examinations  in  four  of  the  six 
fields  of  political  science,  and  a  comprehensive  oral  examination  which  will  stress  the  candi¬ 
date’s  major  field.  Written  examinations  must  be  completed  before  the  student  takes  the  oral 
examination. 

5.  The  Dissertation.  With  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  doctoral  committee,  each  student 
will  select  a  dissertation  topic  in  his  major  field  of  specialization.  The  dissertation  must  be 
based  on  original  research  and  must  make  a  significant  contribution  to  knowledge  in  the  field. 


TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  Political  Science  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
program  of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  creden¬ 
tial  in  California.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with 
designated  counselors  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education. 
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Lower  Division  Courses 
5.  American  Government:  The  Constitutional 
System.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

The  functions,  development,  and  interpretation  of 
the  American  Constitution;  federalism;  the  role  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights. 
For  lower  division  students  only.  (For  satisfaction  of 
American  History  and  Institutions  Requirement,  see 
p.  49. 

10.  American  Government:  The  Political 

Process.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Parties,  interest  groups,  campaigns,  and  elections; 
Congress  and  the  Presidency.  For  lower  division  stu¬ 
dents  only.  (For  satisfaction  of  American  History  and 
Institutions  Requirement,  see  p.  49. 

15.  American  Government:  Contemporary 
Issues  of  Public  Policy.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  an  introductory  course  in  American 
government  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  analysis  of  selected  major  political  conflicts 
and  governmental  programs  in  the  United  States. 

45.  Democracy  and  Totalitarianism. 

(4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Ebenstein,  Mr.  Merkl 

The  main  political  forces,  institutions,  and  ideolo¬ 
gies  in  the  world  today. 


Upper  Division  Courses 

100.  American  National  Government. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Institutions  of  our  national  government  and  the 
political  ideas  on  which  these  institutions  have  been 
established;  the  role  of  Congress,  the  President,  the 
courts,  administrative  agencies,  and  regulatory  legis¬ 
lation.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  received 
credit  for  Political  Science  5  or  Political  Science  10. 
(For  satisfaction  of  American  History  and  Institutions 
Requirement,  see  p.  49. 

101.  Political  Inquiry.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Noel 

Theories,  techniques  and  problems  of  quantitative 
and  other  approaches  to  the  data  of  politics;  research 
design  and  application;  the  role  of  values. 

110.  Political  Concepts.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Iyer 

Introduction  to  some  of  the  main  concepts  of  po¬ 
litical  theory,  such  as  the  individual  and  the  state, 
freedom  and  equality,  political  obligation,  and  their 
relevance  to  modern  society  and  government. 

113.  American  Political  Thought.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Baker 

The  origin  and  development  of  significant  political 
ideas  in  the  United  States,  as  expressed  in  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  selected  thinkers. 
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115.  Law  in  the  Modern  State.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Pritchett,  Mr.  Schrock 

Legal  institutions  in  democratic  societies,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  United  States.  The  role 
of  lawyers,  judges,  and  courts.  The  unique  functions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  American  political 
system.  Judicial  reasoning  as  reflected  in  selected 
decisions. 

117.  Jurisprudence.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Schrock 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  115  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  law  and  justice. 

121.  International  Politics.  (4)  I,  HI. 

Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hanrieder 

An  examination  of  theories  concerning  the  actions, 
interactions  and  relationships  among  nation-states. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  46. 

124.  International  Organization.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Goodspeed 

The  nature  and  function  of  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  stressing  an  evaluation  of  the  experience  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations; 
regional  organizations  and  specialized  agencies. 

*125.  International  Law.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Anderson 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  115  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Nature  and  sources  of  international  law;  interna¬ 
tional  legal  personality;  nationality;  territory;  juris¬ 
diction;  diplomatic  and  consular  agents;  treaties; 
war;  neutrality. 

127.  American  Foreign  Policy.  (4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Noel 

The  United  States  in  world  politics.  Policy  mak¬ 
ing  institutions,  particularly  the  Presidency,  Con¬ 
gress,  State  Department,  and  the  military  establish¬ 
ment.  Interaction  between  domestic  and  external 
politics. 

128.  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  (3)  III. 

Mr.  Wesson 

The  foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  such  concepts  as  continuity 
and  change,  Messianism  and  real-politik,  tactics  and 
strategy,  coexistence  expansion. 

129.  Foreign  Policies  of  Western  European 

Powers.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Gordon 

Contemporary  policies  of  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy. 

131.  China  in  World  Affairs.  (4)  III.  - 

The  ideological  and  nationalistic  attitudes  of  main¬ 
land  China,  with  emphasis  on  policies  both  within 
the  Communist  world  and  toward  other  Asian  areas 
(e.g..  Southeast  Asia,  India,  Pakistan). 

132.  Latin  America  in  World  Affairs.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Casier,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
Relations  of  Latin  America  with  the  United  States 
and  other  world  powers;  Pan-Americanism  and  its 
relation  to  world  organization. 

0  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 


136.  Governments  and  Politics  in  the  Far 

East.  (4)  I.  - 

Social  forces,  ideologies  and  contemporary  politi¬ 
cal  institutions  of  East  Asia,  with  emphasis  on 
China  and  Japan. 

137.  Governments  and  Politics  in  South 

Asia.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Kearney 

Social  forces  and  contemporary  political  institu¬ 
tions  with  emphasis  on  India. 

138.  Contemporary  Southeast  Asia.  (4)  III. 


Modern  indigenous  and  international  political  and 
social  movements  of  Southeast  Asia. 

140.  Politics  of  France  and  Italy.  (3)  II. 

Mr.  Merkl 

Constitutional  developments,  political  parties  and 
governmental  organization. 

141.  Politics  of  Germany.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Merkl 

Constitutional  developments,  political  and  social 
forces,  and  governmental  organization  of  Western 
Germany  and  Eastern  Germany. 

142A-B.  Government  and  Politics  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth.  (4-4) 

I,  II.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Harris 

142A:  The  constitutional  development,  political 
tradition  and  governmental  institutions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Contemporary  politics  and  the  welfare 
state. 

142B:  The  development  from  empire  to  common¬ 
wealth;  the  politics  of  individual  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  their  relations  with  the  United 
Kingdom. 

143.  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Wesson 

Ideological  foundations.  Structure  and  methods 
of  the  Communist  Party.  The  apparatus  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  development. 

*144.  Governments  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  (4)  II.  - 

The  political  cultures,  the  structures  and  functions 
of  governments  and  ruling  parties  and  instruments 
of  control  they  employ;  ideological  foundations  and 
practices;  socio-economic  problems.  Foreign  policies, 
including  analyses  of  cohesive  and  divisive  forces 
within  the  Communist  bloc. 

146.  Governments  and  Politics  in  Modern 

Africa.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Harris 

The  political  concepts,  governmental  evolution, 
and  politics  of  African  states. 

147.  The  Politics  of  Developing  Areas. 

(4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kearney 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems 
of  a  selected  number  of  African,  Asian  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
general  problems  of  political  development  and  mod¬ 
ernization  common  to  all  of  them. 

148A-B.  Governments  of  Latin  America. 
(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 

148A:  A  comparative  study  of  governmental  and 
political  development,  organization  and  practices  in 
the  states  of  Middle  America. 
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148B:  A  comparative  study  of  governmental  and 
political  development,  organization  and  practices  in 
the  states  of  South  America. 

149.  Comparative  Party  Systems.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Nash 

Analysis  of  the  roles  performed  by  political  parties 
in  a  selected  number  of  industrialized  and  develop¬ 
ing  nations.  Relationships  between  party  systems  and 
such  factors  as  economic  development  and  social 
stability. 

152.  American  Political  Parties.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Turner 

The  nature,  characteristics,  and  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  political  parties;  party  organization;  political 
campaigns  and  finance;  nominations,  elections,  and 
electoral  problems. 

153.  Political  Interest  Groups.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Turner 

The  nature  and  function  of  organized  interest 
groups  and  their  impact  upon  public  opinion  and 
government. 

154.  Public  Opinion.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Hetrick 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  the  means  of  forma¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  as  a  factor  in 
popular  government  and  as  a  control  device  in  the 
modern  state. 

155.  American  Legislatures.  (4)  I,  HI. 

Mr.  Hetrick,  Mr.  Mann 

The  organization,  operation,  and  politics  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  state  legislatures;  problems  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  leadership,  and  relations  with  interest 
groups. 

156.  Analysis  of  Political  Behavior.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Hetrick 

Theories,  methodologies  and  findings  of  the  be¬ 
havioral  approach  to  the  study  of  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  and  men  in  that  system.  Chief  reference  is  to 
the  American  system. 

166.  American  Constitutional  Law: 
Distribution  of  Power.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Pritchett 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  115  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  arbiter  of  fed¬ 
eralism  and  separation  of  powers;  interplay  of  po¬ 
litical,  social,  and  economic  forces. 

167.  Constitutional  Law:  Civil  Liberties. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Pritchett 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  115  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  interpreter  of 
constitutional  freedom  of  expression  and  conscience; 
procedural  guarantees  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

172.  State  and  Local  Government.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Snow 

Basic  problems  and  recent  developments,  with 
emphasis  on  state  political  forces,  institutions,  and 
processes.  Intergovernmental  relations. 

173.  Metropolitan  Government  and  Politics. 

(4)  II.  Mr.  Snow 

Problems  of  politics  and  administration  in  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas. 


180.  Public  Administration  and  Public 

Policy.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Moore 

The  nature  of  American  bureaucracy,  behavior 
patterns  of  public  officials,  and  the  role  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  political  process. 

181.  Public  Administration:  Organization 

and  Process.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Moore 

Concepts  and  issues  of  public  administration,  in¬ 
cluding  theories  of  organization,  decision  making, 
administrative  behavior,  and  budgetary  processes. 

182.  Political  Decision  Processes.  (4)  HI. 

Mr.  Noel 

An  examination  of  empirical  and  normative  de¬ 
cision  theory,  including  a)  a  review  of  theories  of 
individual  and  collective  choice  as  they  relate  to 
political  life,  and  b)  an  introduction  to  models  and 
analytic  techniques  for  optimal  decision,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  governmental  applications. 

184.  Comparative  Administration.  (4)  HI. 

Mr.  Harris 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  public  bureaucracy 
of  a  selected  number  of  developed  and  developing 
countries,  with  particular  attention  being  given  to 
the  cultural  determinants  of  administrative  norms 
and  behavior. 

185.  Government  and  the  Economy.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Moore 

Government’s  evolving  role  in  economic  life;  the 
cultural,  political,  and  philosophical  setting  of  gov¬ 
ernment-business  relations;  the  maintenance  and 
moderation  of  competition;  the  goals,  methods,  and 
politics  of  regulatory  administration. 

187.  Political  Theory:  Ancient  and  Medieval. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Schrock 

The  development  of  political  theory  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

188.  Modern  Political  Theory.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Schrock 

Development  of  political  ideas  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

189.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Political 

Theory.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Ebenstein 

Development  of  political  ideas  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries. 

196.  Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Science. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Political 

Science.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Admission  by  special  permission  only.  For  majors. 
199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in 
one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

203.  The  Nature  of  Political  Inquiry. 

(4)  I,  III.  The  Staff 

204.  The  Design  and  Analysis  of  Political 

Research.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Noel 

205.  Data  Collecting  Techniques  in  Political 

Research.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Hetrick 

210.  Political  Concepts.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Iyer 
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215.  The  American  Governmental  Process. 
(4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Mann 

220.  Constitutional  Interpretation.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Schrock 

225.  International  Relations.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hanrieder 

230.  Comparative  Political  Systems.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Merkl 

250.  Seminar  in  International  Organization. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Goodspeed 

251.  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Wesson 

253.  Seminar  in  Political  Interest  Groups. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Turner 

254.  Seminar  in  the  Legislative  Process. 

(4)  II.  Mr.  Mann 

255.  Seminar  in  American  Political  Thought. 

(4)  II.  Mr.  Baker 

256.  Seminar  in  Western  European 

Governments.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Merkl 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  230  or  equivalent. 

257.  Seminar  in  Public  Law.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Anderson 

258A-B.  Seminar  in  Public  Administration. 
(4-4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Moore 

Prerequisite  for  258B:  Political  Science  258A  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


259.  Seminar  in  Political  Parties.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Turner 

260.  Seminar  in  the  Judicial  Process.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Pritchett 

262.  Seminar  in  American  Constitutional 
Law.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Pritchett 

265.  Seminar  in  Political  Theory:  Ancient 
and  Medieval.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Ebenstein 

266.  Seminar  in  Political  Theory:  Modern. 

(4)  II.  Mr.  Ebenstein 

267.  Seminar  in  Political  Theory: 
Contemporary.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Ebenstein 

270A-B.  Seminar  in  Latin  American 
Governments.  (4—4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
Prerequisite  for  270A:  Political  Science  230  or 
equivalent.  270B:  Political  Science  270A  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

280 A-B.  Seminar  in  Soviet  Studies. 

(4-4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Wesson 

Prerequisite  for  280A:  Political  Science  230  or 
equivalent.  280B:  Political  Science  2 80 A  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

287A-B.  Seminar  in  South  Asian  Studies. 

(4-4)  I.  Mr.  Kearney 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  230  or  equivalent. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

299.  Directed  Research.  (2-6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 


^  PSYCHOLOGY 

William  D.  Altus,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

John  W.  Cotton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

Walter  C.  Gogel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Robert  M.  Gottsdanlcer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Howard  H.  Kendler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Tracy  S.  Kendler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

William  B.  Michael,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

David  Premack,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

Alma  B.  MacGregor,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Emeritus. 

Charles  G.  McClintock,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Robert  W.  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Thomas  J.  Bouchard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Harry  J.  Carlisle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

John  M.  Foley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psijchology. 

Michael  S.  Gazzaniga,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Jerry  W.  Higgins,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Russell  A.  Lockhart,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

David  M.  Messick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment). 

Arthur  J.  Sandusky,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

o 

Jerome  M.  Brams,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Four  lower  division  departmental  courses  are  required:  Psychology  1,  5,  13,  and  14.  These 
four  courses  must  be  passed  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

The  following  courses  in  other  departments  are  required:  (a)  Biology  1A  or  20,  (b)  Chem¬ 
istry  1A  or  25,  (c)  Mathematics  30  and  32,  or  3A  and  3B,  (d)  Physics  1,  or  2,  or  10. 

Mathematics  33  may  be  substituted  for  Psychology  5.  Also  allowable  is  the  substitution  of 
courses  intended  for  science  and  mathematics  majors  in  place  of  the  general  educational 
courses  given  by  these  departments.  Such  substitutions  may  be  desirable  for  students  wishing 
to  prepare  themselves  for  certain  areas  of  graduate  training,  e.g.,  mathematical  psychology, 
physiological  psychology,  or  perception.  In  these  instances,  the  program  will  be  worked  out 
by  the  student  with  the  aid  of  his  adviser. 

A  schedule  for  the  first  two  years  which  is  recommended  and  which  meets  the  sequence 
of  prerequisites  is  the  following: 


First  Quarter  Second  Quarter  Third  Quarter 

Freshman  Year . Psychology  1  Chemistry  25  Psychology  5 

Biology  20  Mathematics  30  Mathematics  32 

Sophomore  Year . Physics  10  Psychology  13  Psychology  14 


Requirements  for  the  Major 

Eight  units  are  required  in  courses  numbered  Psychology  110-115  with  the  exception  of 
114A.  An  additional  28  units  of  upper  division  courses  are  required  to  complete  the  major, 
at  least  16  of  which  must  be  in  psychology  courses  from  the  110-115  or  120-126  series.  The 
remaining  12  units  may  be  chosen  from  psychology  courses  (except  Psychology  102-105 
which  may  be  taken  by  Psychology  majors  but  cannot  be  included  in  the  36  upper  division 
hours  required  for  the  major)  and/or  upper  division  courses  from  Biology,  Zoology,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Physics,  Mathematics,  and/or  the  following  courses  in  other  departments: 

Anthropology  109,  170;  Economics  143,  Philosophy  124,  126,  133,  184;  Political  Science 
101,  156;  Sociology  105,  108,  131,  143,  147;  Speech  150. 

In  addition  to  the  28  units  just  listed,  all  majors  are  required  to  take  Philosophy  124  or 
Anthropology  170  or  a  lower  division  course  in  linguistics.  (See  adviser  for  acceptable  courses.) 
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Requirements  for  the  Minor 

Psychology  1,  5,  13,  14,  and  14  units  of  upper  division  courses  in  psychology,  at  least  four 
units  of  which  must  be  in  a  course  in  the  110-115  series,  with  the  exception  of  114A,  will 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  minor. 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  psychology.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  must  present  a  bachelor’s  degree  with  a  major  in  psychology  or  the 
equivalent.  Entering  students  will  be  appraised  by  means  of  examination  and  evaluation  of 
records;  where  necessary,  supplementary  courses  will  be  required. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  set  of  comprehensive  graduate  qualifying  examinations 
covering  the  major  fields  of  psychology. 

2.  Reading  knowledge  of  one  of  the  following  languages:  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

3.  Completion  and  oral  defense  of  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  work  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  only;  obtaining  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  en  route  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  psychology  is  permitted  but  not 
required. 


TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  psychology  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in 
California.  A  student  wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with  designated 
counselors  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.  To 
meet  the  requirements  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  a  standard 
teaching  credential,  36  quarter  units  of  upper  division  course  work  in  the  major  are  required. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  General  Psychology.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

An  examination  of  the  subject  matter  and  methods 
of  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  those  concepts 
which  relate  most  directly  to  an  understanding  of 
behavior. 

5.  Psychological  Statistics.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Mathematics  3A  or 
30  or  its  equivalent. 

Measures  of  central  tendency  and  of  dispersion, 
correlation,  the  significance  of  differences.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  statistical  data  in  psychological  re¬ 
search. 

13.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  and  5. 

Introduction  to  experimental  methodology  in 
psychology. 

14.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  13. 

Psychological  methodology  in  the  major  empirical 
areas  of  contemporary  psychology. 

•O 


Psychology  1  or  its  equivalent  is  required 
for  admission  to  all  upper  division  psychology 
courses  except  Psychology  101.  In  addition, 
Psychology  13  is  required  for  admission  to 
all  upper  division  psychology  courses  except 
Psychology  101,  102,  103,  104,  and  105.  Cer¬ 
tain  courses  have  additional  prerequisites,  as 
noted. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Principles  of  Psychology.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Altus 

Open  to  upper  division  students  who  do  not  have 
credit  for  Psychology  1.  May  be  offered  in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  Psychology  1  as  a  general  education  course 
and  as  the  prerequisite  for  certain  upper  division 
courses. 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  major  problems  and 
points  of  view  in  psychology.  Topics  include  moti¬ 
vation,  perception,  personality,  and  learning. 

102.  Social  Psychology.  (4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  McClintock,  Mr.  Messick 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  (Does  not  satisfy  unit 
requirement  for  major.) 

Theories  of  social  behavior  with  emphasis  on 
contemporary  explanatory  concepts  such  as  atti¬ 
tudes,  roles  and  interactions. 
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103.  Personality  and  Its  Disorders.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Altus,  Mr.  Higgins 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  (Does  not  satisfy  unit 
requirement  for  major.) 

Cultural  and  biological  determinants  of  person¬ 
ality  development,  and  a  study  of  those  who  deviate 
in  terms  of  psychoneurosis,  psychosis,  and  other 
disorders. 

104.  The  Exceptional  Child.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  (Does  not  satisfy  unit 
requirement  for  major.) 

Children  with  physical  and  emotional  handicaps, 
and  those  of  superior  endowment. 

105.  Biographical  Psychology.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Altus 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  (Does  not  satisfy  unit 
requirement  for  major.) 

The  consideration  of  certain  significant  biographies 
in  relation  to  such  factors  as  motivation,  defense 
mechanisms,  and  physical  and  social  environment. 

IIOA.  Perception.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Foley 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  13. 

Sensory  processes. 

IIOB.  Perception.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Gogel,  Mr.  Gottsdanker 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  110A. 

Behavioral  utilization  of  sensory  processes. 

IIIA.  Learning.  (4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Lockhart 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  13. 

Analyses  of  conditioning  data  and  theories. 

IIIB.  Learning.  (4)  I,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  111  A. 

Analysis  of  cognitive  processes. 

112A.  Social  Behavior.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  McClintock,  Mr.  Messick 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  13. 

Experimental  analysis  of  social  behavior. 

112B.  Social  Behavior.  (4)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  112A.  Mr.  McClintock 
Methods,  techniques,  and  typical  experimental  re¬ 
search  in  social  psychology. 

113A.  Physiological  Psychology.  (3)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  20.  Mr.  Carlisle 

The  physiological  mechanisms  of  behavior. 

113B.  Physiological  Psychology.  (3)  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  113A.  Mr.  Gazzaniga 
The  physiological  mechanisms  of  behavior. 

113AL.  Laboratory  Experimentation  in 
Physiological  Psychology.  (1)  I,  II. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  113A  (May  be  taken  concurrently). 

A  study  of  the  techniques  and  experimentation  in 
physiological  psychology. 

113BL.  Laboratory  Experimentation  in 
Physiological  Psychology.  (1)  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  113AL,  113B  (May  be  taken  concur¬ 
rently). 

A  study  of  the  techniques  and  experimentation  in 
physiological  psychology. 


114A.  Personality.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Higgins 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1. 

Contributions  of  salient  theorists  to  the  under¬ 
standing,  development,  and  differentiation  of  hu¬ 
man  behavior. 

114B.  Personality.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Higgins 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  14  and  Psychology 
114A. 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  personality  with  con¬ 
current  experimentation,  analysis  of  data,  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  laboratory  reports. 

115.  Conceptions  of  Intelligence.  (4)  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  13.  Mr.  Altus 

Historical  consideration  of  intelligence  and  its 
measurement. 

120.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Psychology. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Messick 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  5;  Mathematics  3 A  and 
3B  or  30  and  32. 

Application  of  statistical  methods  to  the  design 
and  analysis  of  psychological  investigations  and  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  quantitative  data  of  psy¬ 
chology. 

121.  Psychological  Measurement.  (4)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  5.  Mr.  Michael 

Consideration  both  of  the  theoretical  foundations 
of  psychological  measurement;  including  problems  of 
reliability,  validity,  norms,  and  prediction,  and  of  the 
techniques  by  which  aptitude,  achievement,  and  per¬ 
sonality  tests  are  constructed  and  evaluated. 

122.  Motivation  and  Emotion.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  13.  The  Staff 

A  basic  study  of  the  phenomena  and  problems  of 
motivation  and  emotion  in  man  and  animals. 

123.  Developmental  Psychology.  (4)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  13.  Mrs.  Kendler 

Analysis  of  the  influence  of  developmental  proc¬ 
esses  on  behavior. 

124.  Comparative  Psychology.  (4)  I. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  13.  Mr.  Lockhart 

Analysis  of  behavior  of  different  species. 

125.  Behavior  Pathology.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Higgins 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  13. 

Analysis  of  disorders  with  psychogenic  compo¬ 
nents,  including  neuroses,  anxiety  states,  character 
disorders,  psychosomatic  illness,  and  psychoses. 

126.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology. 

(4)  II.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  B  average  in 
psychology. 

Major  stages  in  the  emergence  of  various  systems 
in  psychology.  Nineteenth  century  structuralism, 
functionalism,  behaviorism,  Gestalt  psychology  and 
psychoanalysis. 

199.  Independent  Studies.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  advanced  status  (usually  senior  level 
B  average  in  previous  college  work). 

Study  or  research  under  guidance  of  a  member  of 
the  department.  Students  wishing  to  enroll  should 
prepare  a  short  plan  of  study  for  their  course  work. 
199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in 
one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 
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Graduate  Courses 

Full  graduate  status  in  psychology  or  per¬ 
mission  of  the  instructor  is  prerequisite  to  all 
graduate  offerings. 

200A.  Design  and  Measurement.  (3)  I. 

The  Staff 

Statistical  inference  with  particular  reference  to 
t-tests,  analysis  of  variance  and  co-variance,  chi- 
square,  and  distribution-free  statistics. 

200B.  Learning.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Introduction  to  contemporary  methodological  and 
theoretical  developments  in  the  field  of  learning. 

200C.  Perception.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Analysis  of  psychophysical  relations  in  sensory 
processes  with  stress  on  detection,  scaling,  discrimi¬ 
nation,  spatial  and  temporal  resolution  and  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  cue  systems  in  perceptual  behavior. 

200D.  Personality.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Structure,  development,  and  dynamics  of  human 
behavior,  normal  and  deviant. 

200E.  Physiological  Psychology.  (3)  III. 

The  Staff 

Examination  of  neural  and  endocrine  mechanisms 
underlying  vertebrate  motivational  systems. 

200F.  Motivation.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Analysis  of  contemporary  theories  and  models  of 
motivation. 

200G.  Social  Psychology  and  Decision 

Making.  (3)  III.  The  Staff 

Examination  of  conflict  and  cooperation,  group 
effects  on  individual  performance,  subjective  prob¬ 
ability,  choice  and  human  information  processing. 

201.  Quantitative  Methods.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Estimation  of  parameters  in  rational  and  em¬ 
pirical  equations  drawn  principally  from  statistical 
learning  theory  and  psychophysics. 

202.  Techniques  of  Correlational  Analysis. 

(3)  III.  The  Staff 

Broad  coverage  of  correlational  techniques  with 

special  applications  to  personality  theory. 


203.  Response  Measurement.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Examination  of  general  problems  of  transduction 
and  measurement  of  stimulus  and  response. 

204.  History  and  Systems.  (3)  II.  The  Staff 

Analytic  techniques  of  philosophy  of  science  ap¬ 
plied  to  historical  and  contemporary  systems  of 
psychology. 

210.  Intermediate  Seminars  in  Learning.  (3) 
I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Specialized  seminars  in  classical  and  operant  con¬ 
ditioning,  human  learning,  problem  solving,  memory, 
and  psycholinguistics. 

220.  Intermediate  Seminars  in  Perception. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Specialized  seminars  in  psvchophysics  of  vision 
and  audition,  signal  detection,  perceptual  con¬ 
stancies,  space  perception,  and  perceptual  judgment. 

230.  Intermediate  Seminars  in  Physiological 
Psychology.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Specialized  seminars  in  the  neurophysiology  of 
motivation  and  attention,  the  biochemistry  of  be¬ 
havior,  cortical  processes,  and  comparative  be¬ 
havior. 

240.  Intermediate  Seminars  in  Personality. 

(3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Specialized  seminars  in  personality  theory,  assess¬ 
ment,  and  experimental  methods  and  modeling  of 
personality. 

250.  Intermediate  Seminars  in  Social 

Psychology.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Specialized  seminars  in  decision  making,  social 
facilitation,  group  interaction,  attitude  theory,  and 
experimental  technique. 

290.  Advanced  Seminars.  (2)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Advanced  study  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 
(a)  learning,  (b)  perception,  (c)  physiological  psy¬ 
chology,  (d)  personality,  (e)  social  psychology. 

299.  Research  in  Psychology.  (1—6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Empirical  and  theoretical  investigation  of  special 
problems  in  psychology.  Required  each  quarter  of 
all  graduate  students. 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Robert  S.  Michaelsen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  (Chairman  of  the  Department). 
Thomas  F.  O’Dea,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  and  Sociology  (Director,  Institute 
of  Religious  Studies ). 

D.  Mackenzie  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  South  Asian  Studies,  Emeritus. 

Walter  H.  Capps,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies. 

W.  Richard  Comstock,  Th.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies. 

Wilbur  M.  Fridell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies. 

o 

Philip  H.  Ashby,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  ( Spring  quarter). 

Mircea  Eliade,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  ( Winter  quarter). 

Jonathan  Z.  Smith,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies. 

Philip  J.  Hanson,  B.A.,  Associate  in  Religious  Studies. 

The  courses  in  Religious  Studies  are  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  intellectual  tools 
and  scholarly  background  required  for  a  critical  understanding  of  the  forms  and  traditions  of 
religion  that  have  appeared  in  human  culture.  The  religious  phenomena  of  both  Eastern  and 
Western  civilizations  are  analyzed. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Religious  Studies  30  and  one  other  lower  division  course  in  Religious  Studies. 

The  Major 

Thirty-six  units  of  upper  division  Religious  Studies  courses,  including  Religious  Studies 
103A  and  155. 

The  Minor 

Religious  Studies  30  and  twenty-four  upper  division  units. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Undergraduate  preparation:  Students  who  do  not  have  an  undergraduate  concentration 
in  religious  studies  will  be  required  to  make  up  deficiencies  by  taking  relevant  undergraduate 
courses  at  UCSB. 

2.  Admission:  In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate 
status,  the  Department  will  require  an  acceptable  level  of  performance  on  the  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 

3.  Foreign  language:  Demonstration  of  a  reading  proficiency  in  French  or  German.  It  is 
expected  that  the  candidate  will  meet  this  requirement  during  the  first  quarter  of  his  graduate 
program. 

4.  Required  course  load:  A  minimum  of  30  units  of  upper  division  or  graduate  courses  with 
at  least  a  “B”  average,  plus  a  thesis.  A  minimum  of  20  units  will  be  required  in  graduate 
Religious  Studies  courses  (200  series),  including  8  units  in  Religious  Studies  230,  Seminar 
in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Religion.  The  remaining  courses,  making  up  the  total  of  30 
units,  may  be  selected  from  upper  division  courses  in  Religious  Studies  or  relevant  courses 
in  other  departments  after  approval  of  the  Department. 

5.  Additional  courses  in  Religious  Studies  and  elsewhere  should  be  selected  to  prepare  the 
student  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  1)  history  of  religions,  2)  religious  thought,  3)  theories 
of  religion  and  religious  behavior. 

6.  Qualifying  examination:  A  three-hour,  written  examination  will  be  required  within  one 
of  the  areas  listed  in  5. 

7.  A  thesis  demonstrating  a  disciplined  use  of  methodology  and  mastery  of  a  selected  area 
of  the  subject  is  required.  There  will  be  an  oral  examination  over  thesis  and  thesis  area. 
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RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Lower  Division  Courses 

30.  Introduction  to  Religion.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

A  survey  of  the  historical  development  and  cul¬ 
tural  role  of  selected  religious  traditions. 

40.  Religion  and  Society.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Michaelsen 

The  relationship  of  religious  concepts  and  values 
to  contemporary  problems  of  individual  behavior, 
political  responsibility,  and  international  order. 

45.  Religion  and  Existentialism.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Comstock 

A  survey  of  important  existential  concepts  and 
their  relation  to  contemporary  religious  and  theo¬ 
logical  thought. 

50.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Religious 
Thought.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Comstock 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  perennial  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  appeared  in  the  religious  traditions 
of  both  East  and  West,  such  as  the  problem  of  evil, 
the  existence  of  God,  the  quest  for  ultimate  meaning, 
the  basis  of  moral  judgment. 

60.  Religion  in  Western  Culture.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Capps 

Representative  figures,  themes,  schools,  and  issues 
in  religion  in  the  western  world  from  the  classical 
period  to  the  present. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

IOOA.  History  of  Western  Religious 

Thought.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Capps 

The  formative  period  to  the  Reformation. 

IOOB.  History  of  Western  Religious 

Thought.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Capps 

The  Reformation  to  the  present. 

102.  Religion  in  America.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Michaelsen 

Principal  figures,  groups,  trends  and  issues  in  re¬ 
ligion  in  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

103A.  Contemporary  Trends  in  Religious 
Thought.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Capps,  Mr.  Comstock 

A  survey  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
twentieth  century  religious  thought  and  its  historical 
background. 

I03B.  Contemporary  Trends  in  Religious 
Thought.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Capps,  Mr.  Comstock 

Detailed  attention  to  one  or  more  major  figures 
such  as  Barth,  Bultmann,  Rahner,  Tillich  and 
Whitehead. 

105.  Religious  Myth  and  Language.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Comstock 

A  survey  of  contemporary  studies  into  the  nature 
and  function  of  religious  symbol  and  language. 


115.  Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Old 

Testament.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Smith 

Introduction  to  the  varieties  of  literature,  tradi¬ 
tions  and  institutions  of  ancient  Israel. 

116.  Literature  and  Religion  of  the  New 

Testament.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Smith 

Introduction  to  the  varieties  of  early  Christian 
traditions  and  literature.  ' 

117.  The  Prophets.  (4)  II.  - — — 

The  origins,  development  and  enduring  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  prophetic  movement  in  ancient  Israel. 

119.  Israel’s  Religion  and  the  Ancient  Near 
East.  (4)  III.  - 

Prerequisite:  Religious  Studies  115. 

A  study  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel  against 
the  background  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  religions. 

121.  Augustine.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Capps 

Reading  and  discussion  of  Augustine’s  writings 
with  special  attention  to  his  influence  upon  western 
thought  and  culture. 

122.  Luther  and  Scholasticism.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Capps 

A  comparative  examination  of  medieval  orthodoxy 
and  early  Reformation  thought,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  contemporary  Roman  Catholic-Protestant  dis¬ 
cussion. 

124.  Religious  Implications  of  the 

Enlightenment.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Capps 

Study  of  the  critical  assessment  of  religion  in  the 
Age  of  Reason  with  specific  reference  to  Kant’s  writ¬ 
ings  and  to  dominant  nineteenth  century  European 
and  American  reactions. 

126.  Roman  Catholicism  in  Modern  Times. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  O’Dea 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  seen  in  the  context  of 
its  historical  situation.  Contemporary  situations  and 
problems  will  be  given  emphasis  but  relevant  back¬ 
ground  from  the  post-Tridentine  period  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  last  century  and  a  half  will  be  considered. 

130.  Judaism.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Smith 

A  study  of  basic  structures  and  motifis  (e.g.,  the 
Law,  the  Festivals,  the  Holy  Land)  within  the  his¬ 
tory  of  post-Biblical  Judaism. 

132.  Judaism  in  the  Greek  World.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Smith 

A  study  of  the  cultural  and  religious  interactions 
of  Judaism  with  Hellenism. 

134.  Hellenistic  Religions.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Smith 

A  survey  of  the  types  of  religious  phenomena 
(e.g.,  savior  myths,  mysteries,  astrology,  magic) 
within  the  Greco-Roman  cults,  hellenistic  Judaism, 
early  Christianity  and  Gnosticism. 

140.  Islam.  (4)  I.  - 

145.  Zoroastrianism.  (4)  III.  - 

The  history  and  chief  religious  ideas  of  Zoroaster 
and  his  followers. 
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150.  Religion  and  American  Culture.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Michaelsen 

Inter-relationship  between  religion  and  American 
culture  (politics,  social  and  economic  system,  educa¬ 
tion,  literature  and  the  arts)  from  the  Puritans  to 
the  present. 

155.  Asian  Religions.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Ashby,  Mr.  Fridell 

The  origins,  development,  and  doctrines  of  the 
major  religions  of  the  Far  East  and  South  Asia. 

160.  Indian  Religious  Systems.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Ashby 

165.  Buddhism.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Fridell 

167.  Religion  and  Japanese  Culture.  (4)  I,  HI. 

Mr.  Fridell 

Evolution  of  the  major  religious  tradition  of  Japan 
(Buddhist,  Confucianist,  Taoist  and  Shinto),  against 
a  broad  historical  background;  the  interaction  be¬ 
tween  imported  and  indigenous  values;  attention  to 
the  role  of  tradition  in  Japanese  modernization  over 
the  past  century. 

170.  Religion  and  the  Humanities.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Comstock 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  between  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  humanistic  disciplines  with  special 
emphasis  on  views  of  the  nature  of  man. 

171.  Religion  and  Literature.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Comstock 

An  examination  of  religious  themes  as  they  are 
expressed  in  significant  works  of  world  literature. 
The  nature  of  man,  the  problem  of  suffering,  the 
quest  for  meaning,  are  among  the  topics  considered 
through  writings  of  Dostoevsky,  Camus  and  others. 

172.  Religion  and  Science.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Comstock 

The  impact  of  Western  science  on  religion;  the 
implication  for  religion  of  contemporary  discussions 
of  meaning,  truth,  and  verification. 

174.  Religion  and  the  Political  Order.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Michaelsen 
Role  of  religion  as  a  constituent  of  political  order 
as  seen  by  Plato,  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Machiavelli, 
Calvin,  Niebuhr  and  others.  Problems  of  church- 
state  relationships,  and  the  moral  aspects  of  violent 
and  non-violent  political  and  social  change. 

175.  Pragmatism,  Empiricism  and  Religion. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Comstock 

A  survey  of  important  religious  positions  that 
have  been  based  on  an  experiential  and  pragmatic 
orientation.  Representative  thinkers  like  W.  James, 
J.  Royce,  G.  Santayana,  J.  Dewey  and  A.  N.  White- 
head  are  examined. 

176.  Religion  and  Modern  Ideologies.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Michaelsen 
The  conflicts  and  accommodations  between  the 
historic  religious  systems — Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam — and  modern 
nationalism,  communism,  and  fascism. 

181.  The  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Comstock 


185.  Problems  in  Biblical  Interpretation. 

(4)  III.  — - 

Discussion  of  central  problems  of  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretation  bearing  directly  on  current  concerns. 

187.  Major  Issues  in  Medieval  Theology. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Capps 

194A-B.  Group  Studies  in  Religious 

Thought.  (1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Religion. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

230.  Seminar  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Religion.  (4)  I,  II.  Mr.  O’Dea  and  Staff 

Scholarly  perspectives  and  disciplinary  approaches 
to  critical  study  and  research  in  the  history  and 
theory  of  religion. 

235.  Seminar  in  Western  Religious  Thought. 

(4)  Mr.  Capps 

Historical  and  critical  examination  of  selected 
figures  and  movements. 

238.  Seminar  in  Modem  Religious  Thought. 

(4)  Mr.  Comstock 

Detailed  examination  of  the  intellectual  struc¬ 
tures  of  major  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
representatives  of  Western  religious  thought.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  methodologies  and  systematic  form  of 
basic  positions. 

240.  Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of  Religion. 

(4)  Mr.  O’Dea 

Detailed  examination  of  major  figures,  schools  and 
types  of  research. 

242.  Seminar  in  Theories  of  Religious 

Behavior.  (4)  Mr.  O’Dea 

An  advanced  exploration  of  the  significant  soci¬ 
ological,  psychological,  etc.,  theories  to  explain  re¬ 
ligious  behavior. 

250.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Religions 
(Western).  (4)  Mr.  Smith 

An  intensive  study  of  basic  religious  structures  or 
symbols  (e.g.,  patterns  of  initiation,  ascension  ritu¬ 
als,  myths  of  primordial  man).  Material  will  be 
drawn  from  the  traditions  of  Judaism,  Christianity, 
Gnosticism,  Greco-Roman  religions  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  cults. 

258.  Seminar  in  Religion  in  America.  (4) 

Mr.  Michaelsen 

Intensive  study  of  major  figures  and  significant 
movements  in  the  context  of  American  culture. 

265.  Seminar  in  Formative  Factors  in 

Theology.  (4)  Mr.  Capps 

A  methodological  and  historical  examination  of 
the  procedures  by  which  theology  has  been  com¬ 
posed  and  the  disciplines  which  it  comprises,  with 
special  reference  to  such  classical  treatises  as  Peter 
Lombard’s  SENTENCES  and  Thomas  Aquinas’ 
SUMMA  THEOLOGICA  and  to  such  contemporarv 
works  as  Rahner’s  THEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGA¬ 
TIONS  and  Tillich’s  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
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270.  Seminar  in  Religious  Myth  and  Symbol. 

(4)  Mr.  Comstock 

A  detailed  survey  of  important  approaches  to  re¬ 
ligious  myth  and  symbolism.  The  various  methods 
of  literary  analysis  and  anthropological  and  socio¬ 
logical  study,  linguistic  analysis  and  the  phenome¬ 
nology  of  religion,  will  be  considered. 


Related  Course  in  Another  Department 

Sociology  156.  Sociology  of  Religion.  (4) 

I,  III.  Mr.  O’Dea 

Religion  as  a  social  phenomenon;  religious  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  society; 
comparison  of  various  approaches  to  the  study  of 
religion. 


^  RUSSIAN  AREA  STUDIES 

Committee  in  Charge 

Edward  Chmielewski,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Pekka  K.  Hamalainen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Donald  B.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian. 

Jerzy  F.  Karcz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  ( Chairman  of  the  Committee.) 

Albert  Kaspin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Russian. 

Stanley  D.  Krebs,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

The  Major 

The  major  in  Russian  Area  Studies  is  an  interdepartmental  major  which  can  be  taken  by  a 
student  only  in  conjunction  with  another  departmental  major  (at  this  point:  economics,  his¬ 
tory,  political  science  and  Russian).  The  major  aims  at  the  provision  of  a  broad  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  background  designed  to  enrich  the  student’s  professional  training  provided  by  a  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  students  who  wish  to  pursue  further  graduate 
study  or  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  general  education  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  an 
important  world  area. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Forty  units  are  required  in  the  lower  division:  Russian  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  (or  equivalent), 
History  4A-4B-4C  and  Political  Science  45. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

Thirty-nine  units  are  required  in  upper  division  courses  including:  Economics  117,  History 
135A-B,  Interdepartmental  Senior  Seminar,  Music  113,  Political  Science  128  or  143,  and 
Russian  115A-B  or  120,  125A-B.  Select  at  least  7  units  from  the  following  electives:  Anthro¬ 
pology  111,  113,  Economics  107,  History  125A-B,  136A-B-C,  195,  Political  Science  128  or 
143,  Russian  115A-B  or  120,  125A-B. 

The  language  requirement  may  be  waived  upon  demonstration  of  competence  at  the 
required  level. 

The  program,  of  course,  is  to  be  made  out  by  each  student  in  cooperation  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  who  would  normally  serve  in  the  department  of  the  departmental 
major. 
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^  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Committee  in  Charge 

Felice  A.  Bonadio,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (Chairman  of  the  Committee). 

Thomas  J.  Scheff,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Dean  Mann,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Majors  in  the  following  fields  of  the  social  sciences  are  available:  anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  history,  political  science,  and  sociology.  Students  with  interests  in  the  individual 
fields  are  advised  to  study  the  separate  descriptions  in  this  bulletin  and  to  consult  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  appropriate  department. 

Anthropology,  Departmental  Office,  NH  1015 
Economics,  Departmental  Office,  NH  2051 
Geography,  Departmental  Office,  406-101 
History,  Departmental  Office,  NH  3041 
Political  Science,  Departmental  Office,  NH  3047 
Sociology,  Departmental  Office,  NH  2041 

Combination  Social  Sciences  Major 

A  student  who  wishes  to  major  in  Combination  Social  Sciences  must  indicate  a  field  of 
emphasis  (anthropology,  economics,  geography,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  or  so¬ 
ciology).  An  adviser  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  by  the  department  of  emphasis. 

The  Combination  Social  Sciences  major  is  not  recommended  for  students  who  expect  to 
work  for  a  master’s  degree  or  for  a  doctorate. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

All  students  must  complete  History  4A-B-C  and  two  one-year  sequences  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list:  Anthropology  2  and  5,  Economics  1A-B,  Philosophy  20A-B-C,  Political  Science 
5,  10  and  45,  Sociology  1  and  2,  Geography  1  and  2.  Thus,  a  total  of  25-30  units  in  lower 
division  is  required  in  preparation  for  the  major.  The  courses  taken  here  in  preparation  for 
the  Combination  Social  Sciences  major  may  also,  in  certain  cases,  be  used  in  fulfillment 
of  the  general  education  program,  as  listed  in  this  bulletin. 

The  Major 

Required:  39-41  units  of  upper  division  work,  including  23  units  in  the  subject  field  of 
greatest  emphasis,  and  8-9  units  in  each  of  two  other  subject  fields  in  the  social  sciences, 
as  listed  above.  While  philosophy  is  not  classed  as  a  social  science,  it  does  qualify  as  one  of 
the  areas  of  emphasis  in  the  Combination  Social  Sciences  major.  However,  inclusion  of 
Philosophy  as  a  social  science  subject  not  acceptable  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
for  a  major  in  Social  Sciences  for  the  teaching  credential. 

Teaching  Credentials 

A  major  in  Combination  Social  Sciences  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary  secondary  teaching  credential  in  California.  A  student 
wishing  to  secure  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with  designated  counselors  in  the 
department  of  emphasis  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
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^  SOCIOLOGY 

Aaron  V.  Cicourel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Donald  R.  Cressey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

David  Gold,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 

Thomas  F.  O’Dea,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Religious  Studies. 

^Thomas  J.  Scheff,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Tamotsu  Shibutani,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Charles  B.  Spaulding,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Robert  H.  Billigmeier,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Walter  F.  Buckley,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

William  J.  Chambliss,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

David  O.  Arnold,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Peter  M.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Donald  A.  Hansen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Charles  H.  Hubbell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Gary  I.  Schulman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Jerry  L.  Simmons,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Thomas  P.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Paul  L.  Wuebben,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Don  H.  Zimmerman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  A 

o 

Edward  A.  Suchman,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology. 

John  D.  Baldwin,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Harvey  L.  Molotch,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

J.  Michael  Ross,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Daniel  H.  Willick,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Bernard  B.  Berk,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Howard  N.  Boughey,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Bruce  C.  Straits,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Sociologtf. 

D.  Lawrence  Wieder,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

The  Major 

The  sociology  major  is  designed  to  provide  (1)  preprofessional  training  for  students  who 
intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  sociology,  (2)  preparation  for  those  planning  careers  in  educa¬ 
tion  or  social  work,  or  (3)  a  broad  background  in  the  social  sciences  for  those  interested  in  a 
liberal  education.  The  courses  to  be  taken  will  vary  with  the  particular  interests  of  each 
student. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Required  courses:  (1)  Sociology  1,  2,  3  (Sociology  101  may  be  substituted  for  Sociology 
1  and  3);  (2)  one  of  the  following  sequences:  (a)  Anthropology  2  and  one  additional  course 
in  Anthropology,  (b)  Economics  1A-B,  (c)  History  4A-B-C,  (d)  Political  Science  5,  10  and 
45,  (e)  Psychology  1  and  one  upper  division  Psychology  course. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

Required:  36  units  of  upper  division  Sociology  courses,  including  (1)  Sociology  103  and 
104,  before  the  end  of  the  junior  year;  (2)  Sociology  185;  (3)  one  of  the  following:  Sociology 
122,  Sociology  130,  Sociology  167,  Sociology  170.  In  certain  cases  the  major  adviser  may 
approve  a  maximum  of  9  units  of  upper  division  work  in  closely  allied  fields  as  part  of  the 
required  total  of  36  units. 

Recommended:  Students  intending  to  engage  in  graduate  study  in  Sociology  are  urged 
to  take  Mathematics  30  (for  more  intensive  preparation  Mathematics  8A-B  and  108A-B); 
Philosophy  20B-C  and  31;  Sociology  186  and  187. 


*  Absent  on  leave,  1967—68. 
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The  Minor 

A  minor  consists  of  at  least  30  units  in  Sociology,  including  Sociology  1,  2,  and  3,  and  at 
least  14  units  in  upper  division  courses. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

1.  See  section  on  Admission  to  Graduate  Status. 

2.  Departmental  requirements: 

a.  A  bachelor’s  degree  in  sociology  (or  equivalent  training)  from  a  recognized  institution  is 
required.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  in  their  undergraduate 
training,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  work  for  the  master’s  degree. 

b.  Before  being  certified  for  formal  advancement  to  candidacy,  all  candidates  must  demon¬ 
strate  proficiency  in  sociological  theory  and  method  in  a  qualifying  examination. 

c.  Plan  I :  Thesis  Plan. 

(1)  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  30  units  of  work,  of  which  12  units  must  be  in  graduate 
courses  or  seminars  in  the  200  series.  Although  this  work  is  normally  done  in  the  Sociology 
Department,  other  courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  consent  of  the  Graduate  Adviser. 

(2)  Completion  of  a  thesis. 

d.  Plan  II:  Comprehensive  Examination  Plan. 

(1)  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  36  units  of  work,  of  which  IS  units  must  be  graduate 
courses  or  seminars  in  the  200  series. 

(2)  The  passing  of  a  written  examination  on  one  of  the  major  subfields  of  sociology 
(human  communities,  social  groups,  social  psychology,  or  social  change). 

THE  DEGREE  ,OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  See  section  on  Admission  to  Graduate  Status. 

2.  Departmental  requirements: 

a.  For  admission,  the  candidate  must  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  sociology  (or  equivalent 
preparation).  Anyone  admitted  to  graduate  standing  with  deficiencies  will  be  required  to  take 
appropriate  undergraduate  courses. 

b.  The  candidate  must  demonstrate  reading  competence  in  two  languages,  one  of  which 
must  be  French  or  German.  The  second  language  must  be  one  in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
body  of  sociological  literature. 

c.  The  candidate  must  pass  written  qualifying  examinations  in  (1)  general  sociology —  in¬ 
cluding  history  of  sociological  theory,  research  methods,  and  advanced  statistics —  and  (2) 
two  fields  of  specialization. 

d.  The  candidate  must  pass  a  preliminary  oral  examination,  administered  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Graduate  Council,  focusing  upon  his  major  field  of  specialization. 

e.  The  candidate  must  complete  a  doctoral  dissertation.  Normally,  he  will  be  called  upon 
for  an  oral  defense  of  his  thesis. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  sociology  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary,  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in 
California.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  The  Graduate  School  of  Education  Announce¬ 
ment. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Lower  Division  Courses 
1.  Social  Organization.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

The  systematic  study  of  human  society;  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  social  groups,  institutions,  and  societies,  and 
their  relationships  to  cultural  patterns. 


2.  Society  and  Personal  Growth.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  introduction  of  the  individual  into  group  life; 
the  organization  and  perspectives  of  personality;  the 
social  control  of  conduct. 
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3.  Collective  Behavior.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  and  2,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Causes,  characteristics,  and  consequences  of 
society  in  transition;  collective  behavior  as  the 
responses  of  groups  and  individuals  to  unstructured 
situations. 

45.  American  Society.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1,  2,  and  3  (or  former 
semester  courses  1  and  30)  and  Sociology  major. 

Contemporary  issues  in  American  society  from  a 
sociological  perspective. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

Prerequisite  to  upper  division  courses:  So¬ 
ciology  1,  or  Sociology  101,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

101.  General  Sociology.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

The  major  concepts,  principles,  and  problems  of 
sociology.  Not  open  to  those  who  have  had  Sociology 
1.  May  serve  as  prerequisite  for  upper  division 
courses. 

103.  Methods  of  Sociological  Research. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  2,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Research  skills  and  the  roles  of  theory,  design, 
data  collection,  and  analysis  introduced  through 
library  and  field  studies  conducted  by  class  members. 
Emphasis  on  research  techniques. 

104.  Statistics.  (4)  I,  III.  The  Staff 

Introduction  to  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics 
relevant  to  sociological  research. 

105.  Laboratory  in  Group  Research.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Hubbell,  Mr.  Wuebben 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  103  and  143,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Practicum  in  laboratory  methods  of  research  in 
the  behavior  of  small  groups. 

107.  Demographic  Analysis.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Straits 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  123,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Analysis  of  published  demographic  research  with 
special  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  data  from 
censuses  and  other  sources;  standardization  and 
other  methods  for  controlling  differences  in  popula¬ 
tion  composition;  computation  and  use  of  rates  and 
indexes,  population  estimates  and  projections. 

108.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Sociology. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Hubbell 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30  and  any  two  upper 
division  courses  in  sociology,  or  the  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Analysis  of  social  systems  through  the  use  of 
mathematical  tools;  survey  of  structural,  quantitative, 
and  stochastic  models. 

109.  Computer  Applications  in  Sociology. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Ross 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  103  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor.  Recommended:  Sociology  104. 

Computer  analysis  of  social  structures  and 
processes.  Applications  of  higher  level  programming 


systems  to  sociological  problems,  including  simula¬ 
tion,  content  analysis,  and  transitional  analysis. 

120.  The  Community.  (4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Hubbell 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  3,  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  Recommended:  Economics  1A— B  or  Economics 
109. 

Structure  and  dynamics  of  the  local  community. 
Comparative  and  historical  analysis  of  rural,  urban, 
and  suburban  communities  and  neighborhoods. 
Study  of  organizations,  power  structure,  status 
groupings,  communication  processes,  socialization, 
factional  conflict,  social  control,  ecology,  equilibrium, 
and  change. 

122.  Social  Stratification.  (4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Zimmerman 
The  nature  of  social  classes  and  class  relations, 
emphasizing  contemporary  studies  of  American 
society. 

123.  Population.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Billigmeier,  Mr.  Straits 

Population  composition  and  change;  differential 
fertility  and  mortality  of  sociocultural  groups;  in¬ 
ternal  and  international  migration;  population  theory 
and  national  policies;  problems  in  areas  of  population 
pressure. 

126.  Urban  Society.  (4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Molotch,  Mr.  Straits 

The  social  systems  of  modern  urban  society. 

128.  Inter-Ethnic  Relations.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Billigmeier 

Patterns  of  racial  and  ethnic  relations,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  upon  minorities  in  the  United 
States. 

130.  Social  Change.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Boughey 

Theories  of  social  change  and  of  the  evolution  of 
social  systems. 

131.  Political  Sociology.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Willick 

Social  and  cultural  bases  of  the  political  process; 
the  study  of  power  and  authority  as  reflecting  the 
interplay  of  interests  and  values;  analysis  of  con¬ 
tinuities  and  discontinuities  in  the  democratic  politi¬ 
cal  system. 

132.  Public  Opinion.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Gold,  Mr.  Hansen 

Conceptual  analysis  of  public  opinion  in  relation 
to  notions  of  democratic  behavior  and  social  change. 
Problems  of  measurement.  Influence  of  the  mass 
media,  reference  groups,  and  interpersonal  relations. 
Effect  upon  contemporary  American  society. 

133.  Sociology  of  Mass  Communications. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Gold,  Mr.  Hansen 

Organization  and  processes  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  in  American  society  and  developing  nations; 
effects  of  the  mass  media  on  social  consensus,  con¬ 
flict  and  innovation. 

134.  Social  Movements.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Billigmeier 

Developmental  processes  of  movements  seeking 
alterations  in  the  social  order;  a  comparative 
analysis  of  utopias,  classical  and  contemporary 
liberalism,  socialism,  and  communism. 
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135.  Sociology  of  Knowledge.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Boughey 

The  creation,  diffusion,  and  social  influence  of 
knowledge;  thought  forms  and  symbols  as  consensus- 
making  devices;  the  social  role  of  the  intellectual. 

136.  Sociological  Linguistics.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Cicourel 

Relevance  of  linguistic  methods  for  the  sociological 
analysis  of  communication.  Special  emphasis  on 
naturally  occurring  conversations  and  on  possible 
relations  between  variant  cultural  backgrounds  and 
linguistic  patterns. 

138.  The  Sociology  of  Conflict.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Hall 

Conflict  as  a  basic  and  continuous  social  process; 
relationships  to  social  change  and  social  organiza¬ 
tion;  modes  of  resolving  differences. 

141.  Interpersonal  Relations.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Schulman,  Mr.  Wuebben 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  2  or  Psychology  145, 
the,v  equwaVnt.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  social  psychology  of  person-to-person  inter¬ 
action:  perceptions,  norms,  and  sentiments  that  de¬ 
velop  in  face-to-face  contact. 

142.  Socialization.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Cicourel 

The  learning  of  culture  by  children:  analysis  of 
children’s  games,  of  speech,  and  of  child-parent  in¬ 
teraction. 

143.  Small  Groups.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Hubbell 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  2,  Psychology  1  or  101, 
Sociology  141  or  Psychology  102;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  structure  and  dynamics  of  small  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  analysis  of  roles,  interpersonal  relations, 
and  group  characteristics;  intergroup  relations;  field 
and  laboratory  research  on  small  groups. 

147.  Current  Issues  in  Social  Psychology. 

(4)  HI.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  2  and  103,  their  equiv¬ 
alents,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  topics  selected 
by  the  lecturer.  Emphasis  is  on  areas  of  research  in 
social  psychology,  such  as  the  decision-making 
process,  role  analysis,  and  other  current  topics. 

150.  Principles  of  Social  Welfare.  (4)  I,  III. 


Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  social  work;  the 
application  of  casework  techniques;  structure  and 
function  of  public  welfare  agencies;  social  group 
work  and  community  organizations. 

154.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Spaulding 

The  human  family,  past  and  present;  adjustment 
in  the  contemporary  American  family. 

156.  Sociology  of  Religion.  (4)  I,  III. 

Mr.  Boughey,  Mr.  O’Dea 

Religion  as  a  social  phenomenon;  religious  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  society; 
comparison  of  various  approaches  to  the  study  of 
religion. 


160.  Industrial  Sociology.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Spaulding 

Management  and  worker  organizations,  formal  and 
informal.  Accommodation  among  these  organizations, 
and  interaction  between  them  and  the  community. 

162.  Sociology  of  the  Arts.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Boughey 

Art  forms  as  media  of  communication  and  sym¬ 
bolic  interaction;  the  influence  of  social  structure  and 
social  change  on  the  work  of  artists;  the  impact  of 
art  on  social  life. 

164.  Sociology  of  Education.  (4)  II,  III. 

Mr.  Hansen 

Changing  character  of  education  in  complex 
societies,  its  relation  to  political,  economic  and 
technological  institutions,  and  its  effect  on  individual 
and  community  behavior  and  development. 

165.  The  Sociology  of  Medicine.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Scheff 

Survey  of  theory  and  research  concerns:  social 
factors  determining  health  and  illness,  practitioner- 
patient  relationships,  and  the  organization  of  medical 
care. 

167.  Complex  Organizations.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Wilson 

Institutional  analysis  of  administrative  structures 
and  voluntary  associations:  informal  organization, 
ideology,  bureaucracy,  decision-making,  and  morale. 

170.  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Scheff,  Mr.  Simmons 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  and  2. 

Introduction  to  the  sociological  study  of  con¬ 
formity  and  deviance,  with  emphasis  on  processes  of 
social  control. 

171.  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Scheff 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  170.  Recommended:  Be¬ 
havior  Pathology  (Psychology  125). 

Sociological  analysis  of  mental  disorder:  the  cul¬ 
tural  context  of  health  and  illness,  social  processes  in 
the  definition,  recognition  and  treatment  of  mental 
illness. 

172.  Sociology  of  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Chambliss,  Mr.  Cressey 

Theories  of  the  genesis  of  delinquency  and  crime; 
factors  in  the  organization  of  delinquent  and  crim¬ 
inal  behavior  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  person 
and  group;  delinquent  and  criminal  behavior  sys¬ 
tems. 

173.  Control  of  Crime.  (4)  II,  III.  Mr.  Cressey 

Theories  of  punishment  and  treatment  used  in 
dealing  with  convicts  and  juvenile  delinquents; 
analysis  of  the  organizational  conditions  affecting 
the  behavior  of  police,  judges,  prison,  probation,  and 
parole  workers. 

185.  Development  of  Sociological  Thought. 
(4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Hall 

The  outstanding  European  and  American  figures 
and  idea  systems  in  the  development  of  sociological 
thought. 
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186.  Classical  Sociological  Thought.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Hall 

An  intensive  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  major 
sociological  thinkers  of  19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
including  Durkheim,  Simmel,  Marx,  Weber,  and 
Mead,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  interaction 
between  the  socio-historical  environment  and  the 
development  of  social  theory. 

187.  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Hall 

A  study  of  the  major  theoretical  issues  in  current 
sociology.  Material  will  be  drawn  from  the  major 
recent  authorities.  (A  continuation  of  Sociology  186, 
but  may  be  taken  separately.) 

194A-B-C-D.  Group  Studies  for  Advanced 
Students.  (2-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

198.  Readings  in  Sociology.  (2-4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

This  course  may  be  taken  for  no  more  than  three 
quarters  and  for  a  maximum  of  four  units  each 
quarter. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Sociology. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

199  Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units 
in  one  quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

203.  Theory  and  Method  in  Sociology.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Cicourel 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  103  and  104,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

204A-B.  Advanced  Statistics.  (4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Gold 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  103  and  104,  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

208.  Formal  Analysis  in  Sociology.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Hubbell 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  31,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Clarification  of  existing  sociological  theories  by 
resolution  into  explicit  form.  Special  attention  to 
axiomatic  method. 


210.  Seminar  in  Ethno-methodology.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Cicourel 

222.  Social  Stratification.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Buckley 

230.  Seminar  in  Social  Change.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Buckley 

231.  Seminar  in  Political  Sociology.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  Gold 

240.  Social  Control.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Shibutani 

241.  Seminar  in  Interpersonal  Relations. 

(4)  I.  Mr.  Scheff 

243.  Practicum  in  Social  Psychology. 

(4)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Gold,  Mr.  Scheff,  Mr.  Shibutani 

254.  The  Family.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Spaulding 

257.  Theories  of  Religious  Behavior.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  O’Dea 

265.  Seminar  in  Sociology  of  Medicine. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Scheff 

267.  Seminar  in  Complex  Organizations.  (4) 
III.  Mr.  Wilson 

270.  Deviant  Behavior.  (4) 

Mr.  Cressey,  Mr.  Scheff 

294.  Group  Studies  in  Social  Institutions. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

298.  Special  Studies.  (2-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

299.  Directed  Research.  (2-5)  I,  II,  III. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit.  The  Staff 


SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE 

Eda  Ramelli,  Doctora  en  Letras,  Professor  of  Spanish ,  Emeritus. 

Pablo  Avila,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

David  Bary,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  ( Chairman  of  the  Department) . 

***Mireya  Jaimes-Freyre,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Enrique  Martinez-Lopez,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Donald  L.  McGrady,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Winston  A.  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Carlos  Garcia  Barron,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Brenton  K.  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

*Alyce  G.  de  Kuehne,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Victor  F.  Fuentes,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

John  R.  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

o 

Julio  C.  Caillet-Bois,  Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Robert  de  Souza,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

Armando  D.  Grant,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

John  F.  Tull,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

Robert  E.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish  ( Supervisor  of  Teaching  Assistants). 

Charles  A.  Zamora,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

Andres  R.  Ramon,  LL.M.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish,  Emeritus. 

Jose  Luis  Aranguren,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Spanish  ( fall  quarter  only). 

Jacques  Albaric,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Margaret  M.  Demeure,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Gavin  Hyde,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Carmenza  Lesher,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Nelida  Lopez,  B.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Enrique  Montoliu,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Beatrice  T.  Roeder,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Charlotte  Smith,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Jessie  E.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

Margaret  F.  Stein,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

The  Major 

Preparation  for  the  Major  (i.e.,  lower  division),  Spanish  6,  25A-B,  30A-B,  History  8A-B-C 
(Spanish  30A-B  fulfills  3a  of  general  education  requirements  and  History  8A-B-C  also 
fulfills  the  State  requirement  in  American  History  and  Institutions). 

Students  who  wish  to  make  Spanish  their  major  subject  must  have  maintained  an  average 
grade  of  at  least  C  in  the  Spanish  courses  taken  prior  to  their  junior  year.  Students  transfer¬ 
ring  from  other  institutions  may  be  tested  by  examination. 

Those  planning  to  pursue  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  should  have  a  minimum 
of  two  quarters  of  college  Latin  or  its  equivalent. 

Students  whose  native  language  is  Spanish  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  any  Spanish 
course  lower  than  25A.  Because  of  the  highly  sequential  nature  of  lower  division  language 
courses  1-6,  students  who  have  received  in  one  of  these  courses  a  grade  lower  than  “C,”  are 
urged  not  to  continue  to  the  next  higher  course.  Instead  they  should  repeat  the  course  for  no 
credit  or  provide  themselves  with  a  tutor  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  course. 

All  upper  division  courses  are  given  in  Spanish.  Spanish  25A-B  or  equivalent,  and 
Spanish  30A-B  or  equivalent,  are  prerequisite  to  all  upper  division  courses. 

Requirements  for  the  Major:  40  upper  division  units.  Of  these,  course  109A-B  (Spanish 
Literature  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  End  of  the  Golden  Age)  must  be  taken.  The  remaining 
32  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  other  upper  division  offerings  of  the  department  which 
include:  Spanish  100A-B-C,  103,  105A-B,  106A-B,  107A-B,  108,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114A- 
B,  116A-B,  1 18A-B-C-D-E-F,  121,  125A-B,  127A-B,  128. 

Absent  on  leave,  spring  196b. 

*  Absent  on  leave,  fall  1967. 
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The  Minor 

A  minimum  of  30  units  in  Spanish  required,  of  which  14  units  must  be  upper  division. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  department  follows  Plan  II,  with  no  thesis  requirement.  An  M.A.  candidate  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  39  units  of  graduate  and  upper  division  courses,  of  which  at  least 
27  units  must  be  in  the  graduate  series.  A  minimum  of  two  quarters  of  college  Latin  (or  its 
equivalent),  if  not  previously  completed,  must  also  be  taken.  Spanish  201A-B-C  is  a  required 
course  for  the  M.A. 

The  comprehensive  examination,  generally  administered  by  the  department  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  classes  in  any  quarter,  consists  of  written  examinations  totaling  five  hours 
and  a  one-hour  oral  examination. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  or  a  minor  in  Spanish  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program 
of  studies  required  for  an  elementary,  secondary  or  junior  college  teaching  credential  in 
California. 

The  teaching  major  should  include  Spanish  103,  Spanish  Pronunciation  and  Spanish 
116A-B,  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  Spanish  100A-B-C,  Spanish  Linguistics 
and  Spanish  125A-B,  Hispanic  Institutions  and  Culture,  are  also  recommended. 

The  student  should  confer  with  designated  counselors  in  the  Department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  concerning  a  teaching  minor  and  other 
information  regarding  curricula  for  the  credentials. 


PORTUGUESE 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Portuguese.  (4)  I.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Portuguese.  (4)  II.  The  Staff 

3.  Elementary  Portuguese.  (4)  III.  The  Staff 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101A-B.  Advanced  Reading  and  Composi¬ 
tion.  (4-4)  I,  II.  The  Staff 

SPANISH 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Spanish.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

3.  Elementary  Spanish.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

5.  Intermediate  Spanish.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

6.  Intermediate  Spanish.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

*8A-B-C.  Spanish  Conversation.  (1-1-1) 

I,  II,  HI.  The  Staff 


25A-B.  Advanced  Spanish.  (3-3) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

30A-B.  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literature. 

(3-3)  I,  II,  HI.  The  Staff 

Upper  Division  Courses 

Spanish  25A-B  and  Spanish  30A-B,  or 
equivalents,  are  prerequisites  of  all  Upper 
Division  courses. 

100A-B-C.  Spanish  Linguistics.  (2-2-2) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  de  Souza 

103.  Spanish  Pronunciation.  (2)  I,  II,  HI. 

Mr.  Avila 

105A-B.  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Century  Spanish  Literature. 

(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Barron 

106A-B.  Spanish  Literature  from  1898  to 

1936.  (4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Fuentes 

The  generation  of  1898  and  1925. 

107A-B.  Spanish  American  Literature.  (4-4) 
I,  II.  Mr.  Avila 

A  survey  of  Spanish  American  literature  from 
Independence  to  the  present  day. 

f  108.  Introduction  to  the  Ballad.  (4)  III. 

The  Staff 


*  Not  open  to  Spanish  majors  or  minors, 
f  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 
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109A-B.  Spanish  Literature  from  the 

Beginnings  to  1700  (End  of  the  Golden 

Age).  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Caillet-Bois,  Mr.  Reynolds 

110.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  (4) 

III.  Mr.  Fuentes 

Spanish  literature  since  the  Civil  War. 

111.  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Martinez-Lopez,  Mr.  Reynolds 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  109 A— B. 

Readings  in  Spanish  poetry,  1500  to  1650. 

112.  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age.  (4)  II. 

Mr.  McGrady 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  109A— B. 

Readings  in  Spanish  prose,  1500—1650. 

113.  Comedia  of  the  Golden  Age.  (4)  III. 

Mr.  Reynolds 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  109A— B. 

Readings  of  the  17th  century  Spanish  drama. 

114A-B.  The  Spanish  American  Novel.  (4-4) 
I,  II.  Mr.  Kelly 

116A-B.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composi¬ 
tion.  (2-2)  II,  III.  Mr.  Wilson 

118A-B-C-D-E-F.  Individual  Hispanic 

Authors.  (4-4-4-4-4~4)  III.  The  Staff 

121.  Modern  Spanish  American  Theater. 

(4)  III.  Mrs.  Kuehne 

125A-B.  Hispanic  Institutions  and  Culture. 

(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Aranguren,  Mr.  Kelly 

127A-B,  Cervantes:  Don  Quijote.  (4-4) 

I,  II.  Mrs.  Jaimes-Freyre 

f  128.  Cervantes:  Novelas  Ejemplares.  (4)  III. 

Mrs.  Jaimes-Freyre 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Spanish. 

(1-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Graduate  Courses 

201A-B-C.  Historical  Grammar  and  Old 
Spanish  Readings.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  de  Souza 

202.  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research. 
(3)  III.  Mr.  Campbell 

203A-B-C.  Theory  of  Literary  Criticism. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Campbell 


206A-B-C.  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age  of 

Spain.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III 

Mr.  Martinez-Lopez 

207A-B-C.  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spain. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  McGrady 

J208A-B-C.  Comedia  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Spain.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

f  209A-B-C.  Dialectology.  (3-3-3)  I,  I,  III. 

The  Staff 

210A-B-C.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Century  Peninsular  Literature. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Aranguren,  Mr.  Bary 

J211A-B-C.  Spanish  Literature  Since  the 
Civil  War.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

214A-B-C.  Spanish  American  Poetry. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mrs.  Jaimes  Freyre,  Mr.  Reynolds 

J215A-B-C.  The  Novel  in  Spanish  America. 

(3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

222A-B-C.  Spanish  Literature  Through  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Caillet-Bois 

f  224A-B-C.  Literature  of  Spanish  American 
Countries.  (3-3-3)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Avila 

298.  Special  Studies.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Foreign  Literatures  in  English  Translation 

°*115A-B.  Masterpieces  of  Spanish 
Literature  in  English  Translation. 

(4-4)  I,  II.  Mr.  Zamora 

°*120A-B.  The  Latin  American  Novel  in 
English  Translation.  (4-4)  I,  II. 

Mr.  Kelly 

Related  Courses  in  Other  Departments 

Ed  SN  290.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Procedures  and  Materials  Used  in 
Teaching  Spanish.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Campbell 

f  Not  to  be  given,  1967—68. 

Not  open  to  Spanish  majors  or  minors.  May  be 
used  to  satisfy  foreign  literature  requirement. 
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Theodore  D.  Hanley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech. 

Upton  S.  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech. 

John  C.  Snidecor,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech. 

Rollin  W.  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech. 

Edwin  R.  Schoell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  ( Chairman  of  the  Department). 
Sanford  E.  Gerber,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech. 

S.  John  Macksoud,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech. 

o 

Robert  W.  West,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Speech. 

Karen  R.  Wingerd,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech. 

Kathleen  N.  Corey,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Speech. 

Vincent  P.  Farr,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Speech. 

Jesse  R.  Freeland,  M.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Speech. 

Walter  H.  Martin,  M.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Speech. 

The  Major 

Three  majors  are  offered  within  the  Department  of  Speech:  general  speech,  rhetoric  and 
public  address,  and  speech  and  hearing.  The  general  speech  and  rhetoric  and  public  address 
majors  give  greater  emphasis  to  General  Education  courses  outside  of  but  related  to  the 
field  of  speech  than  does  the  speech  and  hearing  major.  There  also  is  a  combined  speech 
and  dramatic  art  major.  Teaching  credential  candidates  should  not  elect  the  combined  speech 
and  dramatic  art  major. 

All  majors  offered  lead  to  graduate  work.  California  teaching  credentials  require  five  years 
of  work. 

Preparation  for  the  Major 

Majors  in  all  areas  will  take  Speech  20.  Students  who  have  completed  Speech  11  or  101 
prior  to  selecting  a  major  in  the  department  may  substitute  either  course  for  Speceh  20. 
English  1A  or  IB  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  lower  division  work  in  speech. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

With  the  advice  of  an  academic  counselor,  students  will  plan  a  program  of  study.  Programs 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  chairman  who  may  require  modifications.  In  addition  to  normal 
academic  requirements,  students  preparing  to  teach  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  per¬ 
formance  activities  in  oral  interpretation,  debate,  public  speaking,  and  dramatic  art  as  part  of 
their  professional  preparation.  Participation  in  communication  research  also  is  recommended. 

General  Speech  Major 

Students  must  meet  the  General  Education  requirements  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 
Courses  listed  below,  whether  in  General  Education  sequence  or  not,  are  required  in  the 
general  speech  major. 

Lower  Division — Dramatic  Art  45;  History  8A-B-C  or  17A-B-C;  Speech  20  or  equivalent, 
34;  8  units  from  40,  42,  47,  48. 

Upper  Division — 8  units  from  Speech  117,  118,  180;  131;  8  units  from  132A-B  or  133A-B; 
42  or  142;  8  units  from  150,  155,  172,*  175;*  and  8  units  upper  division  Speech  electives 
selected  from  any  of  above  not  taken  or  157,  158,  173,*  174A.* 

Speech  and  Hearing  Major 

Students  must  meet  the  General  Education  requirement  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 
The  only  categorical  core  requirements  are  Speech  20  or  11  or  101,  Psychology  1  or  101, 
and  Psychology  5  or  Sociology  104. 


*  Credential  candidates  must  see  adviser  before  electing  any  of  these  courses. 
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Upper  Division— Speech  150,  155,  172,  173,  174A,  175,  178;  Psychology  104;  and  4-5 
units  from  Speech  117,  118,  177B,  Psychology  103,  Anthropology  109,  English  110,  or 
Sociology  136. 

The  speech  and  hearing  credential  requires  a  graduate  year.  See  speech  adviser. 

Rhetoric  and  Public  Address  Major 

Students  must  meet  the  General  Education  requirements  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 
Courses  listed  below,  whether  in  General  Education  sequence  or  not,  are  required  in  the 
rhetoric  and  public  address  major. 

Lower  Division — Dramatic  Art  45;  Economics  1A  or  109;  History  4A-B-C  or  17A-B-C; 
Speech  20,  34,  42,  47  or  48. 

Upper  Division — History  172A-B  or  173A-B;  Speech  117  or  118,  131;  12  units  from 
132A-B  or  133A-B,  142;  8  units  from  upper  division  Speech  electives  selected  from  any  of 
above  not  taken  or  150,  157,  158,  180. 

Combined  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art  Major 

With  Emphasis  in  Speech 

Students  who  are  interested  in  both  speech  and  dramatic  art  may  choose  a  combined 
sequence  which  allows  an  emphasis  in  either  area  by  selection  of  alternate  courses  (also  see 
Department  of  Dramatic  Art  section).  The  student  will  be  counseled  by  the  department  of 
his  emphasis. 

Students  must  meet  the  General  Education  requirements  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 
Courses  listed  below,  whether  in  General  Education  sequence  or  not,  are  required  in  the 
combined  speech  and  dramatic  art  major. 

Lower  Division — Dramatic  Art  10A-B,  32A  or  32B,  45;  History  4A-B-C;  Speech  11  or 
20  or  101,  34,  42  or  47  or  48. 

Upper  Division — Dramatic  Art  135A-B;  two  courses  from  Dramatic  Art  49A-B,  159A- 
B-C-D;  two  courses  from  Dramatic  Art  160A-B-C-D;  English  117A;  History  172A-B;  one 
course  from  Speech  131,  142,  157;  one  course  from  Speech  132A-B,  133A-B,  180;  150;  and 
6-7  units  of  Speech  electives. 

The  Minor 

Thirty  units  are  required.  Speech  11  or  20  or  101,  and  a  total  of  26  units  from  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

A.  At  least  4  units  from  Speech  42,  142. 

B.  At  least  4  units  from  Speech  47,  48. 

C.  Remaining  units  from  A  or  B  above  and  from  Speech  34,  117,  118,  131,  132A— B, 
133A-B,  142,  180.  Education  SP  190  must  be  taken  in  addition. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in  rhetoric  and  public  address,  and 
speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

Although  normally  the  entering  graduate  student  has  an  undergraduate  major  in  speech, 
qualified  students  from  related  areas  are  admitted  with  the  understanding  that  all  graduate 
students  must  have  or  acquire  a  background  comparable  in  breadth  to  that  of  the  B.A. 
candidates  in  speech  on  this  campus.  No  graduate  student  may  take  a  graduate  course  in 
speech  who  has  completed  fewer  than  three  courses  in  upper  division  speech. 

The  student  must  demonstrate  ability  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  field  in  an  approved 
foreign  language.  The  candidate  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  adequacy  in  the  field  of  statistics. 

TEACHING  CREDENTIALS 

Either  a  major  in  general  speech  or  rhetoric  and  public  address  or  a  minor  in  speech  may 
serve  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  program  of  studies  required  for  teaching  credentials  in 
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California.  A  student  wishing  to  prepare  for  any  of  these  credentials  should  confer  with 
designated  counselors  in  the  Department  of  Speech  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

California  Certification  in  Remedial  Speech  and  Hearing 

The  department  offers  the  course  sequence  required  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
for  the  preparation  of  speech  and  hearing  clinicians  in  the  public  schools.  This  sequence  may 
be  related  to  a  major  or  minor  in  the  department,  and  may  be  associated  with  a  variety  of 
teaching  majors  in  other  departments  to  fulfill  the  basic  requisite  of  a  completed  36-unit 
major  in  a  general  subject  matter  area.  For  example,  a  variety  of  majors  are  suitable  for  the 
secondary  credential  and  may  be  in  such  fields  as  rhetoric  and  public  address,  psychology, 
sociology,  anthropology.  See  Graduate  School  of  Education  for  a  complete  list  of  acceptable 
majors.  Further,  the  completion  of  a  general  major  may  be  deferred  until  the  graduate  year. 
In  such  a  case,  the  speech  and  hearing  major  constitutes  the  major  for  the  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree.  The  speech  and  hearing  credential,  associated  with  the  secondary  credential,  enables 
the  student  to  work  with  the  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  at  all  grade  levels,  including 
elementary. 

Academic  and  experiential  requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Competence  of  the 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  also  may  be  met  by  the  student  who  completes 
both  the  specified  undergraduate  preparation  and  the  master’s  degree  program. 

The  sequence  outlined  below  is  generally  applicable  to  students  preparing  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  credential  in  speech  and  hearing,  though  limited  substitutions  may  be  made  upon  the 
advice  of  the  counselor  in  the  major.  Some  additional  course  work  requirements  and  from 
40  to  100  additional  clock  hours  of  practicum  experience  are  needed  for  national  accredita¬ 
tion  by  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 

Credential  Sequence 

Area  1:  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children:  Psychology  104. 

Area  2:  Principles  of  Counseling  Exceptional  Children  and  Their  Parents:  Education  123. 

Area  3:  Language  and  Speech  Development  and  Disorders:  Speech  172. 

Area  4:  Basic  Studies  in  Normal  and  Disordered  Speech:  Speech  150,  155,  173;  one  course 
from  Speech  117,  118,  Anthropology  109,  English  110,  Sociology  136,  Psychology  103. 
Area  5:  Specialized  Courses  in  Speech  Disorders:  Speech  177 A,  177B,  245A,  270  or  271; 
and  Education  SP  190C. 

Area  6:  Specialized  Courses  in  Hearing  Disorders:  Speech  174A,  175,  178,  275. 

Clinical  Practice  and  Student  Teaching:  (1)  One  hundred  thirty-five  clock  hours  of  clinical 
practice  and  observation,  satisfied  by  the  Speech  177  sequence  listed  above  and  Speech  191, 
6  units.  (2)  Ninety  clock  hours  of  student  teaching,  satisfied  by  Education  SP  192B,  6  units. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  the  student  who  desires  a  California  state  teaching  cre¬ 
dential  will  complete  a  general  major.  Many  students  select  a  rhetoric  and  public  address 
major  in  fulfillment  of  this  requirement.  Others  choose  majors  from  such  fields  as  psychology 
and  sociology.  The  student  also  will  complete  work  required  in  education  for  the  standard 
teaching  credential  with  an  emphasis  in  secondary  teaching,  including  courses  in: 

1.  Educational  Psychology,  5  units.  (Education  110.) 

2.  Social  Foundations  of  Education,  3  units.  (Education  103.) 

3.  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Procedures.  (Speech  will  use  Education  SP  190C  and  sub¬ 
stitute  portions  of  Speech  174A,  175,  177A-B,  and  178.) 

The  student  who  elects  to  complete  a  general  major  will  be  required  to  complete  a  teaching 
methods  course  in  this  major  subject  when  such  a  course  is  available.  The  student  majoring  in 
rhetoric  and  public  address  will  complete  Education  SP  190,  Curriculum  Procedures  and 
Materials  Used  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  (3). 

SPEECH 

Lower  Division  Courses 

1.  Foundations  of  Communication.  (4) 

I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Macksoud 

Prerequisite:  Subject  A. 

Introductory  course  for  nonmajors.  Principles  of 


written  and  oral  forms  of  language.  Analytic  reading, 
discussion,  and  practice  in  written  and  oral  com¬ 
munication. 

11.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  (4)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

A  course  for  nonmajors  that  emphasizes  participa¬ 
tion  in  speaking,  oral  reading,  and  discussion. 
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20.  Introduction  to  Speech.  (4)  I,  III. 

For  majors  only.  Mr.  Palmer 

Orientation  to  the  field  of  speech. 

25A.  Spoken  and  Written  English  for 

Foreign  Students.  (5)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Farr 

Training  in  written  and  spoken  English  for  foreign 
students  using  English  as  a  second  language. 

25B.  Spoken  and  Written  English  for 

Foreign  Students.  (5)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Farr 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Training  in  written  and  spoken  English  for  foreign 
students  using  English  as  a  second  language. 

25C.  Spoken  and  Written  English  for 

Foreign  Students.  (5)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Farr 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Training  in  written  and  spoken  English  for  foreign 
students  using  English  as  a  second  language. 

34.  Introduction  to  Rhetoric  and  Public 

Address.  (4)  II.  Miss  Wingerd 

Prerequisite:  completion  of  Subject  A  requirement. 
Introduction  to  the  great  rhetorical  works  of 
western  civilization  and  to  the  process  of  rhetorical 
analysis. 

40.  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting. 

(4)  II.  Mr.  Quimby 

Nature  of  the  medium,  its  history,  legal  methods 
of  control,  significance  in  modern  society,  standards 
applicable  to  various  program  types. 

42.  Fundamentals  of  Oral  Interpretation  of 
Literature.  (4)  I,  III.  Mr.  Macksoud 

Principles  and  procedures  of  nonhistorical  nonbio- 
graphical  analysis  of  literature  as  preparation  for 
oral  interpretation;  emphasis  on  the  functions  of 
fiction  as  drama  and  persuasion;  oral  and  written 
projects  in  the  analysis  and  communication  of 
literature. 

47.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  (4)  I. 

Miss  Corey 

Introduction  to  argumentation  theory  and  drill  in 
debate  techniques.  Class  members  may  be  required 
to  participate  in  some  intercollegiate  forensic  activi¬ 
ties. 

48.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Discussion. 

(4)  II.  Miss  Corey 

The  theory  and  technique  of  group  discussion. 
Study  of  group  characteristics,  dynamics,  leadership, 
and  philosophy.  Participation  in  discussion  projects. 

Upper  Division  Courses 

101.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking. 

(4)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Schoell 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Speech  11  or 
its  equivalent. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  effective  speech 
composition  and  delivery  to  public  address. 

117.  Language  and  Human  Behavior.  (4) 

I,  III.  Mr.  Macksoud 

Discussion  of  theories  which  explain  meaning  in 
language  by  the  way  in  which  human  beings  behave 
toward  words. 


118.  Non-behaviorial  Theories  of  Language. 

(4)  II.  Mr.  Macksoud 

Discussion  of  theories  which  explain  meaning  in 
language  by  means  of  a  standard  other  than  human 
behavior. 

131.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  (4)  III. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  11,  20,  or  101.  Mr.  Quimby 
Speech  composition,  audience  analysis,  and  per¬ 
suasion. 

132A.  Great  Issues  in  American  Public 

Address.  (4)  I.  Miss  Wingerd 

Study  of  leading  ideas  expressed  by  American 
statesmen  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

132B.  Great  Issues  in  American  Public 

Address.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Palmer 

Study  of  leading  ideas  expressed  by  American 
statesmen  since  the  Civil  War. 

133A.  British  Public  Address.  (4)  II. 

Miss  Wingerd 

Great  speakers  and  crucial  debates  to  1867.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  the  development  and  application  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  rhetorical  criticism. 

133B.  British  Public  Address.  (4)  III. 

Miss  Wingerd 

Investigation  of  great  speakers  and  crucial  de¬ 
bates  from  1867  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  the 
development  and  application  of  rhetorical  standards. 

141.  Readers  Theater.  (1-2)  I,  II,  III. 

Mr.  Macksoud 

Projects  in  composing,  staging,  directing,  and  per¬ 
forming  programs  in  the  oral  interpretation  of  litera¬ 
ture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  4  units 
credit. 

142.  Advanced  Oral  Interpretation  of 

Literature.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Macksoud 

Prerequisite:  Speech  42  or  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Exploration  of  the  ways  in  which  analysis  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  literature  functions  as  strategy  for  the 
establishment  of  conceptual  perspectives;  individual 
oral  and  written  projects  designed  to  establish  rela¬ 
tionships  between  literary  works  and  external  inter¬ 
pretative  systems. 

150.  Phonetics.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Hanley 

The  application  of  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet,  with  especial  reference  to  American  speech 
sounds.  Ability  to  analyze  and  describe  normal  and 
deviate  acoustic  patterns. 

155.  Speech  Science.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Hanley 

Acoustic  and  physiological  bases  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  speech  and  hearing  mechanisms. 

157.  Intercollegiate  Debate.  (1-4)  I,  II,  III. 

Miss  Corey 

Participation  in  intercollegiate  debate.  Maximum 
of  4  units  in  any  quarter. 

May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  9  units. 

158.  Argumentation  and  Public  Discussion. 

(3)  III.  Mr.  Palmer 

Emphasis  on  the  place  of  logic  in  argumentation; 
preparation  for  public  discussion  performance. 
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172.  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems.  (4)  I. 

Mr.  Snidecor 

Theoretical  backgrounds  for  the  education  of  the 
speech  and  hearing  handicapped  child.  Credential 
candidates  normally  enroll  in  Speech  150  concur¬ 
rently  with  172. 

173.  Advanced  Speech  and  Hearing 

Problems.  (5)  II.  Mr.  Snidecor 

Prerequisite:  Speech  150  and  172  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Study  of  the  etiology  and  educational  treatment 
of  stuttering  and  the  more  severe  speech  deviations 
resulting  from  cleft  palate,  vocal  anomalies,  aphasia 
and  cerebral  palsy. 

174A.  Visual  Communication  for  the  Hard- 
of-Hearing.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Gerber 

Prerequisite:  Speech  150. 

Theory  and  practice  of  the  historical  methods  of 
teaching  speechreading.  Coordination  with  auditory 
training  and  hearing  aids.  Laboratory  required. 

174B.  Auditory  Communication  for  the 

Hard-of-Hearing.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Gerber 

Prerequisite:  Speech  150. 

Theory  and  practice  of  auditory  training.  The 
design  and  use  of  hearing  aids,  auditory  trainers, 
and  group  instruments.  Auditory  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  for  the  hearing  handicapped. 

175.  Introduction  to  Audiology.  (5)  II. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  150  and  155.  Mr.  Gerber 
Fundamentals  of  acoustics;  anatomy  and  physiol¬ 
ogy  of  the  hearing  mechanism;  diseases  of  the  ear, 
including  causes  and  types  of  deafness;  otological 
considerations. 

177 A.  Specialized  Studies  in  Speech 

Disorders.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Hanley 

Prerequisite:  Speech  172. 

Examination  of  the  theoretical  bases  for  remedial 
procedures. 

177B.  Specialized  Studies  in  Speech 

Disorder  ,(3)  II.  Mr.  Hanley 

Prerequisite:  Speech  172. 

Evaluation  of  diagnostic  procedures. 

178.  Identification  Audiometry  and  Hearing 
Conservation.  (5)  III.  Mr.  Gerber 

Prerequisite:  Speech  175. 

Introduction  to  clinical  audiometry;  problems  of 
the  hard-of-hearing;  psychology  of  deafness;  train¬ 
ing  and  supervised  practice  in  identification  audi¬ 
ometry  and  interpretation  of  audiograms;  adminis¬ 
tration  of  school  audiometry. 

180.  Modern  Rhetoric.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Quimby 

Application  to  contemporary  rhetorical  theories  of 
recent  theoretical  and  experimental  advances  in  the 
study  of  verbal  communication. 

191.  Clinical  Practice:  Speech  and  Hearing. 
(2-5)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Hanley 

Prerequisite:  Speech  173. 

May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  9  units. 

199.  Independent  Studies  in  Speech. 

(1-5)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  open  to  seniors  of  proven  scholastic 
ability  by  consent  of  chairman  and  instructor.  199 


Courses  are  limited  to  no  more  than  5  units  in  one 
quarter  and  no  more  than  9  units  total. 

Graduate  Courses 

200.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in 

Speech.  (3)  I.  The  Staff 

Open,  with  the  pennission  of  the  departmental 
chairman,  to  qualified  students  who  have  completed 
the  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  and  disciplines  essential  for  pursuing  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  the  various  areas  of  speech. 

210.  Special  Topics:  Rhetoric  and  Public 

Address.  (3-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Selected  topics  in  advanced  rhetoric  and  public 
address.  Content  varies.  May  be  repeated  with  a 
different  topic.  9  units  maximum. 

240.  Advanced  Phonetics.  (4)  III.  Mr.  Hanley 

Prerequisite:  Speech  150  or  equivalent. 
Consideration  of  the  theoretical  and  experimental 
foundations  for  current  procedures  in  evaluation  and 
description  of  vocal  communication. 

245A.  Advanced  Speech  and  Hearing 

Problems.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Snidecor 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Experimental  methods  in  studying  speech  and 
hearing. 

245B.  Advanced  Speech  and  Hearing 

Problems.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Gerber 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  245A  is  not 
prerequisite  to  245B. 

The  application  of  experimental  methods  in  past 
and  current  research. 

260.  Greek  Rhetoric.  (4)  I.  Mr.  Quimby 

Prerequisite:  Speech  34  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Examination  of  the  theory,  teaching,  and  practice 
of  rhetoric  in  classical  Greece  using  selections  from 
historians,  philosophical  treatises  on  rhetoric,  text¬ 
books  and  extant  speeches  as  materials. 

261.  Roman  Rhetoric.  (4)  II.  Mr.  Quimby 

Prerequisite:  Speech  260  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Development  of  rhetorical  theory  during  the  age 
of  Rome. 

262.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Rhetoric. 

(4)  III.  Mr.  Quimby 

Prerequisite:  Speech  261  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Examination  of  the  theory  and  teaching  of  rhetoric 
in  the  middle  ages  and  Renaissance. 

270.  Alaryngeal  Speech.  (3)  II.  Mr.  Snidecor 

Research  and  rehabilitation  related  to  the  speech 
production  of  those  individuals  who  have  no  larynx. 

271.  Stuttering  and  Other  Dysfluencies.  (3) 

II.  Mr.  Snidecor 

275.  Advanced  Audiology.  (5)  III.  Mr.  Gerber 

Prerequisite:  Speech  155,  175,  178,  or  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor. 

Special  problems  in  audiology  with  attention  to 
new  developments  in  audiometry.  Emphasis  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  recruitment,  binaural  hearing,  and  temporal 
phenomena. 
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276.  Theories  of  Hearing.  (3)  I.  Mr.  Gerber 

Prerequisite:  Speech  175  or  Psychology  110. 
Historical  review  of  auditory  theories  as  they 
apply  to  man  and  animals  through  Helmholtz  to 
Bekesy.  Emphasis  on  current  theories  of  cochlear 
and  retrocochlear  processes.  Auditory  signal  detec¬ 
tion. 

277.  Organic  Disorders  of  Speech:  Structural. 

(3)  II.  Mr.  Hanley 

Evaluation  and  management  of  speech  disorders 
associated  with  cleft  palate  and  other  congenital  or 
traumatic  structural  defects. 

278.  Organic  Disorders  of  Speech: 

Neurological.  (3)  III.  Mr.  Gerber 

Evaluation  and  management  of  speech  and  lan¬ 
guage  disorders  associated  with  pathologv  in  the 
central  nervous  system,  such  as  cerebral  palsy  and 
aphasia. 

294.  Group  Studies:  Speech  and  Hearing.  (4) 

I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Critical  review  of  research  in  speech  pathology 
and  audiology,  organized  on  a  topic  basis.  Exten¬ 
sive  use  of  visiting  specialists.  May  be  repeated 
three  times;  however,  only  8  quarter  units  may  be 
used  for  degree  credit. 

295.  Group  Studies:  Rhetoric  and  Public 

Address.  (3-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Critical  review  of  research  in  rhetoric  and  public 
address.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  9  units. 


297.  Independent  Studies:  Speech  and 

Hearing.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

298.  Independent  Studies:  Rhetoric  and 
Public  Address.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

299.  Directed  Research.  (1-6)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Related  Courses  in  Another  Department 

Education  SP  190.  Curriculum  and  Instruc¬ 
tional  Procedures  and  Materials  Used  in 
the  Teaching  of  Speech.  (3)  II. 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Schoell 

Education  SP  190C.  Curriculum  and  Instruc¬ 
tional  Procedures  and  Materials  Used  in 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Hearing. 

(3)  I.  Mr.  Schoell 

Prerequisite:  Speech  175,  177A  or  177B. 

Remedial  methods  for  the  speech  and  hearing 
handicapped  in  the  public  schools.  Laboratory  re¬ 
quired.  Required  for  state  credential  candidates. 

Education  SP  192 A.  Student  Teaching: 

Speech.  (3-6)  I,  II,  III.  Mr.  Schoell 

Education  SP  192R.  Student  Teaching: 
Speech  and  Hearing.  (3-6)  I,  II,  III. 

Prerequisite:  Education  SP  190C.  Mr.  Schoell 
Students  must  complete  a  total  of  90  clock  hours 
of  actual  teaching  exclusive  of  observation. 


^  SUBJECT  A 

Mrs.  Jean  E.  Heywood,  M.A.,  Instruction  Supervisor  of  Subject  A. 


REGULATIONS 


For  regulations  governing  the  Subject  A  requirement,  see  page  47.  Fee  $45. 


Subject  A.  English  Composition  (no  credit). 
I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Four  hours  weekly  for  one  quarter.  This  course 
offers  training  in  the  study  of  English  composition 
through  a  descriptive  study  of  the  English  language 


with  emphasis  on  usage,  rhetoric,  and  style.  Weekly 
compositions  and  other  assignments  enable  students 
to  develop  writing  skills. 

Satisfaction  of  the  Subject  A  requirement  is  pre¬ 
requisite  to  enrollment  in  English  1A.  No  deferral  is 
permitted. 
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V*  TUTORIAL  PROGRAM 

Committee  in  Charge 

Keith  Aldrich,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classics. 

Joseph  H.  Connell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Lawrence  Willson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Douwe  Stuurman,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Bernard  Kirtman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Donald  R.  Lent,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  ( Chairman  of  the  Committee). 

The  purpose  of  the  Tutorial  Program  is  to  give  superior  students  a  broad  education  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  through  an  interdepartmental  curriculum  which  allows  the  design  of  individual 
courses  of  study.  The  Tutorial  Program  emphasizes  rigorous  training  in  the  arts  of  critical 
reading,  discussion,  and  writing.  Although  it  is  not  designed  primarily  as  a  program  for 
majors,  a  few  especially  qualified  students  may,  upon  written  application  to  the  Committee, 
and  after  an  interview  be  admitted  as  majors.  Ordinarily  a  first  prerequisite  to  candidacy  for 
the  major  will  be  a  grade  point  average  of  3.5  in  the  freshman  year. 

The  province  of  the  Tutorial  Program  is  the  study  of  topics  in  the  liberal  arts  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  broad  nature,  do  not  usually  occur  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  major.  In  the  lower  division,  Tutorial  1,  an  introduction  to  tutorial  methods,  is  offered 
in  several  sections  which  deal  with  various  subjects.  This  course,  not  required,  is  open  to 
freshmen.  A  student  may  elect  one  unit  only.  The  Colloquia,  required  for  majors,  are  elec¬ 
tive  for  all  upper  division  students.  Tutorial  100  courses  are  required  for  majors  and  are  open 
to  upper  division  students  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chairmen  of  their  major  depart¬ 
ments. 


Preparation  for  the  Major 

A  student  may  make  initial  application  to  become  a  major  by  requesting  the  Chairman  of 
the  Tutorial  Committee  to  appoint  an  adviser  to  assist  him  in  planning  his  course  of  study. 
Sometime  in  his  sophomore  year  the  student  must  submit  a  written  prospectus  of  his  proposed 
program  of  study  to  the  Tutorial  Committee.  The  prospectus  should  be  broad  enough  to 
involve  work  in  several  departments  of  the  liberal  arts  and  it  should  be  unified  by  concentra¬ 
tion  on  a  single  theme.  After  examining  the  prospectus  and  discussing  it  in  an  interview  with 
the  student,  the  Committee  will  determine  whether  he  is  to  be  given  standing  in  the  Tutorial 
Program.  Before  he  is  permitted  to  take  Tutorial  100  courses,  he  must  pass  6  units  of 
Colloquia. 


The  Major 

The  upper  division  work  for  the  major  consists  of  nine  Tutorial  100  courses. 


Tutorial 

All  enrollment  in  Tutorial  courses  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

Lower  Division  Course 

1.  Introduction  to  Tutorial.  (1)  I,  II,  III. 

The  Staff 

Readings  and  essay-writing  designed  to  acquaint 
new  or  prospective  Tutorial  majors  with  the  nature 
and  methods  of  the  Tutorial  Program.  Freshmen. 


Upper  Division  Courses 
Colloquium.  (3)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Formal  discussion  group  with  readings  and  essay¬ 
writing.  Conducted  by  two  instructors  from  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  knowledge. 

Tutorial 

100.  (4)  I,  II,  III.  The  Staff 

Prerequisite:  6  units  of  Colloquia. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  36  units. 

Tutors  to  be  selected  from  the  faculty  according 
to  the  interests  and  requirements  of  the  students. 
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The  University  of  California 


REGENTS  EX  OFFICIO 

RONALD  REAGAN 

Governor  of  California  and  President 
of  The  Regents 

ROBERT  H.  FINCH 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  California 
JESSE  M.  UNRUH 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly 

MAX  RAFFERTY 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

APPOINTED  REGENTS 

EDWIN  W.  PAULEY 
EDWARD  W.  CARTER 
MRS.  DOROTHY  B.  CHANDLER 
MRS.  RANDOLPH  A.  HEARST 
SAMUEL  B.  MOSHER 
JOHN  E.  CANADAY 
PHILIP  L.  BOYD 
NORTON  SIMON 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  REGENTS 

RONALD  REAGAN 

Governor  of  California,  President 
THEODORE  R.  MEYER 
Chairman 
PHILIP  L.  BOYD 
Vice-Chairman 

THOMAS  J.  CUNNINGHAM 
General  Counsel 


ALLAN  GRANT 

President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

THEODORE  R.  MEYER 

President  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute 

WILLIAM  U.  HUDSON 

President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  California 
HARRY  R.  WELLMAN 

Acting  President  of  the  University 


WILLIAM  E.  FORBES 
WILLIAM  M.  ROTH 
MRS.  EDWARD  H.  HELLER 
FREDERICK  G.  DUTTON 
WILLIAM  K.  COBLENTZ 
LAURENCE  J.  KENNEDY 
DEWITT  A.  HIGGS 
EINAR  O.  MOHN 


ROBERT  M.  UNDERHILL 
Treasurer,  Emeritus 

OWSLEY  B.  HAMMOND 
Treasurer 

MISS  MARJORIE  J.  WOOLMAN 
Secretary 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS— UNIVERSITY-WIDE 


Acting  President  of  the  University: 

Harry  R.  Wellman 

Vice-President  of  the  University  for  Administration: 
Charles  J.  Hitch 

Vice-President — Academic  Affairs: 

Angus  Taylor 

Vice-President — Business  and  Finance: 

Frederick  E.  Balderston 

Vice-President — Educational  Relations: 

Frank  L.  Kidner 

UNIVERSITY-WIDE  OFFICERS  EMERITI 

President  of  the  University,  Emeritus: 

Robert  Gordon  Sproul 

Vice-President  of  the  University,  Emeritus,  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Emeritus: 
Claude  B.  Hutchison 

UNIVERSITY  CHANCELLORS 

Chancellor  at  Berkeley: 

Roger  W.  Heyns 
Chancellor  at  Davis: 

Emil  M.  Mrak 
Chancellor  at  Irvine: 

Daniel  G.  Aldrich,  Jr. 

Chancellor  at  Los  Angeles: 

Franklin  D.  Murphy 

Chancellor  at  Riverside: 

Ivan  H.  Hinderaker 


Vice-President — Executive  Assistant: 
Eugene  C.  Lee 

Vice-President — Governmental  Relations: 
Earl  C.  Bolton 

Vice-President — University  Relations: 
Thomas  C.  Sorensen 

University  Dean  of  Agriculture: 

Maurice  L.  Peterson 

Dean  of  University  Extension: 

Paul  H.  Sheats 


Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  The 
Regents,  Emeritus: 

Robert  M.  Underhill 

Vice-President — Governmental  Relations  and 
Projects,  Emeritus: 

James  H.  Corley 


Chancellor  at  San  Diego: 
John  D.  Galbraith 

Chancellor  at  San  Francisco: 
Willard  C.  Fleming 

Chancellor  at  Santa  Barbara: 
Vernon  I.  Cheadle 

Chancellor  at  Sa7ita  Cruz: 
Dean  E.  McHenry 
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The  Santa  Barbara  Campus 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  AND  PERSONNEL 


Chancellor 

Vernon  I.  Cheadle,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Provost,  Emeritus 

J.  Harold  Williams,  Ph.D. 

Vice-Chancellors 

A.  Russell  Buchanan,  Ph.D. — Academic 
Affairs. 

Stephen  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D. — Student 
Affairs. 

- ,  — Research  and  Graduate  Affairs. 

C.  Ray  Varley,  B.S. — Business  and 
Finance. 

Assistant  Chancellor 

David  P.  Gardner,  Ph.D. — University 
Relations. 

Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

A.  Dale  Tomlinson,  M.S. — Budget  and 
Analysis. 

Administrative  Secretary 

Mrs.  Madeline  K.  Joyce 

University  Librarian 

Donald  C.  Davidson,  Ph.D. 

Directors 

William  H.  Allaway,  Ed.D. — Education 
Abroad  Program. 

George  H.  Daigneault,  Ph.D. — University 
Extension. 


Wilfred  T.  Robbins,  M.D. — Student  Health 
Service. 

Lewis  F.  Walton,  Ph.D. — Summer  Session. 

Dean  of  Students 

Lyle  G.  Reynolds,  Ed.D. 

Ellen  E.  Bowers,  M.A.,  Associate  Dean  of 
Students — Dean  of  Women. 

Robert  N.  Evans,  B.S.,  Associate  Dean  of 
Students — Dean  of  Men. 

Maxwell  D.  Epstein,  B.A.,  Foreign  Student 
Adviser. 

Counseling  Center  Manager 
Vernon  R.  Persell,  M.A. 

Financial  Aids  Coordinator 
Mrs.  John  Harlan 

Registrar 

Theodore  Harder,  Ed.D. 

Admissions  Officer 

Paul  L.  Scherer,  Ed.D. 

Relations  with  Schools 

Ralph  K.  Nair,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Director. 

Placement  Officer  Manager 
E.  L.  Chalberg,  M.S. 

Housing  Supervisor 
Joan  F.  Mortell,  M.P.S. 

Public  Information  Manager 
E.  George  Obern,  B.A. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS,  AND  GRADUATE  DIVISION 


College  of  Letters  and  Science 
Albert  C.  Spaulding,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Keith  M.  Aldrich,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean. 
Upton  S.  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean. 

College  of  Creative  Studies 

Marvin  Mudrick,  Ph.D.,  Provost. 

College  of  Engineering 

Albert  G.  Conrad,  E.E.,  Dean 

Graduate  School  of  Education 
R.  Murray  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

Graduate  Division 

Andrew  Bruckner,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Dean. 


Institutes  and  Centers 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Developing 
Nations — Robert  O.  Collins,  Ph.D., 
Director. 

Channel  Islands  Field  Station — Bruce  Nolf, 
Acting  Director. 

Community  and  Organization  Research 
Institute — David  Gold,  Ph.D.,  Director. 
Institute  of  Environmental  Stress — Steven 
Horvath,  Ph.D.,  Director. 

Institute  of  Religious  Studies — Thomas  F. 
O’Dea,  Ph.D.,  Director. 
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Santa  Barbara* 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Adams,  Charles  J.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Reli¬ 
gious  Studies.  Director,  Institute  of  Islamic 
Studies,  McGill  University.  B.A.,  Baylor 
University,  1947;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1955. 

Adams,  Henry  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory.  A.B.,  Lehigh  University,  1930;  M.A., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1934; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1937. 

Adams,  Larry  L.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Political 
Science.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1958;  M.A.,  1960. 

Adams,  Samuel,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Physical  Activities.  A.B.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1954;  M.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1961. 

Aggeler,  William  F.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
French.  B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  1925;  M. A.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Berkeley),  1932;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

Albaric,  Jacques,  Certificate  d’etudes  supe- 
rieures,  Associate  in  Spanish.  Certificat 
d’etudes  superieures,  Montpellier,  1948. 

Aldrich,  Keith  M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Classics.  A.B.  (English),  University  of 
Washington,  1950;  A.B.  (Classics),  1954; 
M.A.  (Classics),  Harvard,  1955;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1957. 

Aldritt,  Arthur  J.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Physical  Activities.  A.B.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1957;  M.A.,  UCB, 
1965. 

Alexander,  Alec  P.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Economics.  A.B.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Berkeley),  1949;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Altus,  William  D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  A.B.,  B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  (Emporia),  1930;  M.A.,  1932; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1941. 

Alves,  Marion  P.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Home 
Economics.  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1936;  M.A.,  1941. 

Andel,  Christiene,  M.A.,  Associate  in  French. 
B.A.,  Fresno  State  College,  1962;  M.A., 
University  of  Washington,  1964. 

Anderson,  Curtis  B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  1956;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1963. 


Staff  for  1966-1967 

Anderson,  Marian  H.,  M.S.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Physical  Education.  A.B.,  Pomona 
College,  1929;  M.S.,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  1952. 

Anderson,  Stanley  V.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Science.  A.B.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1949;  LL.B., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Andrews,  James  R.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Speech.  A.B.,  New  Jersey  State 
College,  1954;  M.A.,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Andron,  Mortimer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1936;  M.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  1939;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1942. 

Arce,  Magda,  D.Litt.,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Spanish,  M.A.,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1939;  Profesora  de  Estado,  Univer- 
sidad  de  Chile,  1940;  D.Litt.,  Cambridge 
University,  1958. 

Arnold,  David  O.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology.  A.B.,  University  of  Chicago, 
I960;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1966. 

Arntz,  Michael  A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Art.  B.A.,  California  State  College  (Long 
Beach),  1962;  M.A.,  1964. 

Atkins,  Stuart  (Pratt),  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
German.  A.B.,  Yale  College,  1935;  Ph.D., 
1938. 

Atkinson,  Burnett,  Lecturer  in  Music.  B.A., 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  1935;  B.Mus., 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  1938, 

Avila,  Pablo,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish.  A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1931; 
M.A.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Bachmuth,  Seymour  O.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics.  B.S.  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege,  1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Courant 
Institute  of  Mathematical  Sciences,  1963. 

Backus,  Robert  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Japanese.  B.A.  in  Spanish,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  1951;  B.A.  in  East  Asiatic 
Studies,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1955;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1963. 


°  The  Catalogue  contains  the  following  list  of  the  Officers  of  Instruction  for  1966—1967,  and  listings,  by 
departments,  of  known  teaching  staff  for  1967—1968  with  general  information  on  courses  of  instruction  per¬ 
taining  to  1967—1968. 
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Badash,  Lawrence,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History.  B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1964. 

Baer,  Kurt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art.  A.B., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1925; 
M.A.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1936. 

Bailey,  Francis  C.,  B.A.,  Captain,  Artillery, 
U.  S.  Army,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science.  B.A.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1961. 

Baker,  Bernard  R.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry.  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1937;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  1940. 

Baker,  Gordon  E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Science.  A.B.,  Reed  College,  1948; 
M.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1952. 

Balderston,  Suzanne,  B.Mus.,  Associate  in 
Music.  B.Mus.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1949. 

Baldwin,  John  A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  A.B.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Bang,  Thomas,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Art.  B.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1962;  M.F.A., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1964. 

Banta,  Martha,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English.  A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Baranszky-Job,  Laszlo,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Art. 
Baccalaureate,  St.  Emericus  of  the  Cister- 
ciences,  Budapest,  Hungary,  1948;  Di¬ 
ploma,  Eotvas  Lorand  University,  Buda¬ 
pest,  Hungary,  1956;  M.A.,  New  York 
University,  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1960. 

Barense,  Jack,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy.  B.A.,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  1951;  M.A.,  1954. 

Barkey,  Ralph  R.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Physical  Activities.  A.B.,  University  of 
California  (Santa  Barbara),  1958;  M.A., 
1963. 

Barnett,  Helen  M.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Music,  Emeritus.  A.B.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1938;  M.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  1932. 

Barraclough,  Clifford  A.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  :n 
German.  A.B.,  University  of  Buffalo,  1949; 
M.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1952. 

Barrett,  Paul  H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
B.S.,  Montana  State  College,  1944;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1951. 

Barron,  Carlos  G.,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spanish.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1955;  M.A.,  1961. 


Barrymore,  Carroll,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Eco¬ 
nomics,  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 

1952;  LL.B.,  1954. 

Barthels,  Katherine  M.,  M.A.,  Junior  Super¬ 
visor  of  Physical  Activities.  B.S.,  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1961;  M.A., 
University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara), 
1964. 

Bartlett,  Stanley  U.,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Eco¬ 
nomics.  B.S.,  University  of  California 

(Berkeley),  1947. 

Barton,  H.  Arnold,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History.  B.A.,  Pomona  College,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1962. 

Bary,  David  A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish.  A.B.,  University  of  California 

(Berkeley),  1948;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Baschky,  Richard,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  in 

Dramatic  Art.  A.B.,  San  Diego  State  Col¬ 
lege,  1949;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa, 
1958. 

Beachboard,  Robert,  Docteur  de  PUniversite 
de  Paris,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 
A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1932; 
Docteur  de  PUniversite  de  Paris,  1939. 

Bear,  Herbert  S.  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics.  A.B.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1950;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Bennett,  Alva  W.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Classics.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1957;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1959;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Berk,  Bernard  B.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Sociol¬ 
ogy.  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1956;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1961. 

Bertelli,  Domenick  J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  1961. 

Bickerdike,  Ernest  L.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  A.B.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1930;  M.A.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Biester,  Charlotte  E.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of 
Home  Economics,  Emeritus.  B.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  1921;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  1939;  Ed.D.,  Colorado  State 
College,  1950. 

Billigmeier,  Robert  H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology.  A.B.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1938;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1939;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1951. 

Blair,  Joel  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English.  B.A.,  University  of  Texas,  1959; 
M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,  1965. 
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Blankenbecler,  Richard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics.  A.B.,  Miami  University,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1958. 

Blood,  Ronald  E.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education.  A. A.,  Shasta  Jr.  College, 
1952;  B.A.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1954; 
M.A.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Claremont  Graduate  School,  1966. 

Blue,  Gary  D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  B.A.,  Miami  University,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1963. 

Boehme,  Thomas  K,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics.  B.S.,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  1952;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology,  1960. 

Bonadio,  Felice  A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History.  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1958;  M.A.,  Yale  University,  1959;  Ph.D., 
1964. 

Bonnell,  John  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.M.E., 
Purdue  University,  1952;  M.S.M.E.,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Bonomo,  Victor  A.,  B.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Economics.  B.S.,  Duquesne  Uni¬ 
versity,  1962. 

Borden,  Morton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  History.  B.A.,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  1948;  M.A.,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1953. 

Bosch,  Raymond  A.,  M.A.,  Junior  Supervisor 
of  Physical  Activities.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Santa  Barbara),  1962;  M.A., 
1966. 

Botkin,  Patricia  T.,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education.  B.S.,  Brockport  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  1950;  M.S.,  Brockport  State 
Teachers  College,  1953;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Rochester,  1966. 

Bouchard,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology.  A.B.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1963;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (Berkeley),  1966. 

Boughey,  Howard  N.,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Acting  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  B.A.,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1959;  M.A.,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  1964. 

Bowers,  Edgar,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  A.B,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  1947;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1949;  Ph.D,  1953. 

Brace,  C.  Loring,  Ph.D,  Associate  Professor 
of  Anthropology.  A.B,  Williams  College, 
1952;  M.A,  Harvard  University,  1958; 
Ph.D,  1962. 

Bradley,  Alice  V,  M.A,  Professor  of  Home 
Economics,  Emeritus.  B.S,  University  of 


Wisconsin,  1915;  M.A,  Whittier  College, 
1933. 

Brauner,  Leon  I,  M.F.A,  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Dramatic  Art.  B.S. A,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  1959;  M.F.A,  1962. 

Brendle,  Harold  C,  B.A,  Lecturer  in  Music. 
B.A,  University  of  California  (Santa  Bar¬ 
bara),  1957. 

Breyfogle,  Newell  D,  M.A,  Lecturer  in  Phys¬ 
ical  Activities.  B.S,  University  of  Omaha, 
1951;  M.A,  University  of  Iowa,  1957. 

Broida,  Herbert  P,  Ph.D,  Professor  of 
Physics.  A.B,  University  of  Colorado, 
1944;  M.A,  Harvard  University,  1945; 
Ph.D,  1949. 

Brokensha,  David  W,  D.Phil,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anthropology.  B.A,  Rhodes  Uni¬ 
versity,  South  Africa,  1947;  M.A,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  1949;  B.  Litt,  Oxford, 
England,  1950;  D.Phil,  1963. 

Brown,  D.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D,  Professor  of 
South  Asian  Studies,  Emeritus.  A.B, 
Pomona  College,  1929;  M.A,  Stanford 
University,  1931;  Ph.D,  1935. 

Brown,  Garry  H  ,  M.F.A,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Art.  B.A,  DePauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  1963;  M.F.A,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
1966. 

Brown,  George  I,  Ed.D,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education.  A.B,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1949;  Ctf,  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  1949;  Ed.M,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  1954;  Ed.D,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  1958. 

Browning,  Lloyd,  M.A,  Professor  of  Music. 
B.Mus,  Chicago  Musical  College,  1924; 
M.A,  Claremont  Graduate  School,  1951. 

Brubaker,  Dale  L,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education.  B.A,  Albion  College,  1959; 
M.A,  Michigan  State  University,  1960; 
Ph.D,  1965. 

Bruckner,  Andrew  M,  Ph.D,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics.  A.B,  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1955;  Ph.D. 
1959. 

Bruckner,  Judith  B,  Ph.D,  Lecturer  in  Psy¬ 
chology.  B.A,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1956;  Ph.D,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1960. 

Bruch,  John  C,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Engineering  Mechanics.  B.S.C.E,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame,  1962;  M.S.C.E,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  1963;  Ph.D,  1966. 

Bruice,  Thomas  C,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry.  B.S,  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  1950;  Ph.D,  1954. 
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Buchanan,  A.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
History.  A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1927; 
M.A.,  1928;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

Buckley,  Cicely  Taylor,  M.A.,  Associate  in 
French.  B.A.,  Smith  College,  1950;  M.A., 
Wisconsin  University,  1955. 

Buckley,  Walter  F.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sociology.  A.B.,  Brown  University, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1958. 

Bunton,  Clifford  A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  B.S.,  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

Caldwell,  David  O.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics.  B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  1947;  M.A.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Callow,  Alexander  Bates,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  History.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Santa  Barbara),  1950;  M.A, 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1956; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Cambern,  Michael  J.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics.  B.A.,  Harvard  Universitv, 
1955;  M.A.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1963. 

Campbell,  Brenton  K.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Spanish.  A.B.,  Simpson  College, 
1950;  Certificate  of  Russian,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  1952;  Diploma  di  abilitazione 
alkinsegnamento  della  Lingua  italiana 
all’estero,  Universita  Italiana  per  stranigri, 
Perugia,  Italy,  1955;  Diploma  en  estudios 
hispanicos,  Universidad  de  Granada,  1956; 
Certificat  de  langue  francaise  (degre  av- 
ance),  Universite  de  Paris  (Sorbonne), 
1956;  Certificat  d’etudes  pratiques  de  pro- 
nonciation  francaise  and  certificat  d’apti- 
tude  a  l’enseignement  du  francais  a 
Petranger,  Universite  de  Paris,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1961. 

Campbell,  Catherine  C.,  M.A.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Art.  B.E.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1934;  M.A,  Clare¬ 
mont  Colleges,  1943. 

Capps,  Walter  H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Religious  Studies.  B.S.,  Portland  State 
College,  1958;  B.D.,  Augustana  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  1960;  S.T.M.,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  1961;  M.A.,  1963;  Ph.D,  1965. 

Carlisle,  Harry  J,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology.  B.A,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Santa  Barbara),  1959;  M.A,  1960; 
Ph.D,  University  of  Washington,  1964. 

Carlsen,  Darvey  E,  Ed.D,  Lecturer  in  Art 
B.S,  Stout  State  University,  Menomonie, 


Wisconsin,  1944;  M.S,  1946;  Ed.D,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  1961. 

Carter,  Ernest  N,  M.A,  Supervisor  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Activities.  A.B,  Occidental  College, 
1927;  M.A,  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
1952. 

Case,  James  F,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Ph.D,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1951, 

Cavat,  Irma,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

Ceder,  Jack  G,  Ph.D,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  B.S,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1955;  M.S,  1957;  Ph.D,  1959. 

Chapman,  Roger  E,  Ph.D,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music.  A.B,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1937;  M.A,  1950; 
Ph.D,  1954. 

Chasse,  Dorothy  A,  B.S,  Junior  Supervisor 
of  Physical  Activities.  B.S,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Sargent  College,  1964. 

Chauvin,  Lissa,  M.A,  Associate  in  Spanish. 
B.A,  University  of  California  (Santa  Bar¬ 
bara),  1964;  M.A,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1965. 

Cheadle,  Vernon  I,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  Bot¬ 
any.  A.B,  University  of  Miami  (Ohio), 
1932;  M.A,  Harvard  University,  1934; 
Ph.D,  1936. 

Chmielewski,  Edward,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History.  A.B,  Union  College, 
1948;  M.A,  Harvard  University,  1950; 
Ph.D,  1957. 

Christy,  Van  A,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  Music. 
B.S,  University  of  Missouri,  1926;  M.A, 
Columbia  University,  1931;  Ph.D,  1940. 

Chuey,  Robert  A,  Lecturer  in  Art. 

Cicourel,  Aaron  V,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  So¬ 
ciology.  B.A,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1951;  M.A,  1955;  Ph.D,  Cornell 
University,  1957. 

Clark,  Joseph  C,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Geology.  B.S,  University  of  Texas, 
1957;  M.A,  1959,  Ph.D,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1965. 

Cleland,  Troy  S,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education.  B.S,  Southwest 
Missouri  State  College,  1954;  M.S,  Florida 
State  University,  1956,  Ph.D,  1966. 

Cline,  Hugh  F,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology.  B.A,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1956;  M.S. Sc,  University  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  1961;  Ph.D,  Harvard  Universitv, 
1966. 

Collins,  Robert  O,  Ph.D,  Associate  Professor 
of  History.  B.A,  Dartmouth,  1954;  A.B, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford  University,  1956; 
M.A,  Yale  University,  1958;  Ph.D,  1959; 
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M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford  University, 
1960. 

Comstock,  W.  Richard,  Th.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Religious  Studies.  B.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  (Berkeley),  1948;  B.D., 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1954; 
Th.M.,  1959;  Th.D.,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  1963. 

Connell,  Joseph  IT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zo¬ 
ology.  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1946; 
M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1953;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Glasgow,  1956. 

Conrad,  Albert  G.,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering.  B.E.E.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1925;  M.E.E.,  1927;  E.E., 
Yale  University,  1931. 

Corey,  Kathleen  N.,  M.A.,  Associate  in 
Speech.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1964;  M.A.,  1966. 

Cortright,  Steven  M.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Art. 

A. B.  w/honors,  Stanford  University,  1964; 
M.A.,  1965. 

Cotton,  John  W.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  A.B.,  Willamette  University,  1947; 
M.A.,  Indiana  University,  1950;  Ph.D., 
1952. 

Cressey,  Donald  R.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  So¬ 
ciology.  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1950. 

Crestfield,  Arthur  M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1949;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Cronshaw,  James,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology.  B.Sc.,  University  of  Leeds, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Culler,  Glen  J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1951;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1961. 

Curtice,  Jack  C.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical 
Activities.  A.B.,  Transylvania  University, 
1930;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1938. 

Curtis,  Renee,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French, 

B. A.,  University  College  (London),  1950; 
Ph.D.,  University  College  (London),  1953. 

Cushing,  Anne  H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  French.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1950; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University  (English), 
1954;  M.A.,  Colorado  University  (French), 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Cushing,  John  E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Immu¬ 
nology.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1938;  Ph.D.,  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  1943. 

Damon,  Phillip  W.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1947;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 


Daniel,  Erno,  D. Pol. Sc.,  Professor  of  Music. 
State  Teacher’s  Diploma,  Franz  Liszt  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Budapest,  1938;  State 
Artist’s  Diploma,  1941;  Doctor  of  Political 
Science,  Royal  University  “Peter  Paz- 
many,”  Budapest,  1944. 

Davenport,  Demorest,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Zoology.  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1933; 
M.A.,  Colorado  College,  1934;  Ph.D.,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1937. 

Davidson,  Donald  C.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  His¬ 
tory.  A.B.,  University  of  British  Columbia, 
1933;  M.A.,  University  of  California 

(Berkeley),  1934;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Davis,  Robert  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English.  B.S.,  Rockhurst  College,  Mis¬ 
souri,  1955;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1964. 

DeConde,  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
History.  A.B.,  San  Francisco  State  College, 
1942;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1949. 

Deetz,  James  J.  F.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  An¬ 
thropology.  A.B.,  Harvard  University, 
1957;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D,  1960. 

Delattre,  Genevieve,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French.  Licence  de-lettres,  University  of 
Grenoble,  1947;  M.A,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  1950;  Ph.D,  Columbia  University, 
1960. 

Delattre,  Pierre,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  French. 
Docteur  es  lettres,  University  of  Paris, 
1931;  Ph.D,  University  of  Michigan,  1935. 

Del  Chiaro,  Mario  A,  Ph.D,  F.A.A.R,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Art.  A.B,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1950;  M.A,  1951;  Ph.D,  1956. 

Devlin,  Charles  T,  M.S.M.E,  Acting  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
B.S.M.E,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  1956;  M.S.M.E,  1957. 

Dewey,  George  C,  M.A,  Colonel,  Infantry, 
U.  S.  Army,  Professor  of  Military  Science. 
B.A,  University  of  Omaha,  1961;  M.  A, 
George  Washington  University,  1963. 

DeWolfe,  Barbara  B,  Ph.D,  Professor  of 
Zoology.  A.B,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1933;  Ph.D,  1939. 

DeWolfe,  Robert  H,  Ph.D,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry.  B.S,  University  of 
Texas,  1950;  M.A,  1951;  Ph.D,  1953. 

Diaz-Plaja,  Fernando,  Ph.D,  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Spanish.  Licenciado,  University 
of  Valencia,  1941;  Ph.D,  University  of 
Madrid,  1945. 
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Dole,  William  E.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Art. 
A.B.,  Olivet  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  (Berkeley),  1947. 

Dorra,  Henri,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art.  B.S., 
University  of  London,  1944;  M.A.,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Doty,  Edward  R.,  M.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Activities.  A.B,  University  of 
California  (Santa  Barbara),  1943;  M.A, 
University  of  Southern  California,  1947. 

Dozer,  Donald  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory.  A.B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1927;  M.A., 
Harvard  University,  1930;  Ph.D.,  1936. 

Drinkwater,  Barbara  L.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physical  Education.  B.S.,  Douglas 
College,  1948;  M.Ed.,  Women’s  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1952;  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University,  1963. 

Durflinger,  Glenn  W.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of 
Education.  A.B.,  Colorado  State  College 
of  Education,  1926;  M.A.,  1931;  Ed.D., 
University  of  Oregon,  1941. 

Ebeling,  Alfred  W.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Zoology.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1953;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (Los  Angeles  & 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography), 
1960. 

Ebenstein,  William,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Po¬ 
litical  Science.  Dr.  of  Law,  University  of 
Vienna,  1934;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  1938. 

Eby,  James  F.,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Dramatic 
Art.  A.B.,  University  of  Wichita,  1954; 
M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1964. 

Edwards,  Richard  A.,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor 
in  English.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1955;  M.A.,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957. 

Eisberg,  Robert  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1953. 

Eisenstadt,  Melvin  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.M.E., 
University  of  Florida,  1952;  M.S.E.,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona,  1965. 

Elings,  Virgil  B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics.  S.B.,  Iowa  State  University, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1965. 

Ellenwood,  Theodore  S.,  Ed.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Emeritus.  A.B. 
San  Jose  State  College,  1934;  M.A.,  Clare¬ 
mont  Colleges,  1950;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1960. 


Elliott,  John  R.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English.  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1958; 
M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1960;  Ph.D,  1964. 

Englesberg,  Ellis,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  Micro¬ 
biology,  B.A,  Brooklyn  College,  1946; 
M.A,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1948;  Ph.D,  1950. 

Erasmus,  Charles  J,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  An¬ 
thropology.  A.B,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1942;  M.A,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1950;  Ph.D,  1955. 

Erickson,  Mary  M,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  Zool¬ 
ogy.  A.B,  Willamette  University,  1927; 
M.A,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1929;  Ph.D,  1935. 

Esau,  Katherine,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  Botany, 
Emeritus.  Grad,  Agricultural  College  (Ber¬ 
lin),  1922;  Ph.D,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1931;  Honorary  D.Sc,  Mills 
College,  1962. 

Everest,  Andrew  S,  M.A,  Lecturer  (Assistant 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  Director)  B.A, 
Texas  Western  College,  1950;  M.A,  1951. 

Exner,  Richard,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  German. 
A.B,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1951;  Ph.D,  1957. 

Fan,  Ky,  Docteur-es-Sciences  Mathema- 
tiques,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  B.S,  Na¬ 
tional  Peking  University,  1936;  Docteur-es- 
Sciences  Mathematiques,  University  of 
Paris,  1941. 

Farr,  Vincent  P,  M.A,  Associate  in  Speech. 
A.B,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1964; 
M.A,  1966. 

Farwell, Beatrice, M.A,  Lecturer  in  Art.  B.A, 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  1942; 
M.A,  New  York  University,  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  New  York,  N.Y,  1965. 

Faulkner,  Maurice  E,  Ph.D,  Professor  of 
Music.  B.S,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  1932;  M.A,  Columbia  University, 
1936;  Ph.D,  Stanford  University,  1956. 

Fenton,  Howard  C,  M.A,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Art.  A.B,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1947;  M.A,  1948. 

Ferguson,  Suzanne  C,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English.  B.A,  Converse  College,  1960; 
M.A,  Vanderbilt  University,  1961;  Ph.D, 
Stanford  University,  1966. 

Field,  Frank  L,  Ed.D,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education.  A.B,  Harvard  College,  1958; 
Ed.M,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1961;  Ed.D,  1964. 

Fingarette,  Herbert,  Ph.D,  Professor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy.  A.B,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1947;  Ph.D,  1949. 
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Finney,  Ben  R.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Anthropology.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1956;  M.A.,  University 
of  Hawaii,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  1964. 

Fisher,  Pochard  V.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
in  Geology.  A.B.,  Occidental  College, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington, 

1957. 

Fitzgibbon,  Russell  H.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Political  Science.  A.B.,  Hanover 
College,  1924;  M.A.,  Indiana  University, 
1928;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1933;  LL.D.,  1952. 

Fleckles,  John  R.,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History.  B.A.,  Blackburn  College, 

1958. 

Fleming,  B.  Noel,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  A.B.,  Harvard  University, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  Oxford,  1961. 

Flint,  M.  Marilyn,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physical 
Education.  B.S.,  University  of  Wyoming, 
1943;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  1955. 

Foladare,  Joseph,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
1930;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1931; 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1936. 

Foley,  John  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology.  A.B.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1963. 

Fontana,  Jorge  R.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  1952;  M.S., 
1954;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1960. 

Franklin,  Barbara  J.,  M.S.,  Junior  Supervisor 
of  Physical  Activities.  B.S.,  Memphis  State 
University,  1962;  M.S.,  University  of 

Washington,  1966. 

Freeman,  Donald  C.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English.  A.B.,  Middlebury  Col¬ 
lege,  1959;  M.A.,  Brown  University,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1965. 

Fricker,  Peter  R.,  F.R.C.O.,  Professor  of 
Music.  A.R.C.M.,  Royal  College  of  Music, 
1939;  F.R.C.O.,  1939;  Hon.  Doc.  Mus., 
University  of  Leeds. 

Frost,  Frank  J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History.  B.A.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1955;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1959;  Ph.D., 
1961. 

Frost,  William,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1938;  M.A.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1942;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  1946. 


Fulco,  Jose  R.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics.  Ch.E.,  Escuela  Superior  Tecnica 
(Buenos  Aires),  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  1962. 

Fuentes,  Victor,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish.  B.A.,  New  York  University,  1959; 
M.A.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Gallon,  Arthur  J.,  Ed.D.,  Supervisor  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Activities.  A.B.,  Willamette  University, 
1939;  M.A.,  1940;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1954. 

Gano,  Peter  W.,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Music. 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1963; 
M.A.,  1964. 

Gardiner,  Frank  C.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  English.  B.A.,  Southwestern  State 
College,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon, 
1965. 

Gardner,  David  P.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education.  B.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1955;  M.A.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1959;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1966. 

Garrison,  Robert  E.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Geology,  B.S.,  Stanford  University, 
1955;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  1964. 

Garrison,  William  L.,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Anthropology.  A.B.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Santa  Barbara),  1961;  M.A.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1963. 

Gartner,  Theodore  K.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Biology.  B.S.,  Rutgers,  The  State 
University,  1960. 

Gary,  Robert  H.,  B.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Activities.  B.A.,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  (Santa  Barbara),  1961;  M.A.,  1967. 

Gaughan,  Gerald  C.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  English.  B.A.,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1958;  M.A.,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  1963. 

Gazzaniga,  Michael  S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychology.  A.B.,  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  1961;  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  1964. 

Gebhard,  David  S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Art.  A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1949;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Geiringer,  Karl,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 
Ph.D.,  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
1923. 

Gerig,  J.  Thomas  C.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Chemistry.  B.A.,  College  of  Wooster, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  1964. 

Gerber,  Sanford  E.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Speech.  B.A.,  Lake  Forest  College, 
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1954;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1962. 

Geuss,  Sanford  L.,  B.A.,  Junior  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Activities  (Men’s  Intramurals  Di¬ 
rector).  B.A.,  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College,  1965. 

Gibor,  Aharon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology.  B.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1951;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  1955. 

Gillespie,  John  E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 
A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1941;  M.A., 
University  of  Southern  California,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1951. 

Girvetz,  Harry  K.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1931; 
M.A,  1933;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1937. 

Glenn,  Stanley  L.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Dra¬ 
matic  Art.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1955. 

Gogel,  Walter  C.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  A.B.,  Marietta  College,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1951. 

Gold,  David,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
A.B.,  University  of  Iowa,  1947;  M.A, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1953. 

Gollin,  Alfred  M.,  D.Phil.  (Oxon.),  Associate 
Professor  of  History.  B.A.,  New  College, 
Oxford,  1951;  M.A.,  St.  Antony’s  College, 
Oxford,  1952;  D.Phil,  1957. 

Golomb,  Berl,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geography.  B.A,  Mexico  City  College, 
1951;  M.A,  1952;  Pasante  en  geografia, 
Universidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mex¬ 
ico,  1953;  Ph.D,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1965. 

Goodrich,  Chauncey  S,  Ph.D,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Classical  Chinese.  A.B,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  1942;  M.A,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1951;  Ph.D,  1957. 

Goodspeed,  Stephen  S,  Ph.D,  Professor  of 
Political  Science.  A.B,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1936;  Ph.D,  1947. 

Gordon,  Michael  R,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Political  Science.  A.B,  Stanford 
University,  1961;  B.A,  Oxford  University, 
1963;  M.P.A,  Harvard  University,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1966. 

Gorrie,  David,  M.S,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Activities.  A.B,  University  of 
California  (Santa  Barbara),  1953;  M.S, 
University  of  Southern  California,  1959. 

Gosenfeld,  Norman  H,  M.A,  Lecturer  in 
Geography.  B.A,  University  of  California 


(Los  Angeles),  1955;  M.A,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1965. 

Gottschalk,  Gunther  H,  Ph.D,  Lecturer  in 
German.  A.B,  University  of  Arkansas, 
1953;  M.A,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1961;  Ph.D,  1963. 

Gottsdanker,  Robert  M,  Ph.D,  Professor  of 
Psychology.  A.B,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1938;  Ph.D,  1941. 

Graham,  Otis  L,  Jr,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  History.  B.A,  Yale  University,  1957; 
M.A,  Columbia  University,  1961;  Ph.D, 
1966. 

Gray,  Augustine  H,  Jr,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Electrical  Engineering.  S.B, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1959;  S.M,  1959;  Ph.D,  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  1964. 

Gray,  James  A,  M.A,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English.  B.A,  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  1956;  M.A,  Rice  University, 
1962. 

Green,  Douglass  M,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Music.  B.M,  University  of  Redlands, 
1949;  M.M,  1951;  Ph.D,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  1958. 

Griffin,  Fred  L,  A.B,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Arts,  Emeritus.  A.B,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  State  Teachers  College,  1927. 

Griggs,  Earl  L,  Ph.D,  D.Lit,  Professor  of 
English,  Emeritus,  Dean  of  Graduate  Di¬ 
vision.  A.B,  University  of  Colorado,  1922; 
M.A,  Columbia  University,  1923;  Ph.D, 
University  of  London,  1927;  D.Lit.  (Lon¬ 
don),  1956. 

Haddad,  George  M,  Ph.D,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  History.  A.B,  American  University 
of  Beirut,  1929;  Lie.  Lett,  University  of 
Paris  (Sorbonne),  1934;  Ph.D,  University 
of  Chicago,  1949. 

Hall,  Leonard  H,  Ph.D,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics.  A.B,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1938;  Ph.D,  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  1947. 

Hall,  Peter  M,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology.  A.B,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1957;  M.S.W,  1959;  Ph.D, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1963. 

Haller,  John  R,  Ph.D,  Associate  Professor  of 
Botany.  A.B,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1952;  Ph.D,  1957. 

Halm,  Frances  E,  M.A,  Lecturer  in  Home 
Economics.  A.B,  University  of  Omaha, 
1923;  M.A,  Columbia  University,  1926. 

Halterman,  J.  Frederick,  Ph.D,  Professor  of 
Economics,  Emeritus.  B.S,  University  of 
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California  (Berkeley),  1929;  M.S.,  1930; 
Ph.D.,  1935. 

Hammalainen,  Pekka  K.,  A.B.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History.  A.B.,  Indiana  University, 
1961. 

Hammer,  Willard  M.,  Ed.D.,  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Activities.  B.S.,  Springfield  Col¬ 
lege,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1950;  Ed.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  1963. 

Hand,  George,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1931;  M.A.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

Hanley,  Theodore  D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Speech.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1940;  M.A.,  1942;  Ph.D., 
The  State  University  of  Iowa,  1949. 

Hansen,  Brian  K.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Dra¬ 
matic  Art. 

Hansen,  Donald  A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sociology.  B.A.,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  1955;  M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1962. 

Harada,  Higo,  H.,  M.M.,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

B. M.,  Cleveland  Institute,  1953;  M.M., 
1955. 

Harder,  Theodore,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education.  A.B.,  Stanford  University, 
1929;  M.A.,  1943;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1949. 

Hardin,  Garrett  J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biol¬ 
ogy.  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1936; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1941. 

Harding,  Thomas  G.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anthropology.  A.B.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1958;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

Harger,  Virginia  A.,  M.A.,  Associate  in 
French.  B.A.,  University  of  Auckland, 
1961;  M.A.  (German),  1962;  M.A. 
(French),  1963. 

Harris,  David  O.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  Oregon  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1965. 

Harris,  Richard,  M.P.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Science.  B.A.,  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1961;  M.P.A., 
1963. 

Harrison,  Charles  W.,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  1938;  M.S.,  Lehigh  University,  1940. 

Hartle,  James  B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics.  A.B.,  Princeton  University, 
1960.  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  1964. 

Hathaway,  Ronald  F.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy.  B.A.,  Harvard  Uni¬ 


versity,  1959;  M.A.,  Brandeis  University, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Hatlen,  Theodore  W.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Dramatic  Art.  A.B.,  University  of  Red¬ 
lands,  1934;  M.A.,  Cornell  University, 
1935;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1950. 

Hawkins,  Alice  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology.  A.B.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  Col¬ 
lege,  1954;  M.A,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Hay,  Stephen  N.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Associate 
Professor  of  History.  B.A.,  Swarthmore 
College,  1951;  M.A.,  Harvard  Universitv, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Haynes,  Betty  G.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English. 

A. B.,  Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  1949; 
M.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  An¬ 
geles),  1960. 

Hedley,  W.  Eugene,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education.  A.A.,  Glendale  College, 
1950;  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1953;  M.A.,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  1966. 

Heidbreder,  Glenn  R.,  D.Engr.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering.  B.E., 
Yale  University,  1951;  M.Engr.,  1956; 
D.Engr.,  1959. 

Heise,  Helen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  B.A.,  University  of  Texas, 
1955;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Edinburgh,  1966. 

Hetrick,  Carl  C.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science.  B.A.,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1959;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington, 
1966. 

Hetzron,  Robert  N.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Hebrew-Arabic.  M.A.,  The  Hebrew 
University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  (Los  Angeles),  1966. 

Heywood,  Jean  E.,  M.A.,  Supervisor  of  Sub¬ 
ject  A.  A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1945; 
M.A.,  1946. 

Higgins,  Jerry  W.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology.  A.B.,  University  of  Toronto, 
1959;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1962; 
Ph.D,  1964. 

Hill,  Richard  L,  M.A,  Lecturer  in  History. 

B. A,  Oxford,  1925;  B.Litt,  1928;  M.A, 
1945. 

Hodgins,  Winifred  W,  M.A,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus. 
B.S,  University  of  Washington,  1919; 
M.A,  Columbia  University,  1923. 

Hodgkins,  Jean  L,  Ed.D,  Professor  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education.  B.E,  University  of  Califor- 
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nia  (Los  Angeles),  1936;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  1937;  Ed.D.,  1952. 

Hogarth,  Karen,  M.S.,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Activities.  A.A.,  Cottey  College, 
1954;  B.S.,  Oregon  State  University,  1959; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1963. 

Hollister,  C.  Warren,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory.  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1951;  M.A., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles), 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Holmes,  Wendell  N.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Zoology.  B.S.,  University  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  1952;  M.S.,  University  of  Liverpool, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Liverpool,  1957. 

Holtrop,  William  F.,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial 
Arts.  B.S.,  Nebraska  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  (Kearney),  1936;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Missouri,  1938;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1948. 

Hopson,  Clifford  A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geol¬ 
ogy.  B.S.,  Stanford  University,  1951;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1955. 

Horvath,  Ronald  J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Geography.  B.A.,  California  State 
College  at  Long  Beach,  1960;  M.A.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Horvath,  Steven  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physical  Education.  B.S.,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity  (Ohio),  1934;  M.S.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1943. 

Hoss,  Wendell,  Associate  in  Music. 

Howard,  James  A.,  M.S.,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles), 
1956;  M.S.,  1959. 

Hsu,  Dolores  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music.  B.Mus.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Col¬ 
lege,  Portland,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1962. 

Hsu,  Immanuel  C.  Y.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
History.  A.B.,  Yenching  University,  1946; 
M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1954. 

Hubbell,  Charles  H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sociology.  A.B.,  Oberlin  College, 
1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1955; 
M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Hudson,  D.  Dennis,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Reli¬ 
gious-Studies.  A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1960; 
M. A.,  Oberlin  College,  1964. 

Hughes,  James  S.,  B.S.,  Captain,  Infantry, 
U.  S.  Army,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science.  B.S.,  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  1963. 

Hyde,  Gavin,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 


B.A.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Bar¬ 
bara),  1951;  M.A.,  1965. 

Irish,  Elizabeth  H.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education.  A.B.,  Arizona  State  Col¬ 
lege  (Flagstaff),  1937;  M.A.,  1938;  Ed.D., 
Stanford  University,  1948. 

Iyer,  Nandini,  M.A.,  (Oxon.),  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy.  B.A.,  Bombay  Univer¬ 
sity,  1952;  B.A.,  Oxford  University,  1955; 
M.A.,  1959. 

Iyer,  Raghavan  N.,  D.Phil.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Political  Science.  B.A.,  University  of 
Bombay,  1948;  M.A.,  1950;  B.A.,  Oxford, 
1953;  M.A.,  1956;  D.Phil.,  1962. 

Jaccarino,  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phys¬ 
ics.  B.S.,  Brooklyn  College,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1952. 

Jacobs,  Charles  L.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Emeritus.  A.B.,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1905;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1912;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1927. 

Jacobs,  Wilbur  R.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory.  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1940;  M.A.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

Jaimes-Freyre,  Mireya,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Spanish.  B.A.  (Spanish,  French), 
University  of  Leeds,  1951;  M.A.  (Spanish), 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  1952; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1965. 

James,  John  W.,  M.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geography.  B.A.,  Sacramento 
State  College,  1959;  M.S.,  University  of 
Oregon,  1962. 

Jamgochian,  Richard,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Coordinator  of  Supervised 
Teaching  (Elementary  Schools).  B.Ed., 
Chicago  Teachers  College,  1954;  M.A.,  De 
Paul  University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1964. 

Janczyn,  Larissa,  M.M.,  Associate  in  Music. 
B.M.,  Montana  State  University,  1963; 
M.M.,  1964. 

Johnsen,  Eugene  C.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics.  B.Chem.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1961. 

Johnson,  Donald  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Russian.  A.B.,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  1954;  M.A.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Berkeley),  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1966. 

Jones,  Evelyn  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Home 
Economics.  B.S.,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1944;  M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1956. 
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Kaganoff,  Sheldon  A.,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Art.  B.A.,  Pomona  College,  1959; 
M.F.A.,  Claremont  College,  1961. 

Karcz,  Jerzy  F.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics.  A.B.,  Alliance  College,  1950; 
M.A.,  Kent  State  University,  1952;  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,  1958. 

Karls,  James  M.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
B.A.,  Loyola  University,  1949;  M.A.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1950. 

Kaska,  William  C.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  Loyola  University, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1963. 

Kaspin,  Albert,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Russian.  B.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1949;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Katehen,  Alan  S.,  M.A.T.,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education.  B.A.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1959;  M.A.T.,  Harvard 
University,  1961. 

Katzev,  Aphra  R.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Home 
Economics.  B.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1959;  M.A.,  University  of  California 

(Berkeley),  1961. 

Kay,  Herbert  C.,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1959. 

Kearney,  Robert  N.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Political  Science.  B.A.,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  1953;  M.A.,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  1954;  Ph.D.,  UCLA,  1963. 

Keener,  Clyde,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Industrial  Arts,  Emeritus.  A.B.,  University 
of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1943;  M.A., 
Claremont  Colleges,  1950;  Ed.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1959. 

Keener,  Helen  E.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology.  A.B.,  Pomona  College,  1928; 
M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1930;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1937. 

Kelley,  Robert  L.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  History.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1948;  M.A.,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Kelliher,  Mayville  S.,  Ed.D.,  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Activities.  A.B.,  Santa  Barbara 
State  Teachers  College,  1934;  M.S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  1948;  Ed.D.,  1955. 

Kelly,  John  R.,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Spanish.  B.A.,  Mexico  City  Col¬ 
lege,  1961;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1964. 

Kelly,  Paul  J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics.  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1937;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  1942. 

Kendler,  Howard  H.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Psychology.  A.B.  Brooklyn  College,  1940; 


M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  1943. 

Kendler,  Tracy  S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  A.B.,  Brooklyn  College,  1940; 
M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  1943. 

Kennedy,  William  F.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Economics.  A.B.,  Columbia  University, 
1933;  M.A.,  1936;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1941. 

Kenner,  W.  Hugh,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  Professor 
of  English.  A.B.,  University  of  Toronto, 
1945;  M.A.,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University, 
1950. 

Keynes,  Harvey  B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics.  A.B.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1962;  M.A.,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Wesleyan  University,  1966. 

Kingston,  William  H.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in 
Economics.  B.S.,  St.  Lawrence  University, 
1935;  LL.B.,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  1939. 

Kinsey,  Barbara  R.,  D.M.A.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music.  B.A.,  College  of  Wooster, 
1949;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1950; 
D.Mus.,  Indiana  University,  1966;  D.M.A., 
1966. 

Kirker,  Harold  C.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  History.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1961;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Kirtman,  Bernard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  A.B.,  Columbia  College, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1961. 

Kitto,  H.  D.  F.,  B.A.,  F.B.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Classics.  B.A.,  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  1919. 

Komor,  Peter  P.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Sociol¬ 
ogy.  B.A.,  Wesleyan  University,  1949; 
M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1957. 

Kotzebue,  Kenneth  L.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  1954;  M.S.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1956;  Ph.D., 
Stanford  University,  1959. 

Krass,  Allan  S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics.  B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1963. 

Krayk,  Stefan,  Licence  de  Concerts,  Professor 
of  Music.  Diplome  d’Execution,  Ecole 
Normale  de  Musique  (Paris),  1936;  Licence 
de  Concerts,  1937. 

Krebs,  Stanley  D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music.  A.B.,  University  of  Washington, 
1949;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Kreibich,  Volker,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Geog¬ 
raphy.  B.A.,  Equiv.  University  of  Erlan- 
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gen-Nuemberg,  1962;  M.A.,  University  of 
Colorado,  1966. 

Kuby,  William  C.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.Ch.E., 
Northwestern  University,  1955;  M.S.Ch.E., 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Kuehne,  Alyce  G.  de,  Doctura  en  Letras, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.  A.B.,  New 
York  University,  1944;  M.A.,  Universidad 
Nacional  de  Mexico,  1955;  Doctura  en 
Letras,  1962. 

Kunzle,  David  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Art.  B.A.,  Cambridge  University,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  London,  1964. 

Kurtz,  Ann  White,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in 
French.  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1942; 
M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Lantagne,  Joseph  E.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of 
Physical  Education.  A.B.,  San  Jose  State 
College,  1937;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1940;  Ed.D.,  1948. 

Largent,  Lois  L.,  M.S.,  Junior  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Activities.  B.S.,  Washington  State 
University,  1963;  M.S.,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  1964. 

Laris,  Philip  C.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
of  Biology.  B.S.,  Rutgers  University,  1952; 
M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1954;  Ph.D., 
1956. 

Lawton,  Harry,  B.Litt.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Italian.  B.A.,  University  of  Oxford, 
1960;  B.Litt.,  University  of  Oxford,  1963. 

Lazorchik,  Frank,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Italian. 
B.A.,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1961; 
M.A.,  University  of  California  (Los  An¬ 
geles),  1966. 

Leach,  Mary  E.,  B.S.,  Junior  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Activities.  B.S.,  Florida  State 
University,  1962. 

Leavitt,  Thomas  W.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Art. 
A.B.,  Middlebury  College,  1951;  M.A., 
Boston  University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1958. 

Lee,  Nancy  L.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Microbiology.  A.B.,  Saint  Mary’s  College, 
1950;  M.S.,  University  of  Wichita,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962. 

Lehn,  Ira,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music.  B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
1952;  M.M.,  1953. 

Lent,  Donald  R.,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Art.  A.A.,  Monterey  Peninsula  College, 
1956;  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Santa 
Barbara),  1959;  B.F.A.,  Yale  University, 
School  of  Art  and  Architecture,  1960; 
M.F.A.,  1963. 


Leonard,  Edith  M.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Emeritus.  B.E.,  National  College  of 
Education,  1924;  M.A.,  Claremont  Col¬ 
leges,  1930. 

Lesher,  Carmenza,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Span¬ 
ish.  B.A.,  Pepperdine  College,  1959;  M.A., 
1964. 

Lewis,  Harold  W.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics.  A.B.,  New  York  University,  1943; 
M.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1944;  Ph.D.,  1948. 

Limoli,  Donald  A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History.  B.S.,  Rutgers  University,  1953; 
M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University, 
1961. 

Lindberg-Hansen,  Jacob,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Art,  Emeritus.  A.B.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Santa  Barbara),  1941;  M.A.,  Clare¬ 
mont  Colleges,  1944. 

Linn,  Rolf  N.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
German.  A.B.,  College  of  Mines  and  Metal¬ 
lurgy  (Texas),  1941;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1942;  Ph.D., 
1949. 

Lockhart,  Russell  A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Psychology.  B.A.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1960;  M.A.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Loomis,  Edward  W.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
English.  A.B.,  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  1947;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Lopez,  Nelida,  B.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 
B.A.  and  Teaching  Credential,  Institute 
Superior  del  Profesorado,  Buenos  Aires, 
1955. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology.  A.B.,  Princeton  University, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1966. 

Luccio,  John  A.,  M.S.Ed.,  Assistant  Super¬ 
visor  of  Physical  Activities.  B.S.Ed.,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  State  University,  1955;  M.S.Ed., 
1959. 

Lundsgaarde,  Henry  P.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Anthropology.  B.A.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1961; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Lundsteen,  Sara  W.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education.  A.B.,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  1950;  M.A.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (Berkeley),  1963. 

Lurie,  Mitchell,  Lecturer  in  Music. 

Luten,  Daniel  B.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Geog¬ 
raphy.  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College,  1925; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1933. 
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MacGregor,  Alma  B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Emeritus.  A.B.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1926;  M.A.,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1928;  Ph.D.,  1932. 

Macksoud,  S.  John,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Speech.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1957;  M.A.,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Macomber,  William  B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy.  B.S.,  University  of 
Santa  Clara,  1950;  M.A.,  University  of 
Toronto,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Madsen,  William,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  An¬ 
thropology.  B.A.,  Stanford  University, 
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University  of  Granada,  Spain,  1919. 

Ramsay,  Margaret  H,  M.S,  Junior  Supervi¬ 
sor  of  Physical  Activities.  B.S,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  1957;  M.S,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1958;  Certificate  of  Study,  Connecticut 
College  for  Women;  Certificate,  Mary 
Wigman  Studio,  Berlin,  1962. 

Ramsey,  William  C,  Ph.D,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Physics.  A.B,  University  of  Col¬ 
orado,  1952;  M.A,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1957;  Ph.D,  1962. 
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Ransdell,  Joseph,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  B.A.,  San  Francisco  State 
College,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1966. 

Rao,  Koteswara  N.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Eco¬ 
nomics.  B.A.,  Andhra  University,  1955; 
M.A.,  1956;  M.Sc.,  1957. 

Rao,  K.  L.  Seshagiri,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Reli¬ 
gious  Studies.  B.A.,  Maharaja’s  College, 
1950;  M.A.,  1951. 

Reardon,  William  R.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Dramatic  Art.  A.B.,  Clark  University,  1949; 
M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University, 
1953. 

Recsei,  Andrew,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemis¬ 
try.  A.B.,  University  of  Vienna,  1922; 
M.A.,  University  of  Brno  (Czechoslovakia), 
1924;  Ph.D.,  1926. 

Remak,  Joachim,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  History.  B.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1942;  M.A.,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  1955. 

Reynolds,  Robert  W.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychology.  A.B.,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Buffalo, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Reynolds,  Winston  A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Spanish.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1950;  M.A.,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California, 

1956. 

Rice,  Ann  S.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  B.S.,  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women,  1947;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
Georgia,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1964. 

Rickborn,  Bruce  F.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Chemistry.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Riverside),  1956;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1960. 

Ridland,  John  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English.  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College, 
1953;  M.A.,  University  of  California 

(Berkeley),  1958;  Ph.D.,  Claremont  Gradu¬ 
ate  School,  1964. 

Riehlman,  Peter  H.,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Physi¬ 
cal  Activities.  B.S.,  University  of  Utah, 

1957. 

Riehm,  John  P.,  Ph.D,,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology.  B.S.A.,  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Canada,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 
University,  1962. 

Rietman,  Jan  D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Geophysics  (Department  of  Geology). 
M.S.,  Stanford  University  1959;  Ph.D., 
1966. 

Ring,  Merrill  L.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  B.A.,  University  of  California 


(Santa  Barbara),  1962;  M.A.,  University  of 
Washington,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Rinker,  Robert  G.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Rose  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  1951;  M.S.,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  1955;  Ph.D., 

1959. 

Robertson,  James  B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics.  S.B.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1959;  Ph.D.,  In¬ 
diana  University,  1964. 

Robertson,  Ronald  G.,  B.S.,  Acting  Associate 
Professor  of  Art.  B.S.,  Wayne  University, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  1952. 

Robinson,  Robert  E.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  English.  A.B.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Los  Angeles),  1927;  M.A.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1929;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Rochelle,  Rene  H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physical  Education.  B.8.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1948;  M.S.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Rohrbach,  William  A.,  M.A.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Art.  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1948;  M.A.,  University  of  California 

(Berkeley),  1951. 

Roseman,  M.  Richard,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics.  B.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1953;  M.A.,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  1957. 

Rosenfeld,  Melvin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1956;  M.A.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Ross,  Ian  K.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany.  B.S.,  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  1952;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  1957. 

Rossi,  Patrizio,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Italian.  B.A.,  Northwest  Nazarene  College, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1963. 

Rowland,  William  F.,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in 
Physical  Activities.  B.S.,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  1957;  M.S.,Pepperdine  College, 

1960. 

Russell,  R.  Robert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Santa  Barbara),  1961;  Ph.D.,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1964. 

Sandall,  Orville  C.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemical  Engineering.  B.Sc.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  (Canada),  1961;  M.Sc., 
1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1966. 

Sande,  Rona,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Dance,  B.S.,  George  Washington  Univer- 
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sity,  1956;  M.  Ed.,  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  1961. 

Sands,  Lester  B.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1929;  M.A., 
1933;  Ed.D.,  1939. 

Sandusky,  Arthur  J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Psychology.  B.A.,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  (Los  Angeles),  1961;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1966. 

Sankey,  Benjamin  T.,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English.  A.B.,  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Santi,  Daniel  V.,  B.S.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1963. 

Sauer,  Loretta  M.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Emeritus.  B.S.,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  1933;  M.A.,  Stanford  University, 
1937;  Ed.D.,  1949. 

Sawyer,  Raymond  F.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics.  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1953; 
M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1955;  Ph.D., 
1958. 

Sayovitz,  Joseph  J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Lecturer  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Minnesota  State 
Teachers  College  (St.  Cloud),  1941;  M.S., 
Iowa  State  Colle'ge,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  1955. 

Scheff,  Thomas  J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology.  A.B.,  University  of  Arizona, 
1950;  M.A.,  University  of  California 

(Berkeley),  1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Scherer,  Paul  L.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Home  Economics.  B.S.,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1930;  M.A.,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  1938;  Ed.D.,  1951. 

Schmutzer,  Janice,  B.A.,  Associate  in  Music. 
B.A.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Bar¬ 
bara),  1963. 

Schneider,  Elisabeth,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  A.B.,  Smith  College,  1920;  M.A., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1926;  Ph.D., 
1933. 

Schneider,  Richard  S.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  His¬ 
tory.  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1959;  M.F.A., 
Princeton  University,  1961;  M.A.,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1965. 

Schoell,  Edwin  R.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Speech.  A.B.,  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1939;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver, 
1947;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Schrank,  Glen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics.  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1947;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Schrock,  Thomas  S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Political  Science.  B.A.,  Willamette 
University,  1955;  LL.B.,  New  York  Uni¬ 


versity  School  of  Law,  1958;  M.A.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  1964. 

Schwayzer,  Hubert  R.  G.,  M.A.,  Acting  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Philosophy.  B.A.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Reading,  1958;  M.A.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1963. 

Scruggs,  Otey  M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  History.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1951;  M.A.,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Sears,  Roger  G.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical 
Activities.  A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1961; 
M.A.  Stanford  University,  1962. 

Seefeld,  Kermit  A.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  B.Ed.,  Wisconsin  State  University 
(Oshkosh),  1932;  M.Ed.,  Colorado  State 
University,  1946;  Ed.D.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1949. 

Seemann,  Eric,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  German. 
A.B.,  Capital  University,  1928;  M.A.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1930;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  1934. 

Selwood,  Pierce  W.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  A.B.,  University  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1931. 

Sennett,  Robert  E.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Engineering  Mechanics.  B.S.C.E.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  1959;  M.S.E.M., 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Sesonske,  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy.  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1949;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Severy,  Hazel  W.,  M.A.,  D.Sci.O.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Emeritus.  A.B.,  Stanford 
University,  1907;  M.A.,  1921;  D.Sci.O., 
Osteopathic  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  1914. 

Shibutani,  Tamotsu,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sociology.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1942;  M.A.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1948. 

Shirk,  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  History.  B.A.,  Pomona  College, 
I960;  M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1962. 

Silbernagel,  Bernard  G.  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Physics.  B.S.,  Yale  University,  1962;  M.S., 
University  of  California  (San  Diego),  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Simmons,  Jerry  L.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology.  B.A.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Simons,  Jacqueline,  Associate  in  French. 
Licencie  es-Lettres,  Universite  D’Aix- 
Marseille,  1962. 

Simons,  Stephen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
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of  Mathematics.  B.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Skalnik,  John  G.,  D.  Eng.,  Professor  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering.  B.S.,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  1944;  M.Eng.,  Yale  University, 
1947;  D.Eng.,  1955. 

Skubic,  Elvera,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1940;  M.S.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1948;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  1954. 

Sloss,  James  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  A.B.,  Pomona  College,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1962. 

Smith,  Charlotte,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 
B.A.,  University  of  California  (Santa  Bar¬ 
bara),  1964;  M.A.,  1966. 

Smith,  Dale  M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Botany.  B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1950; 
M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  In¬ 
diana  University,  1957. 

Smith,  Jessie  E.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 
A.B.,  Stanford  University,  1916;  M.A., 
1917;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Liege,  Belgium, 
1925. 

Smith,  Jonathan  Z.,  B.A.,  Acting  Professor  of 
Religious  Studies.  B.A.,  Haverford  College, 
1960. 

Smitheram,  Mary  Lou  H.,  M.A.,  Associate  in 
Speech.  A.B.,  Mills  College,  1950;  M.A., 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1951. 

Snidecor,  John  C.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech. 
A.B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1931;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1937;  Ph.D.,  1940. 

Sorensen,  Philip  E.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics.  B.S.,  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  1954;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  (Berkeley),  1965. 

Soules,  Roy  L.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Industrial 
Arts,  Emeritus.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Santa  Barbara),  1926;  M.S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  1935. 

Sparrow,  Patricia,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Dance.  M.A.,  New  York  University, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Spaulding,  Albert  C.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  An¬ 
thropology.  B.A.,  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  1935;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1937;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1946. 

Spaulding,  Charles  B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Sociology.  A.B.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1932;  M.A.,  1933;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

Sprecher,  David  A.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  A.B.,  University 
of  Bridgeport,  1958;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland,  1963. 


Stein,  Andre,  M.A.,  Associate  in  French. 
B.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1962;  M.A.,  University  of  California 

(Berkeley),  1965. 

Stein,  Margaret,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 
B.A.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1961;  M.A.,  1965. 

Steinhauer,  Harry,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ger¬ 
man.  A.B.,  University  College,  Toronto, 
1927;  M.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1928; 
Ph.D.,  1937. 

Stelzer,  Otto  J.,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate 
Professor  of  Art.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Berlin  Germany,  1939. 

Stephens,  Alan  A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  English.  A.B.,  University  of  Denver, 
1949;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Missouri,  1954. 

Stock,  Frances,  Patricia,  M.S.,  Assistant  Sup¬ 
ervisor  of  Physical  Activities.  B.S.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  1959;  M.S.,  1965. 

Stough,  Charlotte,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  B.A.,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1951;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Straits,  Bruce  C.,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology.  B.S.,  Northwestern 
University,  1961;  M.A.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1964. 

Sturm,  Ernest,  M.A.  Acting  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  French.  B.A.,  Brown  University, 
1955;  LL.B.,  New  York  University  School 
of  Law,  1959;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1962. 

Stuurman,  Douwe,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (Oxon.),  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  English.  A.B.,  Calvin 
College,  1931;  M.A.,  University  of  Oregon, 
1933;  B.Litt.  (Oxon.),  Oxford  University, 
1936. 

Sugar,  Robert  L.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics.  A.B.,  Harvard  College,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1964. 

Sullivan,  James  J.,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Santa  Barbara),  1961;  M.A., 
1963. 

Swami,  Sri  Ratnam,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Geo¬ 
graphy.  B.A.,  1954,  University  of  Ceylon, 
Peradeniya,  Ceylon. 

Swander,  Homer  D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  English.  A.B.,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  1943;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Tacionis,  Frances  R.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Home  Economics.  B.S.,  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College,  1943;  M.A.,  New  York 
University,  1946. 

Tarr,  Joel  A.,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History.  B.S.,  Rutgers  University, 
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1956;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern 
University,  1963. 

Taylor,  E.  Dennis,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English.  A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College,  1960; 
M.A.,  Yale  University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Taylor,  Louie  S.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Industrial  Arts,  Emeritus.  A.B.,  Santa 
Barbara  State  Teachers  College,  1934; 
M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges,  1939;  Ed.D., 
Oregon  State  College,  1951. 

Temmer,  Mark  J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  French.  A.B.,  Colby  College,  1942; 
M.A.,  Yale  University,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Thimme,  Annelise,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  His¬ 
tory.  Ph.D.,  University,  Goettingen,  1951. 

Thomas,  R.  Murray,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  A.B.,  Colorado  State  University, 
1943;  M.A.,  1944;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1950. 

Thomas,  Robert  C.,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Art.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1951;  M.F.A.,  California 
College  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  1952. 

Thompson,  Beatrice,  M.A.,  Associate  in 
Spanish.  B.A.,  University  of  California 
(Santa  Barbara),  1963;  M.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1965. 

Thompson,  Robert  C.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics.  B.A.,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  1954;  M.A.,  1956;  Ph.D., 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  1960. 

Thomson,  William  T.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  B.S.,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley),  1933;  M.S.,  1934; 
Ph.D.,  1938. 

Thorpe,  Maner  L.,  B.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anthropology.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1957. 

Tilton,  George  R.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geol¬ 
ogy.  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1951. 

Triplett,  Edward  L.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Biology.  A.B.,  Stanford  University, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Tull,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 
A.B.,  Yale  University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Turner,  Henry  A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Science.  B.S.,  Northwest  Missouri  State 
College,  1939;  M.A.,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  1941;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1950. 

Umstead,  Douglas  R.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Italian.  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1964. 

Utterback,  Nyle  G.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Phy¬ 


sics.  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  1957. 

VanDeman,  Dorothy  D.,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Education,  Emeritus.  A.B.,  Whittier  Col¬ 
lege,  1931;  M.A.,  Claremont  Colleges, 
1934. 

Van  Fossen,  Gladys  R.,  M.A.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus. 

A. B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1921;  M.A., 
Columbia  University,  1931. 

Varner,  Miles  A.,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Art.  B.A.,  Beloit  College,  1962;  M.F.A., 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  1964. 

Venti,  Richard,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  A.B.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Berkeley),  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  (Berkeley),  1964. 

vonSomogyi,  Zoltan,  Master  Coach,  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Activities.  Teacher 
Diploma  P.E.,  Physical  Education  College 
of  University  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  1941; 
Master  Coach  of  Soccer,  Budapest,  Hun¬ 
gary,  1942;  Master  Coach  of  Fencing, 
Budapest,  Hungary,  1943;  Special  Certi¬ 
ficate  for  working  under  Doctors’  Super¬ 
vision:  Rehabilitation  and  Orthopedic 
Gymnastics,  Budapest,  Hungary,  1944. 

Vosburg,  Mary  D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Home 
Economics.  B.S.,  Wayne  State  University, 
1954;  M.A.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1961; 
M.P.H.,  University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  1965. 

Votey,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  M.B.A.,  Acting  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Economics.  B.B.A.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  1948;  M.B.A.,  1949. 

Wade,  Glen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  B.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1948;  M.S.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  1954. 

Walker,  Corlette  R.,  M.A.,  Associate  in  Art. 

B. A.,  Stanford  University,  1946;  M.A., 
1948. 

Walker,  Philip  D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  French.  A.B.,  Yale  University,  1947; 
M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Walker,  William  C.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Physics.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Santa  Barbara),  1950;  M.S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1955. 

Walters,  James  L.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology.  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1937;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1949. 

Walters,  Marta  S.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate 
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in  Biology.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1935;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

Walton,  Lewis  F.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics.  B.S.,  Emory  University,  1929;  M.S., 
1931;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  1940. 

Ward,  Glen  Robert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education.  B.S.,  Utah  State  University, 
1959;  M.S.,  Utah  State  University,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University,  1965. 

Warshaw,  Howard,  Associate  Professor  of 
Art. 

Waters,  Aaron  C.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geol¬ 
ogy.  B.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1926; 
M.S.,  1927;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1930. 

Weaver,  Donald  W.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Geology.  A.B.,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Berkeley),  1954;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Webb,  Robert  W.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geol¬ 
ogy.  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  1931;  M.S.,  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Weintraub,  Robert  E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Economics.  B.A.,  Williams  College,  1948; 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1952;  Ph.D., 
1954. 

Weiss,  Adolph,  Associate  in  Music. 

Weiss,  Max  L.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  A.B.,  Yale  University,  1955; 
M.S.,  Cornell  University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  1962. 

Wenner,  Adrian  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Biology.  B.S.,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College,  1951;  M.A.,  Chico  State  College, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1961. 

Wesson,  Robert  G.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Political  Science.  A.B.,  University  of 
Arizona,  1940;  M.A.,  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bial  University,  1961. 

Westra,  Dorothy,  M.S.M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Music.  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1934;  M.S.M.,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1936. 

Wheatley,  Jon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  B.A.,  McGill  University,  1952; 
M.A.,  University  of  British  Columbia, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London,  1962. 

Whigham,  Peter  H.,  Lecturer  in  English. 

Wienpahl,  Paul  D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  A.B.,  University  of  California 
(Los  Angeles),  1937;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D., 
1946. 

Wilkinson,  Ann  Y.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English.  A.B.,  Chatham  College,  1957; 
M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 


Wilkinson,  Maurice,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  1961;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1965. 

Williams,  Roger  L.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory.  A.B.,  Colorado  College,  1947;  M.A., 
University  of  Michigan,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Willson,  Lawrence,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1934; 
M.A.,  Yale  University,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

Wilson,  Clayton,  M.Mus.,  Professor  of  Music. 
B.Mus.Ed.,  Northwestern  University,  1941; 
M.Mus.,  1942. 

Wilson,  John  A.  R.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education.  A.B.,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  1932;  M.A.,  1939; 

Ed.D.,  Oregon  State  College,  1951. 

Wilson,  Robert  E.,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 
A.B.,  University  of  Arizona,  1933;  M.A., 
1934. 

Wilton,  Wilton  M.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Physical  Education.  A.B.,  University 
of  California  (Santa  Barbara),  1936;  M.A., 
Claremont  Colleges,  1947;  Ed.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  (Los  Angeles),  1957. 

Wilvert,  Ruth  B.,  M.E.,  Supervisor  of 

Teacher  Education.  A.B.,  Birmingham- 
Southern,  1942;  B.S.,  University  of  Dayton, 
1952;  M.E.,  Miami  University  (Ohio), 
1959. 

Wise,  William  S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Geology.  B.S.,  Stanford  University, 
1955;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1961. 

Wood,  Roger  C.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  B.S.,  University 
of  Minnesota,  1954;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  (Los  Angeles), 
1966. 

Woodhouse,  C.  Douglas,  LL.M.,  Professor 
of  Mineralogy,  Emiterus.  A.B.,  Williams 
College,  1910;  LL.B.,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  1913;  LL.M.,  University  of  California 
Berkeley),  1925. 

Woolsey,  Lucille  H.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Home  Economics.  B.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1939;  M.S.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  1942;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  1956. 

Wuebben,  Paul  L.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology.  B.A.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1960;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Yaqub,  Adil  M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  A.B.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D., 
1955. 
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Yaqub,  Nancy  S.,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Spanish. 

A. B.,  University  of  California  (Berkeley), 
1952. 

Young,  David  C.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Classics.  B.A.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1959;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Young,  Landon,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music.  B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1959; 

B. Mus.,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1959;  M.M.,  Columbia  University, 
1961. 

Young,  Margaret  A.,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Span¬ 
ish.  A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College,  1965. 

Zamora,  Charles  A.,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Span¬ 


ish.  A.B.,  University  of  California  (Los  An¬ 
geles),  1959. 

Zelmanowitz,  Julius  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics.  A.B.,  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  1962;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Zimmerman,  Don  H.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology.  B.A.,  University  of 
California  (Los  Angeles),  1961;  M.A.,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Zoll,  Henrietta  M.,  B.Ed.,  Supervisor  of 
Teacher  Education.  B.Ed.,  University  of 
California  (Santa  Barbara),  1940. 

Zytowski,  Carl  B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Music. 
B.Mus.,  St.  Louis  Institute  of  Music,  1949; 
M.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1951. 
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Abbreviations  Used,  76 
Activity  Courses 

Physical  Activity,  244-246 
Addition  of  Courses,  5,  7,  8  (Calendar)  52 
Administration  of  the  University,  11 
Admission 

Application  for,  5-9  (Calendar)  21-22,  71 
by  Examination,  25,  28 
for  Out-of-State  Applicants,  27-28 
from  Other  Countries,  29-30 
of  Former  Students,  53 
Requirements,  21-31 
to  Advanced  Standing,  26-27 
to  Engineering,  66-69 
to  Freshman  Standing,  23-25 
to  Graduate  Status,  30,  71-75 
to  Limited  Status,  29 
to  Special  Status,  28-29 
Advanced  Standing,  26-27 
Advisers,  30,  41-42,  61-62 
American  History  and  Institutions,  49 
Anthropology 
Courses,  78-80 
Department,  77-80 
Doctoral  Program,  78 
Major,  77 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  77-78 
Minor,  77 
Application 

Fee  for  Admission,  21 
for  Admission,  5-9,  (Calendar),  21-22,  71 
for  Employment  or  Placement,  43-44 
for  Graduation  Candidacy  and  Credentials, 
5-9  (Calendar),  71-75 
for  Reclassification  of  Residence  Status, 
34-35 

for  Refund  of  Fees,  34 
for  Scholarships,  Loans,  or  Grants-in-Aid, 
37-39 

for  Transcripts  of  Record,  55 
Approval  of  Housing,  35-36 
Aptitude  Test,  25 
Arabic  Courses,  123 
Art 

Courses,  83-88 
Department,  81-88 
Gallery,  15 
Majors,  81-82 
Master  of  Arts,  82 
Master  of  Fine  Arts,  83 
Minor,  82 

Arts  and  Lectures  Program,  17—18 
Asian  Studies,  89 
Associated  Students,  45 
Astronomy  Course,  252 


Attorney  for  Regents  in  Residence  Matters, 
35 

Authority  of  Instructors,  57 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  59 
Biological  Sciences 
Courses,  94-99 
Department,  90-99 
Doctoral  Program,  93-94 
Majors,  90-92 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  93 
Biology 

Courses,  94-96 
Major,  90-92 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  93 
Minor,  92 

Board  and  Lodging,  33,  35-36 
Books  and  Supplies,  33,  45 
Botany 

Courses,  96-98 
Major,  91 

Calendar,  5-9 
Change  of  Major,  54-55 
Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering 
Courses,  101-102 
Department,  100—102 
Major,  100 

Master  of  Science  Degree,  100 
Chemistry 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  103-104 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  104 
Courses,  105-108 
Department,  103-108 
Doctoral  Program,  105 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  104 
Minor,  104 

Chinese  Courses,  122-123 
Classics 

Courses,  110—112 
Department,  109-112 
Majors,  109-110 
Minors,  110 

Classification  and  Numbering  of  Courses,  76 
Coffee  Shop,  45 

College  of  Creative  Studies,  14,  64-66, 
113-114 

College  of  Engineering,  14,  66-69 
College  of  Letters  and  Science,  14,  59-64 
Colloquium  Courses,  286 
Comprehensive  Examinations,  55,  73,  74 
Constitution  (, see  American  History  and 
Institutions) 

Cooperating  Institutions,  18 
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Counseling 
Center,  42 
Student,  41-42 
Course  Designations,  76 
Courses  of  Instruction,  76-286 
Credential  Programs,  15,  78,  83,  105,  110, 

118,  125,  131,  175,  181,  185,  189,  193, 

198,  201,  206,  213,  218,  224,  232,  239, 

248,  252,  257,  262,  272,  277,  280 

Credit  by  Advanced  Placement  Tests,  62-63 

Dance 

Courses,  115-116 
Major,  115 
Minor,  115 
Dean 

of  Education,  288 
of  Engineering,  288 
of  Graduate  Division,  288 
of  Letters  and  Science,  42,  288 
of  Men,  288 
of  Students,  42,  288 
of  Women,  288 
Deficit  Program,  54 
Degrees 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  59 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  ( see  Doctoral 
Program) 

Master  of  Arts  ( see  Master  of  Arts  Degree, 
General) 

Degrees  of  Discipline,  56 
Departmental  Majors  ( see  also  each 
department),  59 
Deposit  Fee,  33 
Dining  Commons,  33,  35 
Discipline,  56 
Dismissal 

for  Poor  Scholarship,  52 
Honorable,  53 
Distribution  of  Units,  64 
Doctoral  Programs,  74 
Anthropology,  78 
Biological  Sciences,  93-94 
Chemistry,  105 
Dramatic  Art,  118 
Economics,  125 
Electrical  Engineering,  175 
English,  180 
French,  186 
Geology,  193 
German,  197 
History,  204-206 
Mathematics,  219 
Mechanical  Engineering,  223-224 
Music,  232 
Philosophy,  238-239 
Physics,  252 


Political  Science,  256—257 
Psychology,  262 
Sociology,  272 
Dramatic  Art 

Courses,  115-116 
Credential  Program,  118 
Department,  117-119 
Majors,  117 

Master  of  Arts  Degrees,  118 
Minor,  117 

Eastern  Languages 
Courses,  122-123 
Minor  in  Chinese,  122 
Economics 

Courses,  126-128 
Department,  124-128 
Doctoral  Program,  125 
Majors,  124-125 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  125 
Minor,  125 
Education 

Courses,  131-139 
Credentials,  131 
Department,  129-139 
Graduate  School  of,  14-15 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  130 
Education  Abroad  Program,  16,  140-173 
Educational  Placement  Service,  43-44 
Electives,  63 
Electrical  Engineering 
Courses,  175-177 
Department,  174-177 
Doctoral  Program,  175 
Examinations,  30 
Major,  173 

Master  of  Science  Degree,  173 
Eligibility  for  Student  Officers  and  Activities, 
46 

Employment,  Student,  43-44 
Engineering,  School  of,  14,  66-69 
English 

Courses,  181-184 
Department,  178-184 
Doctoral  Program,  180 
Foreign  Literatures  in  English  Translation, 
188, 199-200,  278 
Major,  179 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  180 
Entrance  (see  also  Application,  Examinations) 
Deficiencies,  27 

Examinations  at,  23,  25-26,  28,  49-50 
Requirements,  21-31 
Examinations 
Aptitude,  25 

at  Entrance,  23,  25-26,  28,  49-50 
Engineering,  30 
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Final,  55 
for  Credit,  55 

Foreign  Language  Placement,  49-50 
Medical  and  Physical  at  Entrance,  47,  243 
Music  Placement,  50 
Psychological,  50 
Subject  A,  47-48 

Expenses,  Housing,  Awards,  Financial  Aid, 
33-39 

Expenses  of  Students,  33-36 
Extension 

Credit  toward  Graduation,  54 
University,  19-20 

Faculty  (see  Officers  of  Instruction) 

Failures,  52 

Fees 

Application,  33 

Associated  Students’  Membership,  34 

Deposit,  33 

Incidental,  33 

Miscellaneous,  34 

Nonresident,  34 

Parking,  34 

Refunds,  34 

Student  Center,  34 

Tuition,  34—35 

Filing  Application  for  Graduation  Candidacy 
and  Credentials,  5,  7,  8  (Calendar),  71-75 

Filing  Registration  Packets,  5,  7,  8  (Calendar) 
Final  Examinations,  55 
Financial  Aid,  37-39 
Foreign  Language  Training,  20 
Foreign  Literature  in  English  Translation, 
188,  199-200,  278 
Foreign  Students,  29—30 
Forensics,  282 
Fraternities,  36,  46 
French  and  Italian 
Courses,  186-188 
Department,  185-188 
Doctoral  Program  in  French,  186 
Major  in  French,  185 
Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  French,  186 
Minors,  186 

Placement  Examination,  49—50 
Freshman  Programs,  59 

General  Education  Curriculum,  62-64 
General  Regulations,  47-57 
Geography 

Courses,  190-191 
Major,  189 
Geology 

Courses,  193—195 
Department,  192—193 


Doctoral  Program,  193 
Major,  192 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  192 
Minor,  192 

German 

Courses,  198-199 
Major,  196 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  197 
Minor,  196 

German  and  Russian 
Courses,  198—200 
Department,  196-200 
Major  in  German,  196 
Major  in  Russian,  196 
Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  German,  197 
Minors  in  German  and  Russian,  196 

Government  Courses,  257—260 
Grade  Points,  50-51 
Grades  of  Scholarship,  50-51 
Graduate  Courses,  Numbering  of,  76 

Graduate  Programs,  15,71-75 
Anthropology,  77-78 
Art,  82-83 

Biological  Sciences,  93—94 
Chemical  and  Nuclear  Engineering, 
100-101 

Chemistry,  104—105 

Dramatic  Art,  118 

Economics,  125 

Education,  130-131 

Electrical  Engineering,  174—175 

English,  180-181 

French,  186 

Geology  192-193 

German,  197 

History,  203-206 

Mathematics,  218-219 

Mechanical  Engineering,  223-224 

Music,  231-232 

Philosophy,  238-239 

Physical  Education,  248 

Physics,  251-252 

Political  Science,  256-257 

Psychology,  262 

Religious  Studies,  265 

Sociology,  272 

Spanish,  277 

Speech,  280-281 

Graduate  School  of  Education,  14-15 
Graduation,  Honors  at,  39 
Graduation  Requirements 

Filing  Application  for  Candidacy,  5-9 
(Calendar),  71-75 
General,  64 

General  Education,  63—64 
Residence,  48 
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Grants-in-Aid,  38-39 
Greek 

Courses,  111 
Major,  109 
Minor,  110 

Health  Courses,  250 

Health  Service,  41 

Hebrew  Courses,  123 

High  School  Programs  for  Admission,  23 

Hispanic  Civilization,  201 

History 

Courses,  206-211 
Department,  202-211 
Doctoral  Program,  204-206 
Major,  203 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  203-204 
Minor,  203 
Home  Economics 
Courses,  213-215 
Department,  212-215 
Majors,  212 
Minor,  212 
Honor  Societies,  45 
Honorable  Dismissal,  53 
Honors  at  Entrance,  39 
Honors  at  Graduation,  39 
Housing,  35—36 

Incidental  Fee,  33 

Institute  of  Environmental  Stress,  15 
Intercampus  Transfer,  23 
Italian  Courses,  188 

Japanese  Courses,  123 

Jobs  (see  Student  Employment) 

Late  Registration,  47 
Latin 

Courses,  111-112 
Major,  109-110 
Minor,  110 
Leave  of  Absence,  53 
Letters  and  Science  List  of  Courses,  64 
Library,  16-17 
Limited  Status,  29 
Linguistics,  216 

Living  Accommodations  ( see  Housing) 

Living  Expenses,  33 

Loan  Funds,  38 

Lodging  and  Board,  35-36 

Lower  Division,  52 

Numbering  of  Courses,  76 

Mail,  Student,  46 

Majors  ( see  under  each  department) 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  General,  72-73 
Anthropology,  77—78 
Art,  82-83 


Biology,  93 
Botany,  93 
Chemistry,  104 
Dramatic  Art,  116 
Economics,  125 
Education,  130-131 
English,  180 
French,  186 
Geology,  192 
German,  197 
History,  203-204 
Mathematics,  218 
Music,  231-232 
Philosophy,  238 
Physical  Education,  248 
Physics,  251-252 
Political  Science,  256 
Religious  Studies,  265 
Sociology,  272 
Spanish,  277 
Speech,  280 
Zoology,  93 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  Degree,  73,  83 
Master  of  Science  Degree,  73,  100,  173,  223 

Mathematics 

Courses,  219-222 
Department,  217-222 
Doctoral  Program,  219 
Major,  217-218 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  218 
Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Applied 
Mathematics,  218 
Minor,  218 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Courses,  224-226 
Department,  223-226 
Doctoral  Program,  223,  224 
Major,  223 

Master  of  Science  Degree,  223 
Medical  Evaluation,  47,  243 
Mid-Term  Warnings,  52 
Military  Science 

Advanced  Course,  228,  229 
Basic  Course,  228,  229 
Department,  227-229 
Minor,  228-229 

Minors  (see  under  each  department) 

Music 

Courses,  233-236 

Department,  230-236 

Doctoral  Program,  232 

Majors,  230-231 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  231-232 

Minors,  231,  232 

Placement  Tests,  50,  230 
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Nonresident  Tuition  Fee,  34-35 
Numbering  of  Courses,  76 

Officers 

of  Administration,  Chief  Campus,  287 
of  Administration,  UCSB,  288 
of  Instruction,  289-310 
Organizations,  Student,  45—46 
Oriental  Languages,  122-123 

Petitions  of  Students,  56 
for  Change  of  Major,  54-55 
for  Change  of  Programs,  54 
for  Credit  by  Examination,  55 
to  Carry  More  or  Fewer  Units  than  Usual, 
54 

Philosophy 

Courses,  239-242 
Department,  237-242 
Doctoral  Program,  238-239 
Majors,  237-238 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  238 
Minor,  238 
Physical  Activities 
Courses,  244-246 
Department,  243-246 
Requirements  for  All  Students,  243-244 
Requirements  for  Graduation,  244 
Physical  Education 
Courses,  248-250 
Department,  247-250 
Major,  247 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  248 
Minor,  248 
Physical  Examination 

Required  of  All  Students,  47,  243 
Physical  Therapy,  Preparation  for,  247 
Physics 

Courses,  252-254 
Department,  251-254 
Doctoral  Program,  252 
Major,  251 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  251-252 
Minor,  251 

Physiology  ( see  Biological  Sciences) 
Placement  Office,  43-44 
Political  Science 
Courses,  257-260 
Department,  255—260 
Doctoral  Program,  256-257 
Major,  255,  256 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  256 
Minor,  256 

Portuguese  Courses,  277 
Preparation  for  Curricula  of  the  University, 
23 

Prizes,  39 


Probation  and  Dismissal,  52 
Programs 

Average,  Maximum  and  Minimum,  54 
Changes,  54 
Deficit,  54 

Psychological  Examinations  at  Entrance,  50 
Psychology 

Courses,  262-264 
Department,  261-264 
Doctoral  Degree,  262 
Major,  261 
Minor,  262 
Public  Speaking,  280 

Readmission 

after  Absence,  53 
after  Graduation,  29,  71-75 
Recreational  Activities,  45—46 
Refunds  of  Fees,  34 
Regents  of  the  University,  287 
Registration 

Dates  (Calendar),  5-9 
Late,  47 
Procedure,  47 

Regulations,  General,  47-57 
Religious  Studies 
Courses,  266-268 
Department,  265-268 
Major,  265 

Repetition  of  Courses,  51 
Requirements 

Departmental  ( see  under  Various 
Departments) 
for  Admission,  21-31 
for  Degrees  and  Credentials,  62-75 
General  Education,  63—64 
(see  also  Graduation  Requirements) 
Residence  Matters 

Attorney  for  Regents  in,  35 
Rules  Governing,  34-35 
Residence  Requirement  for  Graduation,  48 
Responsibility 

of  Students,  56-57 
Returning  after  Absence,  53 
Romance  Languages  ( see  French,  Spanish) 
ROTC,  50,  227 
Russian  Area  Studies,  269 
Russian 

Courses,  199 
Major,  196 
Minor,  196-197 

Scholarship 

Deficiencies,  25,  27 
Grades  of,  50-51 
Other  Provisions,  51 
Scholarships,  37 
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School  and  College  Placement  Service,  43—44 
Selective  Service,  43 
Self-Support  ( see  Student  Employment) 
Social  and  Recreational  Activities,  45-46 
Social  Sciences 

Combination  Major,  270 
Majors,  270 
Sociology 

Courses,  272-275 
Department,  271-275 
Doctoral  Program,  272 
Major,  271 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  272 
Minor,  272 
Sororities,  36,  46 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Courses,  277-278 
Department,  276-278 
Major,  276 

Master  of  Arts  Degree,  277 
Minor,  277 

Spanish  Courses,  276-278 
Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation, 
278 

Special  Examination  for  Course  Credit,  55 
Special  Undergraduates,  28—29 
Speech 

Credential  Programs,  280-281 
Courses,  281-284 
Department,  279-284 
Majors,  279-280 
Master  of  Arts  Degree,  280 
Minor,  280 
Student 

Activities,  45—46 
Conduct,  56 
Counseling,  41—42 
Employment,  43—44 
Health  Service,  41 
Mail,  46 

Organizations,  45-46 
Programs,  53-54 
Responsibility,  56-57 
Services  and  Activities,  41-46 
Student  Body,  45 


Study  Load  ( see  Student  Programs),  53-54 
Subject  A 
Course,  285 
Examination,  47—48 
Subject  Deficiencies,  23,  27 
Summer  Session,  16 
Swedish  Courses,  199 

Teacher  Education  Curricula,  15,  130-139 

Teacher  Placement  Office,  44 

Transfer  Students,  27,  64 

Transcript  of  Record,  55 

Tuition  for  Nonresidents  of  California,  34-35 

Tutorial  Program.  60-61,  287 

Undergraduate  Requirements  and  Curricula, 
59-69 

Unit  and  Grade-Point  Requirements  for 
Graduation,  64 
Units,  Distribution  of,  64 
Units  of  Work  and  Credit,  53 
University  Bookstore,  45 
University  Center,  45 
University  Extension,  19-20,  54 
University  of  California,  Organization,  11 
Unsatisfactory  Scholarship,  52 
Upper  Division,  53 
Unit  Requirements,  53 
Numbering  of  Courses  in,  76 

Vaccination  Requirements,  23 
Veterans  Information,  42 

Withdrawal 

from  a  Course,  51-52 
from  the  University,  53 
Work-Study  Program,  37 
Wyles  Collection,  17 

Year  Courses,  76 

Zoology 

Courses,  98-99 
Major,  92 
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Administrative  Bulletins  of  the  University  of  California 

1967-1968 

The  administrative  bulletins  of  the  University  of  California  present  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  colleges,  schools,  and  departments  of  the  University. 

Copies  of  general  bulletins  and  other  information  concerning  instruction 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrars  of  the  following  campuses: 

Berkeley — University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California  94720 
Davis — University  of  California,  Davis,  California  95616 
Irvine — University  of  California,  Irvine,  California  92650 
Los  Angeles — University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California  90024 
Riverside — University  of  California,  Riverside,  California  92502 
San  Diego — University  of  California,  La  Jolla,  California  92038 
Santa  Barbara — University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  California 
93106 

Santa  Cruz — University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  California  95060 

The  bulletins  of  the  schools  and  colleges  at  the  University  of  California, 
San  Francisco  Medical  Center,  San  Francisco,  California  94122,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  individual  deans  in  charge. 


/:  •-  pf  l. 

One  hundred  years  in  the  life  of  a  person  is  the  mark 
of  age,  but  100  years  in  the  life  of  a  great  idea, 
civilization,  or  institution  is  but  a  milestone  of 
youth.  For  the  University  of  California  to 
have  achieved  in  a  single  century  the  reputation  for 
excellence  which  it  enjoys  throughout  the  world 
is  a  tribute  to  the  vision  of  the  citizens  of  California 
/  and  to  their  support  of  quality  education.  In  the 
year  of  its  100th  anniversary,  the  University 
reaffirms  its  dedication  to  service  and  its 
devotion  to  the  search  for  truth. 
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